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PREFACE. 



At the National Convention of the Frienda of Public Edacation, held 
in Philadelphia, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of October, 1849, and of which 
Hon. Horace Mann was President, Prof. James Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington City, Hon. Elisha R. Potter, 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island, and Greer B. Duncan, 
Esq. of New Orleans, were appointed a Committee to report to the next 
Convention on the subject of School Architecture, including the location, 
si^ ventilation, warming, and furniture of buildings intended for educa- 
tional purposes. At the second Convention held in Philadelphia, on the 
23d, 24th, and 25th of August, 1850, and of which Rev. Dr. Nott, of Union 
College, was President, the following Report, prepared by Mr. Potter, of 
Rhode Island, was submitted by Prof. Henry, with some introductory re- 
marks on the general subject of American Architecture. The Report 
was ordered to be printed with the Proceedings of the Convention. 

REPORT. 

The subject of School Architecture has not, till within a comparatively 
recent period, received that attention from the public generally, or from 
practical educators in peu>ticular. which its important bearings, direct and 
mdirect, on the health, manners,' morals, and intellectual progress of chil- 
dren, and on the health and success of the teacher, both in government 
and instruction, demand. The earliest publication on the subject in this 
countiy, which has met the notice of the Committee, may be found in the 
School Magazine, No. 1, published as an Appendage to the Journal of 
Education, m April, 1829. In 1830, Mr. W. J. Adams, of New York, de- 
livered a lecture before the American Institute of Instruction, " on School 
houses and School Apparatua^^^ which was published in the first volume of 
the transactions of that association. Stimulated by that lecture, the Di- 
rectors of the Institute in the following year offered a premium of twenty 
dollars for the best " Essay on the Construction of School-houses.^ The 

Semium was awarded by a committee of the Institute to the Essay by 
r. William A. Alcott, of Hartford, Conn., now residing in West New- 
ton, Mass. This '^ Prize Essay" was published in the second annual 
volume of lectures before the Institute, as well as in a pamphlet and 
was widely circulated and read all over the country. In 1S33, the Essex 
County Teachers' Association published a '* Report on ScJiool-house^* 
prepared by Rev. G. B. Perry, which is a searcning and vigorous ex- 
posure of tne evils resulting from the defective construction and arrange* 
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f^ PRBFACE. 

ment of School-houses. From this time the subject began to attract 
public attention, and improvements were made in the construction and 
furniture of school-rooms, especially in large cities and villages. 

In 1838, Hon. Horace Mann submitted a <' Beporton School-hmisesp bb 
supplementary to his First Annual Report as Secretary of the Board of 
Eaucation in Massachusetts, in which the whole subjec^ and especially 
that of ventilation^ is discussed with great fullness cmd ability. This Re- 
port was widely circulated in a para^let form, and in the various educa- 
tional periodicals of the country, and gave a powerful impulse to improve- 
ment in this department, not only in Massachusetts, but in other states. 
In the same year, Hon. Henry Barnard prq>ared an ^ Essay on School 
Architecture^^ in which he embodied the results of much observation, 
experience and reflection, in a manner so systematic and practical as to 
meet the wants of all who may have occasion to superintend the erection, 
alteration, or furnishing of School-houses. This Essay was ori^nally 
pre|>ared and delivered as a lecture in the course of his official visits to 
difierent towns of Connecticut as Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools. It was first published in 1841, in the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal, and in 1842 was submitted, with some 
modifications and numerous illustrations, as a Report on School-houses^ to 
the Legislature. It may be mentioned as an evidence of the low apprecia* 
tion in which the whole subject was regarded at that time, in a State which 
prides herself on the condition of her common school^ and on the liberality 
wllh which her system of public education is endowed, that the Joint 
Standing Committee on Education^ on the part of the Senate and Hou«e, 
refused to recommend the publication of this Essay, although it is bv far 
the most thorough, systematic and practical discussion of the subject 
which has appeared in this country or in Europe. And it was only 
through the strenuous efibrtsof a few intelligent friends of school improve- 
ments that its publication was secured, and then, only on condition that 
the author should bear the expense of the wood-cuts by which it was 
illustrated, and a portion of the bill for printing. Since its first publica- 
tion more than one hundred thousand copies of the original Essay have 
been printed in various forms and distributed in difierent states, without 
any pecuniary advantage to the author. 

In 1842, George B. Emerson, Esq., in Part Second of the School and 
Schoolmaster, devoted a chapter to *' The School-house," in which sound 
and practical views of the location, size, and ventilation and warming of 
edifices lor school purposes, are presented and illustrated by appropriate 
cuts. A copy of this valuable work was presented to each of the 11,000 
school districts in the State of New York, and each of the 3^400 districts 
in Massachusetts. In 1846, Nathan Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools in the City of Providence, published a Report on the 
School-houses of that city, with numerous wood-cuts illustrative of the 
peculiarities of the furniture and internal arrangements of the buildings 
devoted to each grade of school. These houses were constructed afVer an 
examination of the latest improvements which had been introduced in the 
School-houses of Boston, Salem, and other large cities and villages in 
Massachusetts, and have been much consulted by committees and build- 
ers as models. 

In 1848, Mr. Barnard republished his Essay, with plans and descrip- 
tions of numerous School-houses which had been erected under his direc- 
tk>n, in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and including by permission all of 
the plans of any value, which had been published by Mr. Mann. Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. Bishop, and other laborers m this field— with the title of 
<^ School Architecture^ or Contributions to the Improvement of School- 
houses in the United States.^ As the title conveys a very inadequate 
view of ihe fullness and completeness of this valuable work, the Committee 



iMi Ihat ^v oaiiJMt better promote the object of their appomtin^Dt thw 
^y eeUiog the attentioD of the GonveotioD to the general views with 
which the subject was approached by this Author, Mul to the table of 
(MMitents whicti will be found appeoded to the extracts which we have 
been permitted to make from this volume. 

'^Tne subject was forced on theactention of the author in the very out- 
set of his laliors in the field of public education. Go where he would, ia 
city or country, he encouuterea the district School-house, standing in dis- 
l^raceTul contrast with every other «tructare designed for public or doo^es- 
tic use. Its location, construction, furniture and arrangements, seemed 
juiiteuded to hinder, and not promote, to defeat and not perfect, the work 
;which was to be carried on within and without its walls. The attention 
pf parents and school officers was early and earnestly called to the close 
connection between a good school-house and a gooa school, and to the 
ffreat principle, that to make an edifice good for school purposes, it should 
^e buut for children at school, and their teachers ; for cnildren differing in 
ajge, sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring different accommoda- 
itionsj for children engaged sometimes in study and sometimes in recita- 
tion ', for children whose health and success in study require that they 
aball be frequently, and every day, in the open air, for exercise and rec- 
reation, and at all times supplied with pure air to breathe ', for children 
who are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold days of 
winter, and to occupy it for periods of time in different parts of the day, in 
positions which become wearisome, if the seats are not m all respects com- 
ibrtable, and which may affect symmetry of form and length of^life, if* the 
construction and relative heights of the seats and desks which they occu- 
py are not properly attended to ; for children whose manners and morals, 
whose habits of order, cleanliness and punctuality, — whose temper, love 
of study, rand of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree afiected by 
the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the inexpensive out- 
door arrangements, and the mternal construction of the place where they 
ipend or should spend a large part of the most impressible period of tlieir 
hves. This place, too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a 
teacher whose own health and daily happiness are affected by most of the 
various cunoumstanoes above alluaed to, and whose best plans of order, 
classification, discipline and recitation, may be utterly bafned, or greatly 
promoted, by the manner in which the School-house may be locatea, 
lighted, warmed, ventilated and seated. With tiiese general views of 
school architecture, this essay was originally written.'] 

The volume will be found on exammation to contain : 

1. An exposition, from official documents, of common errors in the loca- 
tion, construction, and furniture of School-houses as they have been here- 
tofore almost universally built, even in states where the subject of edu- 
cation has received the most attention. 

2. A discussion of the ourposes to be answered, and the principles to be 
observed, in structures of^this kind. 

3. Descriptions of a variety of plans, adapted to schools of every grade, 
from the Infant School to the Normal School, in a variety of styles, hav- 
ing a Gothic, Elizabethan, or classic character, and on a large or small 
Bcsie of expense ; eiUier recommended by experienced educators, or fol- 
lowed in building recently erected in this country or in Europe. 

4. Numerous illustrations of the most approved modes of constructitig 
and arranging seats and desks, and of all recent improvements in appa- 
ratus for warming and ventilating school-rooms and public halls generally. 

5. A catalogue of maps, globes, and other means of visible illustra- 
tion, with which each grade of school should be furnished, with the price, 
and place where the several articles can be purchased. 

6. A list of books, with an index or table of contents to the most impor- 



tant volumes on education, schook^ scbooi iystenur, and methods of teKch* 
iDgi suitable for school libraries, with reference to catalogues from which 
▼illaee libraries may be selected. 

7. Kules and regulations for the care and presentation of School-houses^ 
grounds, and furniture. 

8. Examples of exercises suitable to the dedication of School-houses to 
the sacred purposes of education. 

9. A variety of hints respecting the classification of schools. 

It will not be necessary to specify further the official reports and peri- 
odicals in which the subject has been discussed within a few vears past^ 
or to mention in detail tne various improvements which have been intro- 
duced in the construction of school furniture, and in modes of ventilation 
and warming. Most of the plans which have been brought before the 
public, and which have been found on trial to be valuable contributions to 
plans before published, are embodied in the recent editions of Mr. Barnard's 
worlc In conclusion, the Committee beg leave to present the following 
summary of the Principles of School Architecture, which the author m 
that work has drawn up at their request, as presenting the result of his 
observations and practical knowledge in this department of educational 
improvement He has also placed at the disposal of the Committee nu- 
merous plans for schools of different grades, selected from his book, or 
prepared for subsequent editions, which are herewith communicated as a 
part of this Report 

Philadelphia^ Aug, 23, 185a 

The above Report was published as an Introduction to an abridg- 
ment of this work, under the title of Practical Illustrations of the Prin- 
ciples of School Architecture, and is adopted m this revised and en- 
larged edition, of the original treatise, because it contains not only a brief 
and accurate sketch of the various publicauons on the subject of School 
Architecture, but a summary of the aims and contents of this volume. 

Henrt Barnard. 

Office of Superintendent of Common SehooU, 
HAftTFOSD, CoMM., Ftbnuuy lflt« 1864. 
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In treating of School Architecture, it wiU be coaYenient to pie 



L Common Errors to be avoided. 

II. General Principles to be obserred. 

Ill Plans and directions for erecting and fitting up school-houaea 
adapted to the varying circumstances of country and city, of a 
•mall, and a large number of scholars, of schools of dmerent 
grades and of different systems of instruction. 

L COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to enumerate the principal 
features of school-houses as they are. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise» 
dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repul- 
sive in their external and internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
appropriately fitted up ; no sufficient space for the convenient seating 
and necessary movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the in- 
convenience and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of light 
falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the cus- 
tracting influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
is not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
air as have become oflensive and poisonous by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the matter which is constantly escaping from the lungs 
in vapor, and fipom the surface of the body in insensible perspiration 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not 

Sarded against. The air which is heated is already impure from 
ving been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
ftom ttie burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal mattei 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dif- 
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fbsed, 80 that one portion of a school-room is frequently OTorheatod, 
while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
the comfort and convenience of the scholars, and the easy supervision 
on the part of the teacher. The seats are too high and too long, with 
no suitable support for the back, and especially for the younger chil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seats, and are either attached 
to the wall on tliree sides of the room, so that the faces of the schol- 
ats are turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are at- 
tached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The aisles are not so arranged that each scholar can go to 
and from his seat, change his position, have access to his books, at- 
tend to his own business, be seen and approached by the teacher, 
without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, thermometer, 
and other apparatus and fixtures which are indispensable to a well 
regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrangements 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye, no scrapers and mats 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
•ink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when performing the most fuivate 
offices of nature. 

Lest the author should be thought to exaggerate the deficiencies of 
sehool-houses as they have been heretofore constructed, and as they are 
now almost universally found wherever public attention has not been 
earnestly, perseveringly, and judiciously called to their improvement, the 
following extracts from recent official school documents are inserted, re- 
specting the condition of school-houses in states where public education 
has received the most attention. 

CONNECTICUT. 
ExTRACT/rom the " First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Commiesionere of Common Schools for 1838-39. 
<< In the whole field of school improvement there ia no more pressing 
need of immediate action than here. I present with much hesitation, 
the result of my examinations as to several hundred school-houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. I will say, generally, that the location of the 
school-house, instead of beinf retired, shaded, healthy, attractive, is in 
some cases decidedly unhealthy, exposed freely to the sun and storni, and 
in nearly all, on one or more public streets, where the passing of obiocta, 
the noise and the dust are a perpetual annoyance to teacher and scnolar, 
—that no play-ground is afibrdea for the scholar except the highway, — 
that the size is too small for even the average attendance of the scholars, 
—that not one in a hundred has any other provision for a constant supply 
of that indispensable element of health and life, pure air, except the 
rents and crevices which time and wanton miaehier have made ; tmit the 
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scats and desks are not, ia a majority ofcases, adapted to children of different 
sizes and ages, but on the other hand are calculated to induce physical 
deformity, and ill-health, and not in a few instances (I state this on the 
authority of physicians who were professionally acquainted with the 
cases,) have actually resulted in this — and that in the mode of wanping 
rooms, sufficient regard is not had either to the comfort and health of the 
scholar, or to economy. 

That 1 have not stated these deficiencies too strongly, I beg leave to 
refer you to the accompanying returns, respecting the condition of school- 
houses in more than eight hundred districts in the State, and in more 
than forty particulars in each. These returns were made from actual 
inspection and measurement of school-houses by teachers and others. 
An abstract of them in part will be found annexed, together with ex- 
tracts from letters received from school officers on the sm)ject I might 
accumulate evidence of the necessity of improvement here for everv 
district in the State. Without improvement m many particxilars which 
concern the health, the manners and morals of those who attend school, 
it is in vain to expect that parents who put a proper estimate, not only 
on the intellectual, but the physical and moral culture of their children, 
vdll send to the district school. 

The following extracts are taken from officid documents, published in 
1846 and 1847, and fair specimens of the manner in which school-houses 
are spoken of, in the reports of local committees, from different parts of 
the State. 

"In one district the school-house stands on the highway, with eighty 
pupils enrolled as in attendance, in a room nineteen and a half feet 
square, without any outbuildings of any kind. 

In another in the same town, the school-house is less than seven feet 
high, and the narrow slab seats are twenty-one inches high, (four inches 
higher than ordinary chairs.) The walls, desks, &c., are cut and marked 
with all sorts of images^ some of which would make heathens blush. 

In another, the room is fourteen feet square, and six feet five inches 
high. The walls are very black." 

" In this town there is one of the most venerable school servants in the 
State. The room is small, and less than seven ^et high. Slab seats 
extend around three sides of the room, and are too high for men. The 
skill of several generations must have been expended m illustrating the 
walls with lamp smoke and coal images. The crevices of the flbor will 
admit any quantity of cold air. HHie door sill and part of the house 
sill have rotted away. The day I visit«d it, the teacher and pupils were 
huddled around the stove." 

" In one district, the house stands near the travelled road, is low and 
small, being only seventeen feet by seventeen, and seven feet two 
inches high, for the accommodation of sixty or seventy pupils. The 
seats on the outside are from seventeen to eighteen incnes. Tho 
walls, door, and sides of the house are disfigured with obscene images.'* 

*' There are only three good school-houses in the society ; only three 
that have any out-houses. The rest of the school-houses are in a miser- 
able condition. One is thirty-five or forty years old. Most of them 
have only slab seats, with the legs sticking through, upwards, like 
hatchel-teeth, and high enough to keep the legs of the occupants swings 
ing. They are as uncomfortable to bttle chudren as a pillory. Seats 
and desks are adorned with every embellishment that the ingenuity of 
professional whittlers can devise." 
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" Two of our Bchool-houBes, fho^ in the two largest districts, are in a 
bad condition, old, unpainted and inconvenient They are built and con 
structed innde on the old Connecticut plaa Only one row of desks, and 
that fastened to the wall of the BchooT-room, running quite around it ; 
and long forms, without backs to rest on, the scholars sitting with their 
backs to the centre .of the room. The other two are in better condition, 
thougli one is constructed on the same plan as above. The out-buildings 
are in bad condition generally. One school-house has no out-building 
nor wood-house. One school-house only is painted outside.'' 

" Of the nine school-houses in this society, not one is really what they 
all ought to be, for the morals, health, and intellectual improvement of 
the pupils. Four of them are considered tolerably good, having one out- 
building, the other five are hardly passable. The desks in most or all of 
them are where they never ouffht to be, against the sides of the room 
and against one end, and with lew exceptions, all of a height, with poor 
accommodations for loose clothes, hats, &c.; all located on or near some 
highway ; no play-ground attached to any of them, except the highway.*^ 

" A part of our school-houses are comfortable buildings, but destitute of 
every thing like taste or ornament in the grounds, structure, or the furni- 
ture of the rooms. Being generally built in the public highway or close 
by its side, they are. one and all, without enclosures, ornamental or shade 
trees. But the want of ornament is by no means the greatest defect ot 
our school-houses ; a majority of them are not convenient Although 
there has been some improvement in those recently built, yet they are not 
so good as would be desirable. The out-buildings in too many cases are 
in a neglected condition, and in some districts are not provided at all, in^ 
dicatinsr an unpardonable neglect on the part of parents and guardians. "-^ 
East nindsor. 

" It appears that a great proportion of the school-houses are in a sad 
condition and of bad architecture. Architectural drawings should, there- 
fore, be scattered over the state, so that in the buildings to be erected 
those abominations may be avoided which are now so abundant" — Glas- 
tenbury. 

" The internal construction of most of our school-houses is bad, and occa- 
sions great inconvenience and hindrance to the prosperity of our schools. 
Let as much be done as can be, to remove those miserable prison-houses 
for our children, and in their stead let there be good, large, and conven- 
ient school-houses." — Suffieldy 2d. 

^ None of our school-houses have play-grounds attached ; they generally 
stand in the highway, and some on a comer where several roads meet" — 
Bethany. 

" Another evil is the poor, cold, inconvenient and gloomy school-houses 
which we find in many districts. There is one in this society not more 
attractive than a barn, for comfort and accommodation in a cold day : the 
best I can say about it is, it is thoroughly ventilated." — Lebanon^ 4th, 

*^ The houses and the internal arran^ment are inconvenient ; a slantmg 
beard the whole length of the house for a desk, and a slab-board for a seat 
80 high that the scholars cannot reach the floor with their feet, constitute 
the conveniences of half of the schools in this society." — Eastoru 

" We see many a school-house which looks more like some gloomy, 
dilapidated prison, designed for the detention and punishment of some 
desperate culprit than a place designed for the intellectual training of the 
children of an enlightened and prosperous nation. Instead of being ren- 
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dered pleasant and attractive to the youthful mind, they are almoflt as 
cold and cheerless as an Indian wigwam." — Chaplin. 

" Many of our school-houses are in a miserable condition, possessing less 
attractions outwardly than our prisons, while within they are dark, 
gloomy and comfortless. They are all destitute of an appearance of any 
out-house." — Warren. 

" The general plan of all the school-houses is the same. Writing desks 
are placed around the room against the walls ; these are generally so 
high that it would be inconvenient for adults, much more for children to 
use them. The seats stand in front of these, so diat the pupil has his 
option to sit with his face or his back to the teacher. In the former case, 
he has the edge of the writing desk to support his back ; in the latter, 
nothing. An arrangement like this is the worst possible. Of the five 
school-houses in the society, two may be warmed so as to be comfortable 
at all times ; a third needs nothing but a good stove ; but the remaining 
two cannot be made fit for a school to occupy without thorough repairs. 
There is but one out-building of any kind connected with Uie school- 
houses of this society, and this is entirely unfit for use." — Winchester. 

"' Throughout Middlesex county the school-houses, taken as a whole, are 
several de^ees below respectability — ^rarely ever painted within or with- 
out, and if painted at all, they ever afterward show a worn and weather- 
beaten coat, like the half starved, half clothed outcast of society. Yet 
these houses are owned by the public, worth its tens of thousands, and 
they groan grievously if a small tax is levied to improve them. Of the 
four locations of school-houses in this town, not one has sufficient land for 
a private dwelling, and all the land combined would be less than an acre. 
One stands wholly on the highway; another stands on a bleak and rocky 
elevation, and during some portions of the winter, almost maccessible. 
This location was chosen probably because it was cheaper than the 
pleasant field on the opposite side of the way. Whv should the public 
school-house which accommodates from thirty to fifty pupils, ten and 
eleven months in the year, five and a half days of each week, not require 
as much land as a church or private dwelling?" — Cheater. 

" Our school-houses are not what they ought to be either in their loca 
tion or constraction. In their location they are generally found upon some 
barren knoll, or too near the highwa^r, forming part of the fence between 
the highway and the adjoining proprietor, alike destitute of ornament or 
shade calculated to render them pleasing or attractive. The desks are 
almost always too high and continuous, instead of single, nor is there 
generally a gradation m reference to the size of the scholar. Few school- 
rooms are well ventilated ; not more than one or two properly or health- 
fully warmed ; the consequence is unnecessary frequency of colds, head- 
aches and ill health."— ToUond. 

The Superintendent (Hon. Seth P. Beers) of Common Schools, thus 
introduces the subject in his Annual Report for 1848. 

** The reports of school visitors from every part of the state speak in 
strong terms of condemnation of the deplorable condition of many district 
school-houses. The progress of renovation and improvement in this de- 
partment has not been as rapid or as thorough, during the past year, as in 
other sectbns of New England, or as the true interests of the common 
schools imperiously demand. Badly located school-houses still "encum- 
t>er the highway," — "without shrub or shade-tree around,"— " without 
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play-groundj yard, or out-house, mat or scraper,"— without means of* veiu 
tilation and uniform temperature," — " with seats too high and destitute 
of support for the back," — " with desks attached to three sides of the room," 
"with windows destitute of glass,"— " clapboards hanging loose,"— 
" blinds propped up to be kept in their places," — " the wood without shel- 
ter," and " the stove without a door." These are specimens of the lan- 
guage used by school visitors in describing the places where the children 
of Connecticut are receiving their early training in taste, manners, morals, 
and health, — language which it is hoped will touch the pride of the dis- 
tiicts, and lead to some efficient action on the subject" 

" How surprising and disgraceful is the fact, that a very large propor- 
tion of the school-houses or our state present vastly fewer attractions, in 
point of comfortable arrangement and tastefulness, than are seen about 
our poor-houses, our jails, and our state penitentiary ! This remark is 
too true of the school-nouses in this society. They are all located directly 
on the road or in it, with hardlv a shrub or shade-tree around any one of 
them ; and with no play-ground except the highway, which the children, 
in several districts, have to share in common with geese and swine. Of 
their external condition nothing ver^r creditable or gratifying can be said. 
Six, of the nine school-houses in this society, are wooden ones, and they 
generally bear a time-honored, weather-beaten aspect. Unpainted and 
mindless, with clapboards agape to catch the winds of winter, and win- 
dow-panes rattling, or fallen from the decayed sash, they present a most 
forlorn and gloomv aspect, which, to say the least, is not very well suited 
to woo the youthful mind, and fill it with pleasant fancies. One, unac- 
quainted with their original design, might mistake them for the abodes 
of the evil genii, which would naturally oe supposed to haunt the dreary 
solitudes which surround them. 

The internal condition of these school-houses is in perfect keeping with 
the external. In several of them, the plastering is broken and missing, 
to say nothing of the dark and dingy color of what remains. The stoves 
are smoky, and the benches and desks are so high as to be better adapted 
to the children of a race of giants, than to those of the present generation ; 
and these are hacked and gashed by the pupils, as if m retaliation for the 
torture suffered from them. My compassion has been deeply moved as I 
have frequently entered these abodes of suffering, and seen their unhappy 
inmates — the children of protestant parents — doing penance upon tneir 
high seats, with no support to their backs but the soft edge of the project- 
ing board which forms the desk, and with their feet dsuigling in mid-air 
several inches from the floor. And when I have looked upon these 
youthful sufferers, thus seated and writhing with pain, the question has 
oden arisen in my mind, what have these ill-starred children done that 
they should be doomed to so excruciating torture ? What rank offenses 
have they committed that they should thus be suspended between the 
heavens and earth for six hours each day ? And from deep-fell pity for 
the innocent sufferers. I have sometimes wished (perhaps it was cruel) 
that their parents had to sit for one hour in a similar position, that they 
might learn how to pity their children, and be prompted to attend to tlieir 
health and comfort in the internal arrangement of the school-room. 

Add to all this the fact, so outrageous to common decency, that most 
of these school-houses have no out-buildings whatever attached to them ; 
and does not the case appeal movingly to the friends of humanity, and 
demand prompt and decisive measures of reform? Is it not passing 
strange, tnat while many parents incur considerable expense in providing 
themselves with cushioned and carpeted slips in church, where they ordi- 
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narily spend, perhaps, but three hours each week, they should be so 
utterlv regardless or the comfort and happiness of their ofisprings in the 
school-room V^—Bloomfield, 

" Three of the houses are located in the highway ; an excellent device 
for saving land, but a miserable one for the comfort, safety and improve- 
ment of children. In selecting sites for the new houses, recently erected, 
a good degree of space fronting was provided for. Only two houses have 
blinds or shutters ; all the others give full scope for the sun to see what is 
going on in the school-room, often to the manifest annoyance of the chil- 
dren and teacher; unless, perchance, the latter has genius enough to con- 
vert a stray newspaper, or some other available article, into a temporary 
curtain to shut him out" — Manchester. 

" Our -school-houses, though not cold and leaky, arc very badly con- 
structed within, and are therefore very inconvenient Two of them stand 
mostlv in the highway, so that one passing in a carriage or on horseback 
may look in upon the whole school, and as a matter of course the scholars 
will look at whatever passes. When the school-house is so exposed, it 
would seemj that modesty in our children would require the convenience 
of good out-houses ; but this is not the case with any two school-houses 
in Sie town. We have urged the importance of these things, but with 
poor success."— jSz£^cW, 23. 

" There are some houses unfit for their purpose ; the weather-boards are 
starting off, " and the wind enjoys quite freely the luxury of coming in 
and being warmed by the fire; and the dear children suffer much between 
a cold northwester and a red-hot stove." It is very common to find the 
school-houses mutilated by the cuttings of obscene figures ; this should 
draw forth the unqualified censure of proprietors and teachers. Further, 
there are cases where there are no out-houses for the use of children. 
This is a sore evil, and ought to be remedied immediately." — Groton, 

" Among the ten school-houses in this district are several very good 
buildings ; but, taking in view the size and proportions of the edifices, 
the internal arrangement, the fitness of the seats and desks for the object 
designed, we feel impelled to say, that in our opinion there are no very 
good school-houses. In some of the districts it is said the people are 
Miliged to go among strangers to procure teachers, on account of the 
shabbyness of the school-houses." — Brooklyru 

" Not more than one-half of our school-houses in this society are very 
good, if, indeed, they can be termed more than comfortable. The remain- 
der are bad, some of them very bad, exhibiting nothing of comfort or con- 
venience. In some of them, there are no desks fit to be used for writing 
purposes. The seats are so constructed as to afford no place to rest the 
Wk, or, in some cases, even the sole of the foot Many of the schools 
are destitute of out-houses. Some of them have no conveniences for 
hanging up the hats or clothes of the children, or even to shelter the wood 
from the weather. And more than half our school-houses are destitute 
of black-boards, a fact alike discreditable to the district and to the teach- 
ers who have served in them." — Stafford^ \st. 

" It appears from the superintendent's report for 1847, that of 1663 
school-houses in the state, 873 have out-houses, and 745 have none! 
This fact is, undoubtedly, a burning shame and a deep disgrace to the 
state. It is unworthy o\ a civiiiz^ country, and indicates a state of things 
that ought to exist only among savages. The committee are happy to 
say that we have little or no share in this shameful fact : but our school- 
houses are by no means what they should be, smd call for improvement 
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They are generally on or in the Btreet whereas every building devoted to 
such a purpose ought to be in a retired situation, with suitable yards for 
play-grounds, and convenient fixtures. The windows in some do not let 
down from the top, and therefore are not properly ventilated. In only 
two out of eight school-houses are the benches what they should be. 
Lars^e desks running around the room for the older scholars ought to be 
wholly discarded as intolerable nuisances. The scholars are of necessity 
always looking into the street; the windows can be opened only by climb- 
ing over the benches and desks. The scholars' backs are turned toward 
the teacher; they sit close together, and of course are often whispering. 
Large girls can leave their seats only by placing their feet on a level with 
their hips, which it is not always nest that females should do. The 
smaller oenches often have backs that are so low as to be of little service. 
Every school-house ought to be provided with a single desk for each 
pupil, and every pupil ought to Imve a slate and books to keep in the 
desk." — Vernon, 

The following extracts are taken from the Annual Rei^rts for 1849. 

" The school-houses are not what they should be. Some of them are de- 
cidedly bad. They are neither convenient nor pleasant The benches 
and desks are inconvenient Some of the small scholars are reduced to 
the miserable necessity of swinging in the air, without being able to either 
get a foothold or a place to rest their backs against Ventilaiion is 
not attended to. Every school-room should be so constructed that it can 
be freely ventilated, so that the scholars may have pure atmospheric air to 
breathe. This every one must appreciate, who knows the value of 
health, and does not wish to see a generation of sickly drones coming on 
to the staffe. As a general thin^, £e external appearance of the school- 
houses is bad. A stranger passing through a district, can easily select 
the school-house. If you see a very unique-looking building, a " squatteH' 
in the highway, or standing by permission on the side of some lot, in a 
comer rendered useless by a location on the border of some swampy 
moor, or on some arid field, where no vestige of life is — ihai you may 
conclude is the district school-house. T^at is the place where our chil- 
dren are to resort, during three-fourths of the first sixteen years of their 
lives, to get an education. Such are the associations with their early, 
perhaps aU their education ! Why is not the district school the place 
where correct taste should be demonstrated ? Impressions vxiU be made, 
and if they ever yield to good taste, school-house associations, in their 
present state, will not deserve the credit."— I?n^e/d 

<* Our school-houses are in a bad condition. Look into the school some 
warm, comfortable day, when the children are more likely to be in at- 
tendance, and if you please, walk in and breathe a specimen of the air in 
a New England unventilated school-house. If you are a well-bred man. 
;ou must do violence to your kind feelings, when you take a seat ana 
ook around and find that the teacher has nothing left for his accommo- 
dation but a standee ; our school-houses are literally jammed full, i. e. 
the seats — any attempt at improvement is voted down on account of the 
cost"— <Sott/A Windsor^ Wapping, 

" One district, for a wonder, occupied a new school-house ; but while it is 
excellent^ compared with the old one^ it is contemptible^ if not wicked, 
compared with what it ought to be. The only plan about it seems to he] 
the minimum scale of expenditure, ItMimensions are too limited even 
for so small a school. The desk or counter is uniform, and attached to 
three sides of the room, and almost out of the tallest scholar^s reach ! I 
have protested to the district, and possibly they will lower the counter, 
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tome time or otJier. The other districts need new school-rooms, and some 
lalk of building."— W^ofcott. 

" In regard to the school-houses in our five districts, only one can be said 
to be very good. Another, recently repaired, may be called ffood in a 
qualified sense; while the remaining three are quite ordinary, if not bad. 
This neglect to provide neat and comfortable school-houses, doubtless 
has a tendency to dampen the ardor of children in literary pursuits, and 
in various ways to retard their progress." — Plainfield, 

"The school-room in the third district presents the same unsightly ap- 
pearance which it has in years past ; and from the height to which the 
writing desks, and slabs used for seats, are elevated, some persons would 
naturfiily infer that they were originally designed for a race of giants." — 
Pomfretj Abingion, 

" Most of the school-houses are in a bad condition, being old, ill- construct- 
ed, and inconvenient Especially is this the case with regard to the inte- 
rior of some of them, the seats of which are too high for the comfort of 
the scholars, with nothing to rest the back a^inst, except the sharp edge 
of a plank or board, which serves as a writmg desk, and this placed so 
high as to bring the arm to an unnatural and uneasy position when at- 
tempting to write. The school-houses, too, with one or two exceptions, 
stand in the highway, many within a few feet of the traveled path, with 
windows looking directly upon it, so that the attention of the scholar is 
necessarily attracted to eveiy passer-by, thus diverting his attention from 
his studies, retarding his progress, and annoying his teacher." — Litchfield^ 
MUton, 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools for 1850 
contains the following remarks on the condition of the school-houses. 

'^ If any reliance can be placed on the representations made by teachers 
and school visitors from two hundred and four out of the two hundred and 
seventeen school societies in the state, as collected from written commu- 
nications to this department in the course of the last four years, a majority 
of our school-houses are badly located, badly ventilated, imperfectly warm- 
ed in winter, having uncomfortable seats and desks, without apparatus 
except a black-board, and destitute of the most ordinary means of cleanli- 
ness and convenience. To this overwhelming mass of testimony ( Appen- 
dix G) as to the necessity of immediate and thorough improvement in 
this portion of the educational field, I will here add an extract from a 
* communication by a teacher of much experience and distinction, who re- 
ceived his education and commenced his experience in teaching in the 
district schools of this state. His remarks refer to the condition of school- 
houses in a single county — to three-fourths of which he had just made a 
personal visit" 

" Old School-Houses. — These are the Antic^uities of Connecticut, rude 
monuments of art, that must have had their origin coeval with the pyra- 
mids and catacombs, for aught we can learn to the contrary, save by the 
uncertain information of tradition. "It always stood there," says "the 
oldest inhabitant," when asked the date of the erection of one of them. 
Little brown structures of peculiar aspect, meek, demure, burrowing in 
some lone, dam|) and depressed spot, or perchance perched on the pinna- 
cle of a rock, as if too contemptible and abject to occupy a choice piece of 
earth, — exposed to the remorseless winds of winter, and the fervid rays of 
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Bummer, — at one end a narrow and dingy entry, the floor covered with 
wood, chips, stones, hats, caps, odd mittens, ola books, bonnets, shawls, 
cloaks, dirt, dinner oaskets, old brooms, ashes, &c., all thrown together in 
tlie order as here catalogued, — the principal room retaining its huge stone 
chimney, which for generations boasted its ghastly fire-place, affording a 
ready oolivion to annual piles of green and snownsoaked wood, — the burnt, 
smoked, scratched and scrawled wainscoting, — ^the battered and mutilated 
plastering, — the patched windows, — the crippled and ragged benches, — 
the desks which nave endured a short eternity of whittling, — the masses 
of jpulverized earth in constant amtation, filling the throa^ eye and nos- 
trils of the inmates, — the unmistakable compound of odors which come not 
from " Araby the blest" — all point to the remote 6.ntiquity of these build- 
ings, and intimate the veneration in which they are held. That some of 
these structures are always to remain, does not seem to admit of a " rea- 
sonable doubt" The records of their origin, as we have seen, are gone, 
and the testimony of the pa^t few generations is conclusive that no change 
has been effected in their appearance from a remote period ; hence the 
deduction that they are among the " things to remain," and never to pass 
away. Though the " annual miracle of nature" may not be vouchsafed 
to preserve them, yet, like the monuments of the American Indians which 
receive their annual votive offering of stones, and are thus rendered im- 
perishable, so these " antiquities," receiving tiieir semi-occasional patches 
upon windows, upon clapboards, roofs and floors, together with the au- 
tumnal embankment of earth around their base, and all these given and 
received obsequious to the annual solemn votes of the district, — stand, de- 
spite the advance of public opinion, the '^ war of elements," and " the tooth 
of time." 

Modern School Architecture. — It is much to be regretted that a 
work similar to " Barnard's School Architecture" had not been issued 
and circulated throughout the state some ten years ago, that such as have 
since that time erected new houses, (that are to stand forever,) miglit 
have consulted approved models for the size and forms of their structures, 
and improved plans for their internal arrangements. It would seem, how- 
ever, that enough had been said by the author of that work in his annual 
reports, and occasional addresses in the state, to have excited interest suf- 
ficient in those intending to build new houses, to extend their inquiries 
and observations beyond the limits of their own district, and beyond the 
pattern of their own recently condemned school-house', and at least to 
select suitable locations for houses and necessary out-buildings, if not for 
a yard and play-ffround. 

The material changes observed in the construction of new houses about 
the county, consist in placing the end of the building toward the street 
instead of the side^ and giving a very narrow entry across the end of the 
building, — affording, in some instances, two entrances into the school- 
room, with only one into the entry. A portion of the entry is used for 
wood, which being thrown against the plastering, lays bare the lathing, 
making the building, while yet new, bear the tokens of age. In a few in- 
stances only have two outside doors been observed, givmg separate en- 
trances to boys and girls. 

In most instances where the building is not erected on the line of the 
highway, it is placed only so far back as to allow a straggling wood pile 
just outside the traveled path. An instance is not now remembered 
where the generosity of the district has given a play-ground to the school, 
aside from the public common or the traveled highway. 

The internal arrangements of the new houses are, in mwiy instances^ 
exactly like those of their immediate predecessors, save that in all cases 
it is believed the old movable slab benches, arc superseded by perma- 
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nent benches with backs. The windows, in all cases perhaps, in the new 
houses, have made a sensible step downward toward the noor ; and the 
desks and seats of the larger scholars, have also been brought down from 
their inconvenient and dizzv heights, that their occupants may not be 
^ while iuj above the world." 

Where change has been wrought in the fixtures of the room, the desks 
are almost always clumsy, occupying unnecessary portions of the room, 
and rendering them inconvenient for the evolutions of the school. 

Ventilation has received a passing thought in the erection of most of 
the new houses, yet its importance is not probably fully appreciated, nor 
the best methods of securing it clearly understood. Some ventilate from 
the windows so successfully, as to part with the warm air almoist entirely, 
and at the same time to retain the offensive gases and odors of the room. 
Some ventilators are placed in the ceiling in the corners of the rooms, 
others are placed immediately over the stove pipe, — some are movable, 
and moved with a cord, — others are simply a scuttle, expected to rise by 
the expansive power of the gases, as saiety valves of engines operate by 
accumulation of steam. 

The substitutbn of stoves (mainly box stoves,) for the engulphing fire 
place, as a means of warming school-rooms, is noticed in the new houses. 

Op School-Houses generally.— To ascertain if improvement has 
been efiected in this class of structures in the state, we must resort to one 
or two devices of the astronomer, in observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, viz.. to notice their respective positions at different and remote 
periods of time. The progress of improvement has been so slow, (if im- 
provement has been made in school-houses,) that an observer from year 
to year only, might be at a loss to know that such was the fact ; but a 
comparison of the structures fifleen or twenty years ago, with the build- 
ings now occupied for schools, will doubtless enable one to say that prth 
gresa has been made. It is stated on very creditable authority that in 
9ome societies and some towns, one, and in some instances, more than one 
house has been built, and one or more has been painted. 

The contributions upon old hats, upon writing books that are ** writ 
through," Ac, &c., are levied less frequently than formerly to repel the 
winds at the windows ; fewer clapboards are now seen swinging gaily by 
a single nail, than in bye-gone days ; the asthmatic wheezing of'^ the 
winds through the uncounted apertures is hushed, and the pupils enjoy 
an irrigation through the roof less frequently than formerly. Curtains 
are occasionally found to protect the eyes of the pupils from the blinding 
rays of the sun ; the comfort of the smaller children is materially increas- 
ed by the addition of backs to their hard seats ; the desks and seats of the 
larger pupils have descended toward the floor; the use of stoves giving 
a comfortable temperature to the rooms, instead of the former equatorial 
heat and the polar cold ; in rare instances the ingenious designs in chalk 
and charcoal upon the walls and ceiling have retired behind a coating of 
whitewash, and the yawning fire-place has been plastered over. All 
these movements distinctly indicate that vitality at least exists among the 
people of this commonwealth, and that the best good of their children^ om 
they tell t«, lien nearest their hearts. 

U is earnestly hoped that all persons will be open to conviction and 
receive the above statement of facts as a perfect demonstration of the 
earnestness of the community for the well being of the schools. 

When we come to the et ceteras of the school-rooms, such as shovel 
and tongs, brooms, brushes, bells, globes, sinks^ wash-basins, towels, pegs, 
hooks and shelves for hats, clothing, &c., it is feared such great, such mo- 
mentous changes, such rapid advances, will not appear to have been 
made ; probably not three districts in the county have gone so fast, or so 
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far in advance of the others as to have procured all these articles ; proba 
bly not more than half a dozen districts have supposed it important, that 
even a mat and scraper are necessary for pupils to use afler walking, per- 
haps a mile in the mud ; yet we should be doing them injustice in not 
supposing that they really feel this quenchless interest, which they repre- 
sent themselves as possessing for their children, and should greatly mi9- 
judge them if we supposed them not doing all in their power to encourage 
their children in obtaining useful knowledge, and in cultivating the minor 
virtues while in school. 

Odt-buildings. — An appalling chapter might be written, on the evils, 
the almost inevitable results of neglecting to provide these indispensable 
appendages to school-houses in our state. Who can dul^ estimate the 
final consequences of the first shock given to female delicacy, from the 
necessary exposure, to which the girls in the public schools are inevitably 
subjected ; and what must be the legitimate results of these frequent ex- 
posures during the school-goiny years of youth? What quenchless fires 
of passion have been kindled within the bosom of the young of both sexes 
by these exposures, fires that liave raged to the consuming of personal 
happiness, to the prevention of scholastic improvement, and to the de- 
struction of personal character ? again, what disgtist has been created in 
both sexes by the results of not having the appropriate retirements whicfi 
nature imperiously demands ? and finally, may not the disinclination, the 
aversion of large numbers of families, of mothers especially, to sending 
their daughters to the public schools, have been created by the sufferings 
they themselves have endured, from the above cause ; and an unwilling- 
ness to subject the delicacy of their daughters to the obnoxious trial? 
Were the question not so peculiar as almost to defy examination, it is 
apprehended this would be found to be the truth. W ill it not eeem in- 
credible, even to Connecticut men, to be informed that less than one-halt 
of the school-houses in this commonwealth are without these necessary 
buildings? yet such is probably the fact; thus dooming thousands of girls 
to bear a loathsome burden of mortification, which they cannot remove 
without withdrawing from the schools. I have no exact data for the 
above estimate, yet it is probably not far below the truth, if indeed it is at 
AW. So filthy are most of those that are provided, that they are not only 
quite useless, but disgusting in the extreme. In one society of nine 
Bchools but one out-house was provided, and that, I was informed, could 
only be reached in dry weather, such was its loccUion ; nor could it be 
used even then, such was its condition. This state of things, it would 
seem, should be utterly changed, and that speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extracts from the " Report of the Secretary (Hon. Horace Marm) oj 
the Board of Education for 1846." 
"For years the condition of this class of edifices, throughout the State, 
taken as a whole, had been growing worse and worse. Time and decay 
were always doing their work, while only here and there, witli wide 
sfKices between, was any notice taken oi their silent ravages ; and, in 
still fewer instances, were these ravages repaired. Hence, notwith- 
standing the improved condition of all otner classes of buildings, general 
dilapidation was the fate of these. Industry and tlie increasing pecu- 
niary ability which it creates, had given comfort, neatness, and even 
elegance to private dwellings. Public spirit had erected commodious 
ana costly churches. Counties, though largely taxed, had yet uncom- 
plainingly paid for handsome ana spacious court-houses and public offices. 
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In 1837, not one third port of the Public School-houses in Massachu- 
setts would have been considered tenantable by any decent family, out 
of the poor-house, or in it As an incentive to neatness and decency, 
children were sent to a house whose walls and floors were indeed uainted, 
but they were padnted, all too tliickly, by smoke and filth ; whose oenchea 
jand doors were covered with carved work, but they were the gross and 
obscene carvings of impure hands; whose vestibule, ader the oriental 
fashion, was converted into a veranda, but the metamorphosis which 
changed its architectural style, consisted in laying it bare of its outer 
covering. The modesty and chastity of the sexes, at their tcnderest age, 
was to Be cultivated and cherished, m places, which oflentimes were as 
destituie of all suitable accommodations, as a camp or a caravan. The 
brain was to be worked amid gases that stupefied it The virtues of 
generosity and forbearance were to be acquired where sharp discomfort 
and pain tempted each one to seize more than his own share of -relief, 
and thus to strengthen every selfish propensity. 

At the time referred to, the school-houses in Massachusetts were an 
opprobrium to the State; and if there be any one who thinks this 
expression too strong, he majr satisfy himself of its correctness by 
inspecting some of the few specimens of them which still remain. 

The earliest efibrt at reform was directed towards this class of build- 
ings. By presenting the idea of taxation, this measure encountered the 
opposition of one of the strongest passions of the age. Not only the 
sordid and avaricious, but even those, whose virtue of frugality, by the 
force of habit, had been imperceptibly sliding into the vice o£ parsimony, 
felt the alarm. Men of fortune, without children, and men who had 
reared a family of children, and borne the expenses of their education, 
fancied they saw something of injustice in being called to pay for the 
education of others ; and too often their fancies started up into spectres 
of all imaginable oppression and wrong. The school districts were the 
scene where the contending parties arrayed themselves against each 
other; the school-house itself their arena. From time immemorial, it 
had been the custom to hold school district meetings in the school-house. 
Hither, according to ancient usage, the voters were summoned to come. 
In this forum, the question was to be decided, whether a new edifice 
should be erected, or whether ^e ability of the old one to stand upon its 
foundations for another season, should be tried. Regard for the health, 
the decent manners, the intellectual progress and the moral welfare of the 
children, common humanity, policy, duty, the highest worldly interests of 
the race, were marshalled on one side, demanding a change ; selfishness, 
cupidity, insensibility to the wants and the welfare of others, and that 
fallacious plea, that because the school-house had answered the purpose 
so long, therefore it would continue to answer it still longer, — ^an argument 
which would make all houses, and roads, and garments, and every thing 
made by human hands, last forever, — ^resisted the change. The dis- 
graeeful contrast between the school-house and all other edmces. whether 
public or private, in its vicinity ; the immense physical and spiritual sacri- 
Dces which its condition inflicted upon the rising generation, were oflen 
and unavailingly urged; but there was always one argument which the 
advocates for reform could use with irresistible effect, — the school-house 
itself. Cold winds, whistling through crannies and chinks and broken 
windows, told with merciless effect upon the opponents. The ardor of 
opposition was cooled by snow-blasts rushing up through the floor. Pain- 
imparting seats made it impossible for the objectors to listen patiently 
even to arguments on their own side ; and it was obvious that the tears 
tliey shed were less attributable to any wrongs which they feared, than 
to tne volumes of smoke which belched out with every g:uj3t of wind from 
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broken funnels and chimneys. Such was the case in some houses. In 
others, opposite evils prevailed ; and the heat and stifling air and nau- 
seating effluvia were such as a grown man has hardly been compelled to 
live in, since the time of Jonah. 

Though insensible to arguments addressed to reason and conscience^ 
vet the senses and muscles and nerves of this class of men were leaV 
hardened than their hearts j and the colds and cramps, the exhaustion ancr 
debility, which they carried home, worked mightily for their conversion to 
truth. Under such circumstances, persuasion became compulsory. 

Could the leaders of the opposition have transferred .^he cfebate to some 
commodious public hall, or to their own spacious and elegant mansions, 
they might have bid defiance to humanity and remained masters of the 
field. But the party of reform held them relentlessly to the battle-ground ; 
and there the cause of progress triumphed, on the very spot where it had 
been so lonff dishonored. 

During the five years immediately succeeding the report made by the 
Board of Education to the Legislature, on the subject of school-houses, 
the sums expended for the erection or repair of tliis class of buildings fell 
but little short of seven hundred thousand dollars. Since that time, from 
the best information obtained, I suppose the sum expended on this one 
item to be about one hundred ana Jifty thousand dollars annually. 
Every year adds some new improvement to the construction and arrange- 
ment of these edifices. 

In regard to this great change in school-houses,— it would hardly be too 
much to call it a revolution^ — the school committees have done an excel- 
lent work, — or rather, they have begun it;— it is not yet done. Their 
annual reports, rcEui in open town meeting, or printed and circulated 
among the inhabitants, afterwards embodied in the Abstracts and distri- 
buted to all the members of the government, to all towns and school com- 
mittees have enlightened and convinced a State. 

Notwithstanding the great revolution actually wrought in the condi- 
tion of school-houses in certain villages and cities of Massachusetts, the 
following picture of these buildings in the rural towivs is drawn by Mr. 
Leach, one of the agents of the Board of Education, in 1853: 

Since the commencement of my agency, I have examined more than one thous- 
and scbool-houscci, and have noticed the following defects in their location and 
construction. I have found very many school-houses situated in the highways, 
but a few feet from the traveled road, and without any yard for the scholars to 
play in. Some I have found in wet and marshy places, which were often sur- 
rounded by standing water. Some were quite near ponds or streams, which was 
the cause of very great annoyance, both in summer and winter. Some were near 
stores and public places of resort, which wore frequently visited during the inter- 
mission. Some were near workshops, or manufactories, or railroads, or depots, 
exposing the children to interruption and accidents. Some were on eminences, 
surrounded by dangerous declivities. Kot one in fifty have I found with suitable 
backyards, well-fenced, and with decent water closets. But very few have two 
entrances, one for each sex. In consequence of this arrangement, teachers are 
compelled to sacrifice thirty minutes each day, one-twelfth of the whole school 
time, or commit the gross impropriety of sending out boys and girls into the same 
3'ard at the same time. Very few houses are constructed with any regard to ex- 
ternal beauty or internal convenience. Many are quite too nnall, not affording, 
in some instances, more than forty or fifty cubic feet to each pupil, instead of one 
hundred and fifty, which is regarded as the minimum. Very many are not more 
than eight feet in height, instead of eleven or twelve feet. A very common and 
serious defect is the want of good blackboards, placed at the proper height. In 
very many cases, instead of a blackboard in the rear of the teacher's desk, there 
is a window to admit light directly in the face of the pupils. In many houses of 
recent construction there are no blackboards, except in the rear of the pupils, so 
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that they were obliged to stand or sit on the top of the desks to witness any illiis- 
tration from the teacher. Where such arrangements existed, I foand that bat 
very little use was made of the blackboard by the teacher. Very many schools 1 
have found badly lighted, some admitting too much light, and others too Httle, and 
quite often the light was admitted directly in the fiioes of the pupils. In conse- 
jLvquence of too little light, the pupils become short-sighted, and contract a stoop- 
wing posture by bringmg the h^ near the book. The cases are quite numerous 
where pupils have become short-sighted and ronndHshouldercd, by being com- 
pelled to study in an improper posture. By an exoess of light, the sight of pupils 
has been very much impaired, and, in some cases, entirely Tost. 

In a large majority of cases, the stairs leading to the upper rooms have been 
badly constructed, endangering the lives and limbs of pupils. Very many cases 
of serious injury I have found, which have resulted from this cause. But very 
few houses are furnished with large closets, or book-cases, to preserve maps, 
globes, and books of reference. But few are provided with a well, pump, and 
sink, a very necessary appendage to every good school. In but few instances 
have there been any attempts to beautify the grounds, by setting out trees, shrub- 
bery, &e. Globes, docks, thermometers, mats and scrapers, have not been in- 
troduced extensively into the country schools. In school districts in the country, 
when the pupils live some distance from the school, there is seldom any provision 
for the pupils who wish to stop at noon, or who come in the morning before the 
time of oommencmg the school. Many houses have been built, and some re- 
oently, with large rooms, containing from one hundred to two hundred pupils 
each. I have made it a particular point of inquiry to ascertain the advantages 
and disadvantages of largo rooms, as compared with small ones. I have con- 
sulted more tluin one hundred experienced teachers on this subject, and have 
found but four or five who do not much prefer small rooms to large ones. 

In all my examination, I have found but few houses well ventilated. In a large 
majority of oases, there are no means of ventilating but by opening the windows 
and doors. And where attempts have been made, it has been but imperfectly 
accomplished. The ventilating tubes have almost invariably been too small. 



NEW-YORK. 

KxTRKCT from the " Annual Report of the Superintendent (Hon. Samuel 

Young) of Common Schoots. made to the Legialaiure^ January 13. 

1844." 

"The whole number of school-houses visited and inspected by the 
county superintendents during the year was 9,368 : of which 7,685 were of 
framed wood ; 446 of brick ; 523 of stone, and 707 of logs. Of these, 
3,160 were found in good repair ; 2,870 in ordinary and comfortable repair, 
and 3,319 in bad repair, or totally unfit for school purposes. The number 
furnished with more than one room was 544, leavmg 8,795 with one room 
only. The number furnished with suitable play-grounds is 1,541; the 
number not so furnished, 7,313. The number mmished with a single 
privy is, 1,810 ; those with privies containing separate apartments for male 
and female pupils, 1,012; while the number of those not furnished with 
any privy wnatever, is 6,423. The number suitably furnished with conr 
venient seats, desks, &c., is reported at 3,282, and the number not so fur- 
nished, at 5,972. The number furnished with proper facib'ties for ventila- 
tion is stated at 1.518 ; while the number not provided with these essen- 
tial requisites of nealth smd comfort is 7,889. 

No subject connected with the interests of elementary instruction 
affords a source of such mortifying and humiliating reflections as that of 
tlie condition of a large portion of the school-houses, as presented in the 
above enumeration. One-third only of the whole number visited, were 
found in gouu repair; another third m ordinary and comfortable condition 
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onlv in this respect — in other words, barely sufficient for the convenience 
ana accommodation of the teachers and pupils ; while the remainder, con- 
sisting of 3,319, were to all intents and purposes unfit for the reception of 
man or beast 

But 544 out of 9,368 houses visited, contained more than one room ; 
7,313 were destitute of any suitable play-ground; nearly six thousand 
were unfurnished with convenient seats and desks ; nearly eight thousand 
destitute of the proper facilities for ventilation; and upwards of six thou- 
sand without a privy of any sort; while of the remainder but about one 
thousand were pro/ided with privies containing different apartments for 
male and female pupils ! And it is in these miserable abodes of accumu- 
lated dirt and filth, deprived of wholesome air, or exposed without adequate 
protection to the assaults of the elements, with no facilities for necessary 
exercise or relaxation, no convenience for prosecuting their studies; 
crowded together on benches not admitting of a moment's rest in any 
position, and debarred the possibility of yielding to the ordinary calls of 
nature without violent inroads upon modesty and shame ; that upwards 
of two hundred thousand children, scattered over various parts of the 
State, are compelled to spend an average period of eight months during 
each year of their pupilage ! Here the first lessons of human life, the 
incipient principles of morality, and the rules of social intercourse are to 
be impressed upon the plastic mind. The boy is here to receive the 
model of his permanent character, and to imbibe the elements of his 
future career ; and here the instinctive delicacy of the young female, one 
of the characteristic ornaments of the sex, is to be expanded into matu- 
rity by precept and example ! Is it strange, under such circumstances, 
that an early and invincible repugnance to the acquisition of knowledge 
is imbibed by the youthful mind ; that the school-house is regarded with 
unconcealed aversion and disgust, and that parents who have any desire 
to preserve the health and Uie morals of their children, cxcluae them 
from the district school, and provide instruction for them elsewhere ? 

If legislation could reach and remedy the evil, the law-making power 
would be earnestly invoked- But where the ordinary mandates of 
humanity, and the laws of parental feelins written by the finger of 
heaven on the human heart, are obliterated or powerless, all statutory 
provisions would be idle and vain. In some instances during the past 
year, comfortable school-houses have been erected to supply the place oi 
miserable and dilapidated tenements which for years had oeen a disgrace 
to the inhabitants. Perhaps the contagion of such worthy examples may 
spread ; and that which seems to have been beyond the mfiueiice of the 
ordinary impulses of humanity, may be accomplished by the power of 
example or the dread of shame. 

The expense of constructing and maintaining convenient buildings, 
and all other proper appliances for the education of the young, is a mere 
trifle when contrasted with the beneficial results which mevitably follow. 

Of all the expenditures which are calculated to subserve the wants or 
gratify the caprices of man, there are none which confer such important 
and clurable blessings as uiose which are applied to the cultivation and 
expansion of the moral and intellectual powers. It is by such cultivation 
that human happiness is gpuluated, and that from the most debased of 
tl.e savage tribes, nation rises above nation in the scale of prosperity and 
civilization. The penuriousness which has been n^anifested on this sub- 
ject, and the reckless profligacy exhibited on otliers, is strongly charac- 
teristic of the past In future times, when the light of science shall bo 
more widely diflused, and when the education of the young shall claim 
and receive the consideration it deserves, a retrospection to the records of 
the past will exhibit preceding generations in no enviable point of view. 
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The fc^iowing remarks and extracts from the Reports of the apebial 
visiters appointed by the State Superintendent (Hon. John C. Spencer) 
in each of the counties, for 1840, and for 1841, are taken from Part I of 
that admirable work, the " School and the Schoolmaster," Part I, by Prof, 
(now Bishop) Potter, and Part II, by George B. Emerson, Esq., of 
Boston. 

" I ask, then, first^ are our common schools places of agreeable resort, 
calculated to promote health, and to connect pleasant associations with 
study? 

Alls, Say the visiters, in one of the oldest and most affluent towns of 
the south-eastern section of the state, 'It may be remarked, generally 
that the school-houses are built in the old style, are too small to be con- 
venient, and, with one exception, too near the public roads, generally 
having no other play-ground.' Twelve districts were visited in this 
town.— See Report of Visiters (1840), p. 47. 

Say the visiters of another large and wealthy town in the central part 
of the state, ' Out of the 20 schools they visited, 10 of the school-houses 
were in bad repair, and many of them not worth repairing. In none 
were any means provided for the ventilation of the room. In many of 
the districts, the school-rooms are too small for the number of scholars. 
The location of the school-houses is generally pleasant There are, how- 
ever, but few instances where play-grounds are attached, and their condi- 
tion as to privies is very bad. Tne arrangement of seats and desks is 
generally very bad, and inconvenient to both scholars and teachers. 
Most of them are without backs.'— P. 28 {Rep., 1840.) 

From another town in the north-western part of the state, containing a 
large pooulation, and twenty-two school districts, the visiters report of 
district No. 1, that the school-house is lar^e and commodious, but scan- 
dalously cut and marked ; the school-room t)ut tolerably clean ; the privies 
very filthy, and no means of ventilation but by opening the door or 
raising the window. No. 2 has an old school-house ; the room not clean; 
seats and desks well arranged, but cut and marked ; no ventilation ; the 
children healthy, but not clean. No, 3 has an old frame building, but 
warm and comfortable. No. 4 has a very poor, dilapidated old frsune 
school-house, though the inhabitants are generally wealthy for that 
country. No. 5 has a frame school-house, old ana in bad condition; 
echool-room not clean ; seats and desks not convenient ; No. 6 has a frame 
school-house, old and in bad condition ; the school-room is not clean ; no 
cup or pail for drinking water. No. 7 has a log school-house, in a very 
bad condition; desks and seats are inconvenient 'Here, too,' say the 
visiters, ' society is good, and people mostly in easy circumstances, but 
the school-house very unbecoming such inhabitants. It does not com- 
pare well with their dwellings.' No. 8, say the visiters, is * a hard case.' 
No. 9 has a frame house in good condition and in a pleasant location, but 
is ' too small for the number of children.' No. 10 has a log school-house. 
No. 11 has a 'log shanty for a school-house, not fit for any school.' No. 
12 a log house. No. 13 has a log shanty, in bad condition, not pleasantly 
iocate(^ school-room not clean. 'The school-house or hovel m this dis- 
trict is so cold in winter, so small and inconvenient, that little can be done 
towards preserving order or advancinj^ education among so many schol- 
ars ; some poor in&bitants and some m good circumstances ; might have 
a better school-house.' No. 14 has a good frame house, in good condi- 
tion, pleasant location, with ample and beautiful play-ground ; school-room 
ID clean condition. The visiters add, ' In this district the inhabitants are 
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focfty and the scholars attend irregularly ; the house waa built by one man 
m low circumstances, who has a large family of boys to educate; a noble 
act.^ No. 15 has a frame house, in a good, warm, and comfortable con- 
dition, with a pleasant and retired location and a play-ground. No. 16 has 
a log shanty (or a school-house. No. 17, ' no regular school-house other 
than some old log house.' No. 18, no school-house. No. 19, a log shanty. 
No. 20 and 21 are new districts. No. 22 has a frame school-house, in 
good repair and pleasantly situated. Thus, out of twenty-two school- 
nouses, not more than five are reported as respectable or comfortable ; 
none have any proper means of ventilation ; eight are built of logs ; and 
but one of them, according lo the visiters, has a privy. — Report (1840), 
p. 142. 

It is also a subject of frequent complaint in these reports, that the seats 
are too high (too high, say the visiters in one case, for a man of six feet, 
and all alike), and are, tlierefore, uncomfortable for the children, as well 
as productive of much disorder. * We have found,' says the report from 
one town, < except in one school, all the seats and desks much too high, 
and in that one tney were recently cut down at our recommendation. In 
many of our schools, a considerable number of diildren are crowded into 
the same seat, and commonly those seated beyond the entering place 
have no means of getting at their seats but by climbing over those 
already seated, and to the ruin of all regard to cleanliness.' 

* We have witnessed much uneasiness, if not suffering, among the 
children, from the dangling of their legs from a high seat, and, with the 
one exception, have seen them attempting to write on desks so high that, 
instead of the elbow resting to assist the hand in guiding the pen, the 
whole arm has, of necessity, been stretched out ; for, if they did not this, 
they must write rather by miess than sight, unless some one may have 
the fortune to be near-sighted, and, from this defect, succeed in seemg his 
work. This is a great e^, and ought to be remedied before we complain 
of the incompetency of teachers.' — Report (1841), p. 38. 

These specimens will serve to show how far many of the school- 
houses, in this state, are pleasant places of resort, or study, and in what 
degree they are likely to inspire a respect for education, or a desire to 
enjoy and improve its advantages. Tne condition and aspect of the 
building, with its appendages and surrounding landscape, are inseparably 
associated, in a child's mind, with his first day at school, and his first 
thoughts about education. Is it well, tlien, that these earliest, most 
lasting, and most controlling associations, should be charged with so 
much tliat is offensive ? Is it to be expected, that the youthful mind can 
regard that as the cause, next to religion, most important of all others, 
which is upheld and promoted, in such Wldings, as the district school- 
house usually is ? Among the most comfortless and wretched tenements, 
which the pupil ever enters, he thinks of it with repugnance ; the tasks 
which it imposes, he dreads ; and he at length takes h£ leave of it, as of 
a prison, from which he is but too happy to escape. 

This seems to me to be the greatest evil connected with our school- 
houses. But their deleterious effect on health, is also to be considered. 
Air which has been once respired by the lungs, parts with its healthy 
properties, and is no longer fit for use. Hence a number of persons, 
breathing the air of the same apartment, soon contaminate it^ unless the 
space is very lar^e, or unless there is some provision for the introduction 
of fresh, as well as the exclusion of foul air. This ventilation is espe- 
cially important for school-houses, since they are usually small in propor- 
tion to the number of scholars ; the scholars remain together a long wnile 
at once, and are less cleanly in their personal habits than adults. Yet, 
important as it is, probably not one common school in fifty, in this state 
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will be found eapplied with adequate means to effect it The cracks and 
crevices, which abound in our school-houses, admit quite enough of cold 
air in winter, but not enough of fresh. What is wanted at that season, 
for both health and economy, is a constant supply of fresh warm air; and 
this is easily obtained by causing the air, as it enters from without, to 
pass through heated flues, or over heated surfaces. 

It is also important, to the health of scholars and teachers in common 
schools, that the rooms should be larger and have higher ceilinss ; and 
that much more scrupulous attention should be paid to the cleanCness of 
both the n)om and its mmates. ^ An evil' say the visiters of one of the 
towns, < greater than the variety of school-boolcs or the want of necessary 
apparatus, is having school-rooms so unskilfully made and arranged. 
Or our 13 school-roooos, only 3 are ten feet high, and of the residue only 
one is over eight feet The stupidity arising from foul, ofl-breathed air, 
IS set down as a grave charge against the capacity of the scholars or the 
energy of the teacher. A room for 30 children, allowing 12 square feet 
for each child, is low at 10 feet, and for every additional ten children an 
extra foot in elevation is absolutely necessary, to enable the occupants oi 
the room to breathe freely.'— i?cpor< (1841), p. 38. 

Are common schools so conducted, as to promote habits of neeUness and 
order, and adtivcUe good manners and repned feelings 7 

From the quotations already made iiom the reports of visiters, it 
appears that the school-rooms, in many cases, were not clean ; and the 
same thing is oi\en alleged of the children. I will add but one other 
passage, to which I happen to open on p. 39 of the Report (1840]). It 
relates to a town containing 24 school districts, of which 16 were visited. 
Of these 16, one quarter are represented to have been almost entirely 
regardless of neatness and order, viz. : No. 4 ^has a dirty school-room, 
aiS the appearance of the children was dirty and sickly.' No. 2 ^ has a 
dirty school-room, inconveniently arranged, and ventilated all over ;' the 
children ' rather dirty^' and no means of supplying fresh water except 
from the neighbor's pails and cups. No. 3 has ' an extremely dirty school- 
room, without ventilation, tlie children not clean, and no convemenoe for 
water.' No. 24 < has a school-house out of repair, dirty, and inconvenient 
in its arrangements.' 

It is also a subject of almost universal complaint, that the school-houses 
are -without primes. On an average, probably not more than one in 
twenty, of the school-houses throughout the state, has this appendage ; 
and in these, it was almost invariably found, by the visiters, to be in a bad 
state. This fact speaks volumes, of the attention, which is paid at these 
schools, to delicacy of manners, and refinement of feeling. None but the 
very poorest families think of living without such a convenience at home; 
and a man, who should build a good dwelling-house, but provide no place 
for retirement when performing the most private offices of nature, would 
be thought to give tne clearest evidence of a coarse and brutal mind. 
Yet respectable parents allow their children to go to a school where this 
is the case ; and where the evil is greatly aggravated by the fact, that 
numbers of both sexes are collected, and that, too, at an age of extreme 
levity, and when the youthful mind is prone to the indulgence of a pru- 
rient imagination. Says one of the visiters (Beport, 1840, p. 77), ^ In 
most cases in this town, the scholars, male smd female, are turned promi»- 
cuoosly and simultaneously into the public highway, without the shelter 
of so much (in the old districts) as a ^ stump' for a covert to the calls of 
nature. The baneful tendency, on the young smd pliant sensibihties, of 
this barbarous custom, are truly lamentable.' So tne visiters of one of 
the largest and oldest counties : ' We regret to perceive that many of the 
districts have neglected to erect privies for the use of the children at 

3 
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school This 18 a lamentable error. The injury to the taste and moraia 
of the children which will naturaUv result from this neglect, is of a char- 
acter much more serious than the discomfort which is obviously produced 
by iV--{Report, 1840, p. 131.)" 

VERMOMT. 

Extract from the " First Annual JReport of the State Superintendent 

(Hon. Horace Eaton^) of Common SckooUj October, 1846," made to the 

Legislature, 

*' It might occur to any one in travelling through the State, that our 
school-houses are ahnost uniformly located in an uninteresting and un- 
suitable spot, and that the buildings themselves too generally exhibit aq 
unfavorable, and even repulsive aspect Yet by giving some license to 
the imagination it might be supposed that, notwithstanding their location 
and external aspect were so forbidding, the internal appearance would be 
more cheerful and pleasant — or at least, that the arrangement and con- 
struction within would be comfortably adapted to the purposes which the 
school-house was intended to fulfil But an actual inspection of by far 
the greatest number of the school-houses in the State, by County Super- 
intendents, discloses the implcasant fcu^t, that ordinarilv the interior does 
but correspond with the exterior, or is, if possible, still worse. A very 
large proportion of these buildings throughout tne State must be set 
down as in a miserable condition. The melancholy fact is established by 
the concurrent report of all our County Superintendents, that in every 
quarter of the State they arc, as a class, altogether unsuited to their 
high purposes. Probably nine-tenths of them are located upon the line 
of the highway; and as the ^eog^phical centre of the district usually 
determines their situation, aside from the relation with the road, it is a 
rare chance that one is not placed in an exposed, unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable spot. In some cases— especially in villages — ^their location 
seems to be determined by the worth, or rather by me worthlessness ol 
the ground on which they stand — that being selected which is of the 
least value for any other purpose. Seldom or never do we see our school- 
houses surrounded by trees or shrubbery, to serve the purpose which 
they might serve so well — that of delighting the eye, gratifying the 
taste, and contributing to the physical comfort, by shielding from the 
scorching sun of summer, and breaking the bleak wmds of winter. And 
from buiMings thus situated and thus exposed, pupils are turned out into 
the streets for their sports, and for other purposes still more indispensable. 
What better results could be expected under such a system tnan that 
our * girls should become hoydens and our boys blackguards V Indeed 
it would be a happy event, ijr in no case results still more melancholy and 
disastrous than this were realized. 

But this notice of ordinary deficiencies does not cover the whole ground 
3f error in re^rd to the situation of school-houses. In some cases they 
are brought mto close connection with positive nuisances. In a case 
which has fallen under tilie Superintendent's own personal observation, 
one side of the school-house forms part of the fence of a hog-yard, into 
which, during the summer, the calves from an extensive dairy establish- 
ment have been thrown rrom time to time, (disgusting and revolting 
spectacle !) to be rent and devoured before the eyes of teacher and pu- 
pils — except such portions of the mutilated ana mangled carcasses as 
were lefl by the animals to ^ to decay, as they lay exposed to the sun 
and storm. It is true the windows on the side of the building adjoining 
the yard, were generally observed to be closed, in order to shut out the 
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cdmost insupportsible stench which arose from the decomposing renuuns. 
But this closure of windows could, in no great degree, * abate the nui- 
sance ;' for not a breath of air could enter the house from any direction 
but it must come saturated with the disgusting and sickening odor that 
loaded the atmosphere around. It nee£ no professional learning to tell 
the deleterious influence upon health, which must be exerted by such an 
agency, operating for contmuous hours. 

Sucn cases, it is hoped and believed, are exceedingly rare. But it is 
much to be feared that the usual exemption enjoyed by teachers and pu- 
pils, from even such outrages upon their senses and sensibilities, as have 
been detailed, is to be attrmutea to the fact that such arrangements are 
not ordinarily convenient, rather than to any prevailing conviction of 
their impropriety, or anv general and settled purpose to avoid them. 
The case is named as at least strong evidence that tne pertinency of con- 
siderations, involving a regard either to taste, comfort, or even health it- 
self, is generally overlooked or disregarded, in fixing upon a site for a 
school-house. At all events these purposes are all exposed to be violated 
under the prevailing neglect of districts to secure the possession of suf- 
ficient ground for a yard around the school-house. But it would seem 
unnecessary to urge, beyond the bare suggestion, the importance of pro- 
viding for school-houses, a comfortable location, a sufiicient yard and 
play-ground, a wood-house and other out-buildings, a convenient access 
to water, and the surrounding of the premises with shade-trees which 
might serve for shelter, as weU as delight the eye, and aid to render the . 
school-house — ^what it should be — one of the most attracting and delight- 
ful places of resort upon the face of the earth. It should be such, that 
when the child shall have changed into the gray-haired man, and his 
memory wanders back through the long vista of vanished years, seeking 
for some object on which it may repose, this shall be the spot where it 
shall love to rest 

In the construction of the school-house — embracing its material, style 
of architecture, and finish — as little care and taste are exhibited, as 
might be expected from the indifference manifested in regard to its loca- 
tion and surrounding circumstances. Cheapness of construction seems, 
in most cases, to be the great governing principle, which decides upon 
its materials, its form, and all its internal arrangements. No complaint 
on this score could justljr be made, if the generalcondition of these ouild- 
ings were clearly and fairly attributed to want of ability. But while our 
other edifices, both public and private, have improved in elegance, con- 
venience, and taste, with the increasing wealth of our citizens, our school- 
houses linger in the rear and bear the impress of a former age. In this 
respect 

* That which in da}n of yore we were 
We at the present moment are. ' 

Lfow walls might be instanced as one of the prevailing defects in 
school-house architecture. The quantity of air contained m a school- 
room of the usual height, is so small as to be soon exhausted of its ox]^- 
gen; and the dullness, headache and depression which succeed to this 
rcsttl^ are but too well known and too often felt, although they may fail 
of bemg attributed to their true cause. And why shomd our children be 
robbed of a comfortable supply of that pure and wholesome air, with 
which our Creator, in the largeness and nchness of his bounty, has sur- 
rounded the earth and filled the sky ? But if the condition of the house 
is such, as in part to prevent the injurious effects arisixig from a deficiency 
of pure air, by means of broken windows and gaping crevices-^then 
colds, coughs and as the ultimate and crowning result — consumption^ 
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(and of this disease, what thousands of cases have had their foundations 
laid in the school-house !) must be the consequence of this sort of ex 
poBure. This is true in regard to all classes and conditions of pupils. 
But it should be distinctly kept in mind, although it is ordinarily overlooked 
and forgotten, that children accustomed to be comfortably protected 
against cold or vicissitudes of temperature, at home, will inevitably suffer 
the more when exposed to them in the school-house. And here is an ad- 
ditional reason why these structures should be improved, as our dwelling 
houses are generally becoming more comfortable. 

But there is not room here for details — not even to exhibit this topic in 
all its important bearings. And it has been thus hinted at only to prove 
that the general charge of faulty construction is not wholly unfounded. 

It was the purpose of the Superintendent to discuss at some length, 
the pernicious influence exerted, both upon the health of pupils, and 
their progress in learning, by the miserable structures in which the State 
abounds, out the extent of the remarks already made precludes it. 

One cause of the prevailing fault in regard to the construction and in- 
ternal arrangement of school-houses^ doubtless, is the want of proper 
models. Districts, when about erectmg a school-house, cannot well do 
more than follow the examples before them. To form the plan of a 
proper school-house — one well adapted to all the various ends which 
should be sought, such as the convenience, comfort, and health of pupils, 
convenience for supervision and conduct of the school, and facilities for 
tlie most successful prosecution of study — would require such an extent 
of observation and so full an acquaintance with the laws of health, of 
mind and morals — and then such a skill in designing a structure in wnich 
all the necessary conditions should be observed and secured, that it would 
be imreasonable to expect that a district could command them, without 
an opportunity to avail itself of the experience and observation of others. 
And districts nave ahnost universally felt this lack of guidance. But it 
is believed that hereafler, information on the subject of school-house 
architecture, will be more accessible ; and if, as a first step, some one 
district in every town in the State would avail itself of the necessary 
information, and make a vigorous effort to secure the erection of a well 
located, well planned, and well constructed school-house, they would per- 
form an act of high public beneficence, as well as confer upon themselves 
an inestimable blessing. And shall not one or two years realize the ac- 
complishment of tliis noble purpose ? What district will lead the van ? 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts ^om t?ie ^^ Report of the Commisaioner^ {Prof, Haddock, nf 

DartmotUh College) q; Common Scliools^ to the Legislature of A'sw 

Hampshire, June Session, 1847." 

^^ The success of our whole system depends as much on a thorough re- 
form in the construction and care of school-houses as upon any other 
single circumstance whatever. 

It is wonderful, and when their attention is called to it, strikes the in- 
habitants of tlie Districts themselves as really unaccotmtable, that care- 
ful and anxious parents have been content to confine their children for so 
many hours a day through a large part of the severest and most trying 
seasons of the year, in houses so ill constructed, so badly ventilated, so 
imperfectly warmea, so dirty, so instinct with vulgar ideas, and so utterly 
repu^ant to all habits of neatness, thought, taste, or purity. There are 
multitudes of houses in the State, not only inoonvemently located, and 
awkwardly planned, but absolutely dangerous to health and morals. 
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And it has struck me with the flreater surprise, that this is true not only of 
the thinly peopled parts of the State, but of fiourishinff villages. In one 
of the largest towns the principal District School was Kept the last win- 
ter, in a dilapidated rickety, uncouth, slovenly edifice, hsuroly more com- 
fortable than some barns within sight of it In one enterprising village 
the school-house, as I looked at it from a little distance, appeared deci- 
dedly the shabbiest and most neglected building, not to say dwelling, 
within reach of my eye. I have been in houses, which no scrubbing 
could keep clean; tney were never made to be clean: and this, in places, 
where private taste is adorning the town with the ornaments of architec- 
ture and enriching the country with the fruits of rural industry. 

It is. however, encouraging to find, that a better feeling is coming to 
prevail on this subject Many districts are rebuilding, and, in most in- 
stances, upon an improved plan. Some examples have been set of £[ood 
judgment and liberal expenditure for this imfortsmt object And it is 
hoped, that other districts will be stimulated to imitate them. 

Whenever a new house is to be erected, it should firat be carefully lo- 
cat^ so as best to accommodate the whole district, and by all means, on 
an open, healthy, agreeable site, with ample roon^ about it on all sides 
and out of the way of floods of water or of dust 

MAINE. 

Extract from a social ^^Remrt of the Secretary of the Board of Ed 
ucaiion^ upon the subject of School-Iiousesy 
" It is worthy of note, and of most serious consideration, that a ma- 
jority of the returns speak of ill-constructed school-houses as one of the 
most prominent ^defects in the practical operation of the law establishing 
common-schools.' The strength and uniformity of the language made 
use of, as well as the numerous applications to the members of me board, 
and their secretary, for information upon this subject, leave no room for 
doubt as to the existence of a wide-spread evil ; an evil, the deleterious 
influence of which, unless it is reformed, and that sjjeedily, is not to be con- 
fined to the present generation, but must be entailed upon posterity. In 
remarking upon this subject, as long ago as 1832, it was said by the 
board of censors of the American Institute of Instruction, that < if we 
were called upon to name the most prominent defect in the schools of our 
country ; that which contributes most, directly and indirectly, to retard 
the progress of public education, and which most loudly calls for a 
prompt and thorough reform, it would be the want of spacious and con- 
venient school-houses.' From every indication, there is reason to believe 
that the remark is applicable to our school-houses, in their present con- 
dition, as it was when made. For the purpose of contributmg, in some 
small degree, towards efiecting a reform for which so urgent a necessity 
exists, and rendering some assistance, in the way of counsel, to those who 
are about erecting new school-houses, or remodelling old ones, thisre)x>rt 
is prepared, under the direction of the board. It mSies no claim to origi- 
nality of thought or language ; it is, in fact, a mere com])ilation of the 
thoughts and umguage of others who have given the subject a carefu* 
investigation, whose opinions are the result of close observation and long 
experience, and are therefore entitled to our confidence and respect To 
save the necessity of giving credit, upon almost every page of this report 
for borrowed language, as well as ideas, it may here be remarked^ tliat 
the principal sources from which the information herewith communicated 
has Deen compiled, are, the reports upon the subject of school-houses, by 
Hon. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, Esq., azid ^The School-master,' 
by Mr. Greorge B. Emerson ; gentlemen to whom, for their efforts in the 
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cause, a large debt of gratitude is due from the friends of education ; a 
debt which can be discharged in no manner more acceptable to them, 
than by entering into their labors, and adopting and reducing to practice 
their very valuable suggestions." 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Extracts from " Report on the condition and improvement of the Pub- 
lic Sch/)ol8 of Rhode Island, submitted Nod. 1, 1845, by Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public ScAoote." 

" The condition of the school-houses, was, in my circuit through the 
schools, brought early and constantly under my notice, and to effect an 
immediate and thorough reform, public attention was early and earnestly 
called to the subject The many and great evils to the health, manners, 
morals, and intellectual habits of children, which grow out of their bad 
and defective construction and appurtenances, were discussed and ex- 
posed, and the advantages of more complete and convenient structures 
pointed out In compUance with the request of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, a law authorizing school districts to lay and collect a tax to renair 
the old, and build new school-houses, was trailed and passed ; and in 
pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly, a document was pre- 
pared embodying the results of my observations and reflections on the 
general principles of school-architecture, and such plans and descriptions 
of various structures recently erected, for large and small, city and coun- 
try districts, and for schools of different grades, as would enable any com- 
mittee to act understanding^, in framing a plan suitable to the wunta of 
any particular district or school The same document was afterwards 
abriaged and distributed widely, as one of the ^Educatixmal TVactSy^ 
over the state. I have secured tnc building of at least one school-house 
in each county, which can be pointed to as a model in all the essential 
features of location, construction, warming, ventilation, seats and desks, 
and other internal and external arrangements. 

During the past two years, more than fiffcy school-houses have been 
erected, or so thoroughly repaired, as to be substantially new — and most 
of them after plans and directions given in the above document, or fur- 
nished directly by myself, on application from districts or committees." 

" Of these, (three hundred and twelve school-houses visited,) twenty- 
nine were owned by towns in their corporate capacity ; one hundred and 
forty-seven by proprietors; and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which full re- 
turns were received, including those in Providence, twenty-five were in 
very good repair; sixty-two were in ordinary repair; and eighty-six 
were pronounced totally unfit for school purposes ; sixty-five were located 
in the public highway, and one hundred and eighty directly on the line 
of the road, without any jrard, or out-buildings attached ; and but twenty- 
one had a play-ground inclosed. In over two hundred school-rooms, the 
average height was less than eight feet, without any opening in the ceil- 
ing, or other effectual means for ventilation ; the seats and desks were 
calculated for more than two pupils, arranged on two or three sides of 
the room, and in most instances, where the results of actual measurement 
was given, the highest seats were over eighteen inches from the floor, 
and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were over fourteen inches 
for the youngest pupils, and these seats were unprovided with backs 
Two hundred and seventy schools were unfurnished with a clock, black- 
board, or thermometer, and only five were provided with a scraper and 
mat for the feet" 
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^Such was the condition of most of the places where the public schooid 
were icept in the winter of 1843-44, in the counties of Kent, Washington 
and Newport, and in not a few districts in the counties of Providence and 
Bristol. In some districts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-house 
was fitted up as a school-room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, 
such as they were, were owned by proprietors, to whom in msiny in- 
stances, the districts paid in rent a larger amount than would have been 
the interest on the cost of a new and commodious school house. Since 
the passage of the Act of January, 1844, empowering school districts to 
purchase, repair, build and furnish school-houses, and since public atten- 
tion was called to the evils and inconvenience of tne old structures, and to 
better plans of construction and internal arran^ment, by public addresses, 
and the circulation of documents, the work oi renovation in this depart- 
ment of school improvement has gone on rapidly. If the same progress 
can be made for three years more, Rhode Island can show, in proportion 
to tlie number of school districts; more specimens of good houses, and 
fewer dilapidated, inconvenient and unhealthy structures of this kind, than 
any other state. To bring about thus early this great and desirable 
result, I can suggest nothing beyond the vigorous prosecution of the 
same measures which have proved so successful during the past two 
years. 

1. The public mind in the backward districts must be aroused to an 
active sense of the close connection of a good school-house with a good 
school, by addresses, discussions, conversation and printed documents on 
the subject, and by the actual results of such houses in neighboring dis- 
tricts and towns. 

2. Men of wealth and intelligence in their several neighborhoods, and 
capitalists, in villages where they have a pecuniary interest, can continue 
tc exert tlieir influence in this department of improvement 

3. School committees of every town can refuse to draw orders in favor 
of any district which will not provide a healthy and convenient school* 
room for the children of the district ; and to approve plans for the repairs 
of an old, or the construction of a new house, which are to be paid for by 
a tax on the property of tlie district, unless such plans embrace the essen- 
tial features of a good school-house. 

4. The Commissioner of Public Schools must continue to furnish gra- 
tuitously, plans and directions for the construction and arrangement of 
school-houses, and to call the attention of builders and committees to such 
structures as can be safely designated as models. 

Districts should make regulations to preserve the school-house and 
appendages from injury or defacement, and authorizing the trustees to 
make all necessary repairs, without tiie formality of a special vote on the 
subject" 

MICHIGAN. 

Extracts frowi "Annual Report of the Superintendent (Him, Ira Mat^ 
hew.) ofPvbtic Instruction of the State of Michigan, submitted Decemr 
66rl0,1847.» J ^ ^ 

" The place where our country's youth receive their first instruction, and 
where nineteen twentieths of them complete their scholastic training 
claims early attention. We may then profitably dwell upon the condi- 
tion of our common school-houses. 

In some instances school-houses are favorably located, being situated 
on dry, hard ground, in a retired though central part of the district, in the 
midst of a natural or artificial grove. But they are usually located with- 
out reference to taste, or the health and comfort of teacher or children. 
They are generally on one comer of public roads, and sometimes adja* 
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cent to a cooper's shop, or between a blacksmith's shop and a saw-milL 
They are not unfrequently placed upon an acute an^e, where a road 
forks, and sometimes in turning that an^le the travel is chiefly behind 
the school-house, leaving it on a small tnangle, boimded on all sides by 
public roads. 

At other times the school-house is situated on a low and worthless 
piece of ground, with a sluggish stream of water in its vicinity, which 
sometimes even passes under the school-house. The comfort and health 
even of children are thus sacrificed to the parsimony of their parents. 

Scholars very generally step from the school-house directly into the 
highway. Indeed, school-houses are frequentlv one half in the highway, 
and the other half in the adjacent field, as though they were unfit far 
either. This is the case even in some of our principal villages. 

School-houses are sometimes situated in the middle of the highway, a 
portion of the travel being on each side of them. When scholars are en- 
gaged in their recreations, they are exposed to bleak winds and the in- 
clemency of the weather one portion of the year, and the scorching rays 
of ^e meridian sun another portioa Moreover, their recreations must 
be conducted in the street, or thev trespass upon their neighbors' premi- 
ses. Such situations can hardly be expected to exert the most favorable 
influence upon the habits and character of the rising generation. * * 

Although there is a great variety in the dimensions of school-houses, 
yet there are few less than sixteen by eighteen feet on the ground, ana 
fewer still larger than twenty-four by thirty feet Exclusive of entry and 
closets, when they are furnished with these appendages, school-houses 
are not usuEdly larger than twenty by twenty-four feet on the ground, 
and seven feet in neight They are, indeed, more frequently smaller 
than larger. School-houses of these dimensions have a capacity of three 
thousand three hundred and sixty cubic feet, and are usually occupied by 
at least forty-five scholars in the winter season. Not unfrequently sixty 
or seventy, and occasionally more than a hundred scholars occupy a room 
of this size. 

A simple arithmetical computation will abundantly satisfy any person 
who is acquainted with the composition of the atmosphere, the influence 
aC respiration upon its fitness to sustain animal life, and the quantity of 
air that enters the lungs at each inspiration, that a school-room of the 
preceding dimensions does not contain a sufficient quantity of air to sus- 
tain the Tiealthy respiration of even forty-jme scholars, three hours, the 
usual length of each session ; and frequently the school-house is imper- 
fectly ventilated between the sessions at noon, or indeed, for several days 
in succession. 

The ordinarv facilities for ventilating school-rooms, are opening a door, 
or raising the lower sash of the windows. The prevailing practice with 
refrence to their ventilation, is opening and closing the door, as the schol- 
ars enter and pass out of the school-house, before school, auring the re- 
cesses, and at noon. Ventilation, as suchj I may safely say, has not 
hitherto been practiced in one school in fifly. It is true, the door has been 
occasionally set open a few minutes, and the windows have been raised, 
but the object has been, either to let the smoke pass out of the room, or 
to cool it when it has become too warm^ not to ventilate it. Ventila- 
tion, by opening a door or raising the windows, is imperfect, and fre- 
quently injurious. A more eflectual and safer method of ventilation, is 
to lower the upper sash of the windows, or, in very cold or stormy 
weather, to open a ventilator in the ceiling, and allow the vitiated air to 
e8C£Q)e into the attic. In this case, there should be a free communication 
between the attic and the outer air, by means of a lattice window, or 
otiierwise. A ventilator may be constructed in connection with the 
chimney, by carrying up a partition in the middle. One half the chim- 
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ney, in this case, may be used for a smoke flue, and tne other half for a 
ventilator. 

There are few school-houses the internal construction of which is in all 
respects alike ; yet, by far the majority of them will rank in one of the 
tliree following classes : 

1. The first class embraces those which are constructed with one or 
two tiers of desks along each side of the house, and across one end of it ; 
the outer seat having the wall of the house for its back, and the front of 
each tier of desks constituting the back to the next inner seat There is 
usually an alley on each side of the house and at the end of it, leaving 
the seats of sufficient length to accommodate from five to eight scholars. 
Those sitting next the alleys can pass to and from tiieir seats without 
discommoding others. All the rest, (usually not less than three-fourths 
the entire number,) disturb from one to five or six scholars every time 
they pass to or from their seats ; unless, (which is about as commonly 
practiced, eepecialiy with the scholars most distant from the alleys,} they 
climb over the desks in front of them. 

Occasionally the desks are shorter, accommodating three or four schol- 
ars; and, sometimes, they are intended to accommodate two scholars only, 
80 th&t each of them, (excepting the outer ones at the end desks,) sits ad- 
jacent to an alley, and can pass to and from his seat without disturbing 
others. There is usually a desk, or table, for the teacher's use, (or at 
least a place ibr one,) at the end of the house not occupied by the cross 
seats. 

2. The second class embraces those in which the desks extend across 
the house, with eui alley through the middle of it lengthwise, and occar 
sionally one around the outside of the room. AH the desks of the second 
class front the teacher's desk or table. 

3. The third class embraces those which are constructed with a row of 
desks along each side of the house, and across one end of it, the desks 
fronting the walls of the house, so that the backs of the scholars, while 
sitting at them, are turned towards the teacher. In this class of houses 
there are usually three long seats without backs, just within the desks. 
Sometimes the seats are jomed at the comers so as to continue unbroken, 
twice the length of the house and once its width, a distance of forty-five 
or fifty feet There is usually a second tier of seats, and sometimes desks 
within them, fronting the central part of the room. 

There is one impropriety in the construction of a majority of school 
houses. The desks are generally constructed with close fronts extend 
in^ to the floor, whereby a free circulation of air, and consequent equili- 
bnum of temperature, are interrupted, which would take place were the 
seats and desks so arranged as to allow suitable channels of communica- 
tion. The scholars behmd the desks are necessarily troubled with cold 
feet, unless the room is kept too warm. Were this evil removed, the 
first class, with short desks, would constitute a very comfortable and con- 
venient arrangement, except from the circumstance that the children are 
placed opposite each other, which is a serious evil, especially where both 
sexes are in the same room, as is the case in nearly all of our common 
schools. 

Another objection to bng desks, is the inconvenience to which the 
scholars are subjected in passing to and from their seats. This objection 
exists to a considerable extent m the second class of houses, especially 
where there is not an alley around the outside of the room. Were it not 
for this inconvenience, — which might be obviated by introducing a greater 
number of alleys and shortening Sie desks, so as to accommodate but two 
scholars, each of whom would sit adjacent to an alley, and could pass to 
and from his seat without disturbing others — the second would, in my 
lodgment, constitute the preferable plan. All the scholars should facs 
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the teacher, but none of them should face each other. This is partica- 
larly important where both sexes attend the same school. 

And what shall I say of the third class ? — I can readily enumerate 
some of its inconveniences, but its real advantages are, in my opinion, 
few. The following are some of the inconveniences : 1. There is little 
or no uniformity, usually, in the position of the scholars. Some of them 
face the walls, others the inner part of the room, and others still sit astride 
the seat 2. When the teacher desires the attention of the school, a por- 
tion of the scholars must either turn about, or sit with their backs towards 
him, while he addresses them. 3. In changing their positions in foul 
weather, the scholars are apt to muddy the seats, and the clothes of those 
who sit adjacent to them. 4. The change of position is frequently em- 
barrassing to the girls. 5. Front lights are less pleasant^ and more inju- 
rious to the eyes, Sian side lights or oack ones are. 6. Sitting on a plane 
seat, without a back, is uncomfortable, andoflen engenders d£ease of the 
spine, especially in childhood and youth. 

The principal supposed advantage of this construction is, I believe, that 
it edfor^ the teacher a better opportunity for detecting the scholars when 
engaged in mischief. I do not see how any material advantage of this 
kind can exist, till the bodies of children become transparent 

But were the supposed advantage real, it seems to me to be temptinj^ 
children to do wrong, to give the teacher an opportunity of displaying his 
skill in detecting them. When children cannot see their teacher, they 
frequently think Tie cannot see them, and conduct accordingljr. 

There are several inconveniences not yet specified, existing to a less 
or greater extent, in each of the three classes of nouses I have described. 

1. The height of the seats, although sometimes adjusted with great 
care, is frequently determined without any apparent regard to the size 
and comfort of the scholars who are to occupy them. I have visited 
many schools in which the majority of the scholars reverse the ordinary 
practice of standing up and sitting down. They literal iysUuponA stofid 
dotm, their heads bein^ higher while sitting than when standing. 

2. The desks, with meir close fronts, are frequently several inches too 
high. I have visited many schools in which all tliat could be seen of a 
majority of the scholars occupying the back scats, was a part of their 
heads, and that too, when they sat erect upon tlieir seats. The desks, 
moreover, are frequently inclined twenty-five or thirty de^ees, so that a 
book laid upon them immediately slides off. An inclination of one inch 
to the foot will be found more convenient than greater obliquity. A 
space of three inches on the most distant portion of the desk, should be 
iefl horizontal, for inkstands, pencils, pens, etc. 

3. The floor is sometimes considerably inclined, for the purpose, I sujp- 
pose, of ^ving the teacher a better opportunity of seeing the more dis- 
tant scholars. The whole school is not only subjected to the inconven- 
ience of walking up and down an inclined plane, but what is much worse, 
when scholars sit upon their seats, and rest their feet upon the floor, 
when within reach, they are constantly sliding from under them. 

School-houses are not generally furnished wiUi suitable conveniences 
for disposing of the loose wearing apparel of the scholars, their dinners, 
etc. There are sometimes a few nails or shelves, in a common entry, 
throuffh which all the scholars pass, upon which a portion of their clothes 
may be hung or laid, and where dinners may be deposited. But in such 
cases, the outside door is usually Iefl open, tne rain and snow beat in, and 
the scholars, in haste to get their own clothes, frequently pull down as 
many more, which are trampled under foot Moreover, the dinners are 
frozen, and not unfrequently they are devoured by dogs, and even by the 
hogs that run in the street But the majority of school-houses are not 
furnished with an entry ; and where there is one, frequently not even a 
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nail can be found in it, upon which a single article of clothing may be 
hung. Neither are there nails or shelves for this purpose within the 
school-room. Scholacrs generally are obliged to throw their clothes 
across the desks, upon the seats, or into the windows. 

School-houses are generally warmed by means of stoves, some of 
which are in a good condition, and supplied with dry wood from the wood- 
house. The instances, however, in which such facilities for warming 
exist, are comparatively few. It is much more common to see cracked 
and broken stoves, the doors without either hinges or latch, and rusty pipe 
of various sizes. Green wood, and that which is old and partly decayed, 
either drenched with rain or covered with snow, is much more frequently 
used for fuel, than sound, seasoned wood, protected from the weather by 
a suitable wood-house. With tliis state or things, it is difficult to kindle 
a fire, which bums poorly, at best, when kindled. The room is filled 
with smoke a considerable part of the time, especially in stormy weather. 
The school is frequently interrupted two or three times a day, to fasten 
together and tie up the stove pipe. This may seem a little Uke exagger- 
ation. I know tliere are many exceptions. But in a majority of in- 
stances some of these inconveniences exist, and the most of them are 
united in more cases than people are aware of I have heard trustees 
and patrons who have visited their school with me, for the first time in 
several years, say, " We ought to have some dry wood to kindle with ;" 
'' I did'nt know as it was so smoky ;" " We must get some new pipe ; 
really our stove is getting dangerous," etc. And some of the boys nave 
relieved the embarrassment of their parents by saying, " It don't smoke 
near as bad to-day as it does sometimes." 

The principal reason why the stoves in our school-houses are so cracked 
and broken, and why the pipes are so rusty and open, lies in the circum- 
stance that green wood from the snow bank^ is used for fuel, instead of 
drif wood from the wood-house. There are at least tliree reasons why 
this is poor policy. 

1. It takes at feast double the amount of wood. A considerable portion 
of the otherwise sensible heat becomes latent in the conversbn of ice, 
snow and moisture into steam. 

2. The steam thus generated cracks the stove and rusts the pipe, so 
that they will not last one half as long as though dry wood fh)m Uie wood- 
house were used. And, 

3. It is impossible to preserve an even temperature. Sometimes it is 
too cold, and at other times it is too warm. Several teachers have in- 
formed me that in order to keep their fires from going out, it was neces- 
sary to have their stoves constantly full of wood, that a portion of it 
might be seasoning wliile the rest was burning. Moreover, very ofien- 
sive and injurious gases are generated in this manner. 

There are, perlj^ps, in the majority of school-houses, a pail for water, 
cup, and broom, and a.chair for the teacher. Some one or more of these 
are frequently wanting. I need hardi/ say every school-house should be 
supplied with them all. In addition to these, every school-house should 
be iurnished with the following articles : — 1. An evaporating dish for the 
stove, which should be supplied with clean pure water. 2. A thermom- 
eter, by which the temperature of the room may be regulated. 3. A 
clock, by which the time of beginnmg and closing school, and conducting 
all its exercises, may be governed. 4. A shovel and toogs. 5. An ash- 
pail and ash-house. For want of these, much filth is frequently suffered 
to accumulate in and about the school-house, and not unfrequently the 
house itself takes fire and burns down. 6. A wood-house, well supplied 
with seasoned wood. * 7. A well, with provisions not only for drinking, 
but for the cleanliness of pupils. 8. At last, though not least, in this con- 
nection, two privies, in the rear of the school-house, separated by a high 
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close fence, one for the boys and the other for the girk. For want o. 
these indispensable appendages of civilization, the oehcacy of chiidrea 
is frequently offended, and their morals corrupted. Nay, more, the un 
natural detention of the^ce^. when nature calls for an evcuMiation, is fre- 
quently the foundation for cnronic diseases, and the principal cause of 
permanent ill health, resulting not unfrequently in premature death. 

In eu-chitectural appearance, school-houses have more resembled bams, 
sheds for cattle, or mechanic shops, than Temples of Science, — windows 
are broken — ^benches are mutilated — desks are cut up — wood is unpro- 
vided — out buildings are neglected — obscene images and vulgar deline- 
Btions meet the e5re without and witliin— the plastering is smoked and 
patched — the roof is so open as to let in a flood of water m a storm, sufR- 
cient to drown out a school, were not the floor equally open." 

We close this mass of testimony as to the deplorable condition of 
the common, or public school-houses in States where public instruc- 
tion has received the most attention, with an extract from a " Report 
on School-houses published by order of the Directors of the Essex 
County Teachers* Association in 1833." 

" There is one subject more to which we must be permitted to refer. 
One in which the morals of the young are intimately connected, one in 
which parents, instructors, and scholars, should unite their efforts to pro- 
duce a reform ; there should be nothing in or about school-houses, calcu- 
lated to defile the mind, corrupt the heart, or excite imholy and forbidden 
appetites ; yet considering the various character of those brought together 
in our public schools, and considering also how inventive are corrupt 
minds, m exhibiting openly the defilement which reigns within, we do not 
know out we must expect that school-houses, as well as other public 
buildings, and even fences, will continue to bear occasional marks both of 
lust and profaneness. But we must confess that the general apathy 
which apparently exists on this subject, does appear strange to us. It is 
a humbling fact, that in many of these houses, there are highlv indecent, 
profane, and Ubidinous marks, images and expressions, some of which are 
spread out in broad characters on the walls, where they unavoidably 
meet the eyes of all who come into the house, or being on the outside, 
salute the traveler as he passes by, wounding the delicate, and annoying 
the moral sensibilities of the heart While there is still a much greater 
number in smaller character, upon the tables and seats of the students, 
and even in some instances, of the instructors, constantly before the eyes 
of those who happen to occupy them. How contaminating these must 
be, no one can be entirely insensible. And yet how unalarmed, or if not 
entirely unalarmed^ how little is the mind of community directed to the 
subject, and how httle effort put forth to stay this foimtain of corruption. 
We will mention as evidence of the public apathy, one house which we ^ 
suppose is this day, it certainly was a few months since, defiled by images 
and expressions of the kind referred to, spread out in open observation 
upon its walls, which are known to have been there for eight or ten 
years. In this building during all this time, the summer and winter 
schools have been kept ; here me district have held their business meet- 
ings ; here frequently has been the singing^chool; here, too. religiouis 
meetings have oflenbeen held ; here, too, me school committee, tne famers, 
mothers, and friends of the children, have come to witness the progress 
of their children in knowledge and virtue ; all of whom must have wit- 
nessed, and been ashamed of their defilement, and yet no effectual effort 
has been put forth to remove them. 
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The fo]lowing views are engraved from " Daguerreotype Likenesses " of two 
district school-houses in Ck>nnecticut, 09 they were in 1852, and in which 
schools were not taught, but ** kept according to law." Although a good work 
has been accomplished within their walls, in years which go back beyond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, they are now neither attractive without, or con^ 
▼enient within. 
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IL GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

1. A location, healthy, accessible from all parts of the district; 
retired from the dust, noise, and danger of the highway; at- 
tractive, from its choice of sun and shade, and commanding, in one 
or more directions, the cheap, yet priceless educating influences of 
fine scenery. 

2. A site large enough to admit of a yard in front of the building, 
either common to the whole school or appropriated to greensward, 
flowers and shrubbery, and two yards in the rear, one for each sex, 
properly inclosed, and fitted up with rotary swings, and other means 
of recreation and exercise, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never neglect. 

3. Separate entrances to the school-room for each sex ; each en- 
trance distinct from the front door, and fitted up with scraper, mats, 
and old broom for the feet ; with hooks, shelves, &c., for hats, over- 
coats, over-shoes, and umbrellas ; with sink, pump, basin and towels, 
and with brooms and duster, and all the means and appliances 
necessary to secure habits of order, neatness and cleanliness. 

4. School-room, in addition to the space required by aisles and 
the teacher*s platform, sufiicient to accommodate with a seat and 
desk, not only each scholar in the district who is in the habit of at- 
tending school, but all who may be entitled to attend ; with verge 
enough to receive the children of industrious, thoughtful, and reli- 
gious families, who are sure to be attracted to a district which is 
blessed with a good school-house and a good school. 

5. At least one spare room for recitation, library, and other uses, 
to every school-room, no matter how small the school may be. 

6. An arrangement of the windows, so as to secure one blank wall, 
and at the same time, the cheerfulness and warmth of the sunlight, at 
all times of the day, with arrangements to modify the same by blinds, 
shutters, or curtains. 

7. Apparatus for warming, by which a large quantity of pure air 
from outside of the building can be moderately heated, and intro- 
duced into the room without passing over a red-hot iron surface, and 
distributed equally to diflferent parts of the room. 

8. A cheap, simple, and eflicient mode of ventilation, by which 
the air in every part of a school-room, which is constantly becoming 
vitiated by respiration, combustion, or other causes, may be constantly 
flowing out of the room, and its place filled by an adequate supply of 
fresh air drawn from a pure source, and admitted into the room at 
the right temperature, of the requisite degree of moisture, and without 
any perceptible current. 

9. A desk with at least two feet of top surface, and in no case for 
more than two pupils, inclined towards the front edge one inch in a 
foot, except two to three inches of the most distant portion, which 
should be level, and covered with cloth to prevent noise — fitted with 
an ink-pot (supplied with a lid and a pen-wiper,) and a slate, with a 
pencil'holder and a sponge attached, and supported by end-pieces or 
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Stanchions, curved so as to be convonient for sweeping, and to admit of 
easy access to the seat — these of varying heights for small and 
large pupils, the front edge of each desk being from seven to nine 
inches (seven for the lowest and nine for the highest,) higher than 
the front edge of the seat or chair attached. 

10. A chair or bench for each pupil, and in no case for more than 
two, unless separated by an aisle, with a seat hollowed like an ordi- 
nary chair, and varying in height from ten to seventeen inches from 
the outer edge to the floor, so that each pupil, when properly seated, 
can rest his feet on the floor without the muscles of the thigh press* 
ing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a support for the 
muscles of the back, rising above the shoulder-blades. 

11. An arrangement of the seats and desks, so as to allow of an 
aisle or free passage of at least two feet around the room, and be- 
tween each range of seats for two scholars, and so as to bring each 
scholar under the supervision of the teacher. 

12. Arrangements for the teacher, such as a separate closet for 
his overcoat, &c.,a desk for his papers, a library of books of reference, 
maps, apparatus, and all such instrumentalities by which his capa- 
cities for instruction may be made in the highest degree useful. 

13. Accommodations for a school library for consultation and cir- 
culation among the pupils, both at school and as a means of carrying 
on the work of self-education at their homes, in the field, or the work- 
shop, after they have left school. 

14. A design in good taste and fit proportion, in pkce of the 
wretched perversions of architecture, which almost universally char- 
acterize the district school-houses of New England. 

1 5. While making suitable accommodation for the school, it will be 
a wise, and, all things considered, an economical investment, on the 
part of many districts, to provide apartments in the same building, or 
in its neighborhood, for the teacher and his family. This arrangement 
will give character and permanence to the office of teaching, and at 
the same time secure better supervision for the school-house and 
premises, and more attention to the manners of the pupils out of 
school. Provision for the residence of the teacher, and not un- 
frequently a garden for his cultivation, is made in connection with the 
parochial schools in Scotland, and with the first class of public schools 
in Germany. 

1 6. Whenever practicable, the privies should be disconnected from 
the play-ground, and be approached from a covered walk. Perfect 
seclusion, neatness and propriety should be strictly observed in re- 
lation to them. 

17. A shed, or covered walk, or the basement story paved under 
feet, and open for free circulation of air for the boys, and an upper 
room with the floor deafened and properly supported for calisthenic 
exercises for the girls, is a desirable appendage to every school. 



m. PLANS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. . 

In determining the details of construction and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varying cir- 
cumstances of country and city, of a large and a small number of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
instruction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there will be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be. arranged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a summer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In small villages, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
pupils. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given to 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades — viz. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or Grammar ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of large cities, regularly organized 
Infant Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul- 
ture of the morals, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitations, 
must have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitation, or the 
several classes in distinct rooms trader appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur- 
sued, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, much ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
struction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of which, with explanations and descrip- 
tions, will be here given. 
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Plans op School-Houses with one School*rook. 

The largest number of school-houses v'hich are erected with but 
ooe school-room, are intended for District, or for Primary Schools. 

District School. 

By a District School, in this connection, is understood a public 
school open to all the children of the district, of both sexes, and of 
the school age recognized by tho practice of the district, or the regu- 
lations of the school committee of the town to which such district 
belongs. It is an unclassified school, and is taught in one apartment, 
by one teacher, usually without any assistance even from older pupils 
of the school. It varies in the character of its scholars, and its 
methods of instruction, from summer to winter, and from winter to 
summer. In summer, the younger children and classes in the ele- 
mentary studies predominate, and in the winter the older pupils, and 
classes in the more advanced studies, whilst some of both extremes, 
as to age and studies, are to be found in both the winter and summer 
session of the district school. This variety of ages and studies, and 
consequent variety of classes, increased by the irregularity of at- 
tendance, is not only a serious hinderance to the proper arrangement, 
instruction and government of the school, but presents almost insu- 
perable obstacles to the appropriate construction and furniture of the 
school-house, which is too often erected on the smallest possible 
scale of size and expense. A vast amount of physical suffering and 
discomfort to the pupils is the necessary result of crowding the older 
and younger pupils into a small apartment, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either, and especially when no precaution has been 
taken to adapt the supply and arrangements of seats and desks ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances of the same school in winter 
and summer. In every district, or unclassified school, the school- 
room should be fitted up with seats and desks for the older and 
younger pupils, sufiicient to accommodate the maximum attendance of 
each class of scholars at any season of the year. And if this cannot 
be effected, and only a sufficient number of seats can be secured to 
accommodate the highest number of both sexes in attendance at any 
one time, then in winter the seato and desks for the smaller children 
should be removed to the attic, and their place supplied by additional 
seats and desks for the older pupils ; and in summer this arrange- 
ment should be reversed. 



Primary Schools. 

By a Primary School, m our American School Systems, is under- 
stood, not generally an Elementary School, embracing a course of 
instruction for the great mass of the children of the community 
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ncder fourteen yean of age — but specifically, that class or grade of 
schools which receive only the youngest pupils, and those least 
advanced in their studies. 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect which does 
not include special arrancrements for the systematic training and in- 
struction of very young children, especially in all cities, manufactur- 
ing villages, and large neighborhoods. Among the population of 
such places, many parents are sure to be found, who, for want of 
intelligence or leisure, of constancy and patience, are unfitted to 
watch the first blossoming of the souls of their children, and to train 
them to good physical habits, virtuous impulses, and quick and accu- 
rate observations ; to cleanliness, obedience, openness, mutual kind- 
liness, piety, and all the virtues which wise and far-seeing parents 
desire for their offspring. The general result of the home training 
of the children of such parents, is the neglect of all moral culture 
when such culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of manners, 
personal habits, and language, which the best school training at a 
later period of life can with difficulty correct or eradicate. To meet 
the wants of this class of children. Halls of Refuge and Infant 
Schools were originally instituted by Oberlin, Owen, and Wilderspin, 
and now constitute under these names, or the names of Primary 
Schools, or Primary Departments, a most important branch of ele- 
mentary education, whether sustained by individual charity, or as 
part of the organization of public instruction. 

No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this 
country, can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School for 
children under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a distinct 
grade ot schools, with the modifications which it has since re- 
ceived there, and elsewhere, from the principles and methods of 
the Infant School system, has led to most important improvements in 
the quality and quantity of instruction in our public schools, and the 
sooner a Primary School properly organized, furnished and man- 
aged, can be established in every large neighborhood, and especially 
in the " infected districts" of cities and manufacturing villages, tlie 
more rapid and more thorough will be the progress of education. 

Location, Yard, anp Plat Ground. 

The site or location of a school-house should be quiet, retired, 
accessible, attractive, and in all respects healthy. To secure these 
conditions, no reasonable expense should be spared — for a house 
thus situated promotes in many ways the highest objects for which 
a school is instituted. 

Noisy and dusty thoroughfares, and the vicinity of places of idle 
and vicious resort, as well as bleak plains, unsheltered hill tops, 
and stagnant marshes, should all be avoided, no matter how cen- 
tral, accessible, or cheap the land may be. 

In a city or village, a rear lot, with access from two or more 
Vtreets. will not only be more economical, quiet and safe, but will 
secure,' at the same cost as a narrow front lot, the advantages of a 
spacious play ground, and admit of the adornments of fiower plats, 
■hnibbery, and trees. 
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In the country, and in small villages, there will be no difficulty, 

, to a liberal and enlightened community or committee, in procuring 

a spacious lot, attractive from its choice of sun and shade, of trees 

and flowers, and commanding, in one or more directions, the cheap 

yet priceless educating influences of fine scenery. 

In citv or country, a site should be provided, large enough to 
admit of a yard in front of the building, either common to the 
whole school, or appropriated to greensward, flowers, and shrub-, 
bery, and two yards in the rear, one for each sex, properly graded, 
inclosed, and fitted up with apparatus for recreation and exercise 
in all states of the weather, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never forgets, and in respect to which the most perfect seclusion, 
neatness, and propriety should be enforced. 

The extent to which facilities for gymnastic and calisthenic ex- 
ercises shall be introduced into the play-ground, must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the school, and mainly by the place 
which they are to occupy as part of the physical education of the 
pupils. For purposes of recreation, except in the simplest and 
cheapest form, and for very young children, and at all times under 
' the direction and supervision of the teacher, who should be spe- 
cially trained to superintend the exercises and amusements of the 
play ground, this apparatus has not much value. When pursued 
at all times, without system, without reference to age, or strength, 
or the purposes intended, without direction, from day to day for a 
whole term, the exercises become wearisome, the apparatus la 
abused, and serious accidents not unfrequently occur. But when 
gymnastics can be taught and practiced as a regular branch of 
education — when the more difllicult fetes of activity, strength, and 
endurance, are attained by elementary trials of various sorts, gradu- 
ated to the age and constitution of each pupil, and so alternated 
as to keep the interest constantly alive — when walking exercises 
in the field, or to remarkable places, and even ordinary spots, are 
occasionally substituted for the miUtary drill, and running, leaping, 
vaulting, balancing, climbing, and lifting, in the gymnasium — 
when the incidental acquisition of the moral habits of cleanliness 
m person, neatness in dress, punctuality, promptitude, and obedi- 
ence, is made a matter of even greater importance than the direct 
result of muscular development, an erect and graceful carriage, a 
firm and regular step, which are the direct objects of these exer- 
cises — then, they are truly valuable, and every facility for their in- 
troduction should be provided in the play ground. Whenever in- 
troduced, the machines and instruments should be constructed of 
the best material and by the best workmen, for life and limb must 
not be endangered to save expense in these respects. 

The following cuts and description may be useful to an ingeni* 
ous carpenter, who can not consult a systematic treatise on gym- 
nastics.* The cut which follows, of a play-ground for an infant, 
or primary school, is copied from Wilderspin's Early Education. 
We should prefer to see a female teacher presiding over the scene. 

* See Instructions in Gymnastics, containing a full description of more than eight ban- 
drsd cj^ercrses, and iilastrated br fire hundred engrsTings, Bj J. E. D'Alfooce, late pro* 
fesfcor of GymnaKics in the Mifitary School in St. Petersborgb, and in Paris. New York; 
George F. Nesbit & Co., WaU street 186L 
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The house should stand in a dry i^nd airy situation, large enough to aUow 
a spacious play ground. No pains should be spared on this prineiind and par* 
amount department of a proper infant school. The more extensire the 
ground may be, the better ; but the smallest size for 300 children ought to be 
100 feet in length, br at least 60 in breadth. It should be walled round, not 
so much to prevent the children from straying, as to exclude intruders upon 
them, while at play : for this purpose, a wall or close pding, not lower than 
six feet high, will be found sufficient. With the exception of a flower border, 
from four to six feet broad all round, lay Uie whole ground, after leveling ana 
draining it thoroughly, with small binding gravel, which must be always kept 
in repair, and well swept of loose stones. Watch the gravel, and prevent the 
children making holes in it to form pools in wet weather ; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and shrubs, and 
make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the walls cherry and other 
fhiit trees and currant bushes ; pjace some ornaments and tasteful decora- 
tions in different parts of the border — as a honeysuckle bower, &c., and sepa- 
rate the dressed ground from the graveled area by a border of strawberry 
plants, which may be protected from the feet of the children by a skirting of 
wood on the outside, three inches high, and painted green, all round the 
ground. Something even approaching to elegance in the dressing and decking 
of the playground, will afford a lesson whicn may contribute to refinement 
and comfort for life. It will lead not only to clean and comfortable dwellings, 
but to a taste for decoration and beauty, which Will tend mainly to expel 
coarseness, discomfort, dirt, and vice, from the economy of the humbler 



For the excellent and safe exercise afforded by the Rotary Swingt erect, at 
the distance of thirty feet from each other, two posts or masts, from sixteen 
to eighteen feet high above the ground ; nine incnes diameter at the foot, di- 
minishing to seven and a 
half at top ; of ffood well- 
seasoned, hard timber; 
charred with fire, about 
three feet under ground, 
fixed in sleepers, and 
bound at top with a strong 
iron hoop. In the mid- 
dle of the top of the post 
is sunk perpendicularly 
a cylindrical hole, ten 
inches deep, and two 
inches in diameter, made 
strong by an iron ring 
two inches broad within 
the top, and by apiece of 
iton an inch thick to fill 
up the bottom, tightly 
fixed in. A strong pivot 
of iron, of diameter to 
turn easily in the socket 
described, but with as 
little lateral play as pos- 
sible, is placed vertically 
in the hole, its upper end 
standing 4 inches above 
it On this pivot, as an 
axle, and close to the 
top of the post, but so as 
to turn easily, is fixed a 
wheel of iron, twenty- 
four inches diameter, 
strengthened by four 
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•pokes, something like a common roasting-jack wheel, bnt a little lar^r. The 
nm should be flat, two inches broad, and half an inch thick. In this rim are 
six holes or eyes, in which rivet six strong iron hooks, made to ium in the 
holes, to prevent the rope from twisting. To these hooks are fixed six well- 
chosen ropes, an inch diameter, and each reaching down to within two feet of 
the ground, having half-a-dozen knots, or small wooden balls, fixed with nails, 
a foot from each other, beginning at the lower extremity^ and ascending to 
six feet from the ^oand. A tin cap. like a lamp cover, is placed on the top 
of the whole machine, fixed to the prolongation of the pivot, and a Uttle larser 
than the wheel, to protect it from wet. To this, or to the wheel itself, a tew 
waggoners' bells appended, would have a cheerful efifect on the children. 
The operation of this swine must, from the annexed cut, be obvious. Four, 
or even six children, lay hold of a rope each, as high as they can reach, and, 
starting at the same instant, run a few steos in the circle, then suspend them- 
selves by their hands, drop their feet ana run again when fresh impulse is 
wanted ; aeain swine rouna, and so on< A child of three or four years old, 
wiU often fly several times round the circle without touching the ground. 
There is not a muscle in the body which is not thus exercised ; and to render 
the exercise equal to both halves of the body, it is important that, after sever- 
al rounds in one direction, the party should stop, change the hands, and go 
round in the onposite direction. To prevent fatigue, and to equalize the ex- 
ercise among tne pupils, the rule should be, that each six pupils should have 
thirty or forty rounds, and resign the ropes to six more, who have counted 
the rotations. 

Tovs being discarded as of no use. or real pleasure, the only plaything of 
the playground consists of bricks for ouildine, made of wood, four inches by 
two and one and a-half. Some hundreds ofthese, very equally made, should 
be kept in a large box in a corner of the ground, as the quieter children delight 
to build houses and castles with them ; the condition, however, alwavs to be, 
that they shall correctly and conscientiously replace in the box the mil com- 
plement or tale of bricks they take out ; in which rule, too, there is more than 
one lesson. 

In a comer of the playground, concealed by shrubbery, are two water clos- 
ets for the children, with six or eight seats in each ; that for the boys is sepa- 
rate from, and entered by, a difierent passage from t^at for the girls. Sup- 
ply the closets well with water, which, from a cistern at the upper end, shall 
run along with a slope under all the seats, into a sewer, or a pit m the ground. 
See that the closets are in no way misused, or abused. The eje of the teach- 
er and mistress should often be here, for the sake both of cleanliness and 
delicacy. Mr. Wilderspin recommends the closets being built adjoining the 
small class-room, with small apertures for the teacher's eye in the class-room 
wall, covered with a sprine lid, and commanding the range of the place. 
There is nothing in which children, especially in the humbler ranks, require 
more training. 

The annexed cut 
represents an infant 
school-room, modi- 
fied in a few unim- 
portant particulars, 
from the ground plan 
recommended by 
Mr. Wilderspin in 
h'lB** Early Educa- 
tion,^ published in 
1840. The original 
^an embraces a 
dwellinff for the 

teacher^s family, and two school-rooms, one for the boys and the other for the 
girls, each school having a gallery, class-room, and playground. The school- 
room is aboat 60 feet long by 38 wide, and the class-rooms each 13ft. by 10. 
D. Desks and Seats. G. Gidllery, capable of accommodating 100 children. 
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The chief requisites in an infant-school play-eroiind are the following : 
A Climbing Stand ; a Horizontal Bar ; Parallel Bars ; Wooden Swings ; a 
Double Inclined Plane. 

The Climbing Stand consists essentially 
of a frame-work of poles, which support ropes 
for climbing. One of the most simple and 
economical is made of two ordinary scaflfold 
poles, planed smooth and painted, which sup- 
port a transverse beam having hooks, to 
which tho ropes are attached. 

The dimensions maybe as follows : Length 
of perpendicular poles, 15 feet, of which 4 
feet are sunk in the ground ; circumference 
of poles at the surface of the ground, 14 
inches ; length of transverse beam at top, 9 
feet. To this beam are attached, by screw- 
ing in, two iron hooks, which support the 
ropes ; these are 1 \ inches in diameter, to 
aiford a firm grasp to the hand. In order 
that the ropes may not wear through where attached to the hooks, they are 
spliced round an iron rincf, which is grooved on the outer surface to give a 
firmer hold to the rope. Both the ropes should be attached to the bottom of 
the poles so as to hang loosely : if not fastened at the bottom, the children 
. use them as swings while clingine to them, and are apt to injure themselves * 
by falling, or others by coming violently in contact with them. 

No apparatus is more advantageous : it is economical in its erection, and 
not liable to get out of order ; it affords exercise to a number of children at 
the same time, a succession being constantly engaged in climbing and de- 
scendine the ropes and poles ; the muscular exertion is not violent, but 
decidedly beneficial, expanding the chest, and giving power and freedom of 
motion to tho arms. This exercise is also quite free from danger, the chil- 
dren never advancing higher up the ropes than they feel themselves secure. 
During the seven years the Home and Colonial Infant-school has been 
estabhshed, 200 children have been the arerage attendance, but no accidents 
have occurred from thb use of the climbing-stand. 

The Horizontal Bar consists of a wooden bar formed of beech, red deal, 
or some other tough wood not apt to splinter or warp, about three inches in 
diameter, and usually six feet lon^, turned or planed round and smooth, in 
order that the hands may not be blistered by the friction. 

Every play-ground should possess two or three of these useful additions ; 
one 6 feet from the ground, another 5 feet, and a third 4 feet high, — each one 
being supported and fixed firmly by a post at both ends. Or they may bo 
arranged so that four posts will supptirt the three bars. The exercises per- 
formed on the horizontal bars consist in the child remaining suspended by 
the arms and hands ; in drawing the body up so as to look over the bar sev- 
eral times in succession ; in traversing from one end of the bar to the other 
(suspended by the hands,) both backwards and forwards ; in swinging the 
body whilst suspended from the bar. 
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like Parallel Bar consists of two bars 
Disced parallel with one another, each being 
nrom 6 to 8 feet long, 4 inches deep by 2 
inches wide, with the corners rounded off. 
The posts that support these bars in their po- 
sition should be 18 inches apart. The bars 
should project four inches beyond the post. 
Two sets of parallel bars are advantageous, one being 3 feet 9 inches high 
for the youn^r children, the other 4 feet high for the elder. 

The exercises on these bars consist in supporting the body on the arms, 
one hand resting on each bar, and by moving each hand alternately, proceed- 
ing forwards and backwards along the bars ; in swinging the body between 
the arms ; and in springing over the bar on each side, both backwards and 
forwards. 

The Wooden Sjnings afford a kind of exercise extremely popular with 
the younger children, who are not suflSciently active to take part in the other 
exercises. Each swing consists of two distmct parts : 1; A piece of 3-inch 
deal, 1 foot wide and 3 feet long, one end of which is sunk firmly in the 
ground, the other projecting 18 inches above the surface. At each edge of 
this piece is screwed on an iron plate, with an eye to receive the iron pivot 
on which the upper piece works. The upper, or horizontal piece, is made of 
8-inch plank, 1 foot wide and 12 feet long. At each end of this piece three 
handles, formed of 1 ft-inch deal, are strongly mortised in, 1 foot apart, thus 
forming seats for three children at each end. Between the bandies the 
plank should be rounded at the edges, so as to form an easy seat. At the 
under surface of each end a small block of wood is fixed, to prevent the 
plank wearing by striking the ground. 

The above directions should be adhered to. If the support be made lower, 
the motion of the swing is much lessened ; if the plank be made shorter, or 
the support higher, the swing approaches too nearly to the perpendicular, 
and serious accidents may ensue from the cliildren being thrown violently 
from the seats. The whole should be made as stout as recommended, other- 
I it is apt to break from the violent action. 




The Double Inclined Plane is adapted more especially for the younger chil- 
dren. It consists merely of a support of two-inch deal, 1 foot wide, and pro- 
jecting 3 feet from the ground. On this is laid the ends of two planks, each 
12 feet long, 1 foot wide, and U inch in tliickness. On the upper surface of 
each plank may be nailed, at intervals of eight or ten inches, small cross- 
pieces, to prevent the feet slipping. 




The use of the inclined plane is, that by ascendine and descending it, chil- 
dren acquire a facility in balancing themselves. The exercise is beneficial, 
as it calls into action the muscles of the legs and even of the body. It also 
furnishes an excellent situation to jump from, as the children can themselves 
Tary the height of the leap at pleasure. 

The general use of all tnese various exercises is, that the different muscles 
of the body may be strengthened, and the children thus fitted for a future life 
•of labor, and better prepared to escape in case of accidents 
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In addition to these simple applioocos of the playground, and whioh are paiHea- 
larly adapted to young children, there are a variety of gymnastic maohines or 
apparatus, designed for the systematio exeroise of the entire physical organiaatkm 
of scholars, some of which It would bo desirable to provide in some sheltered 
position of the yard, in all city schools, but which should be aooessible only under 
strict regulations, and the instructions of a well-trained master. As an illustra* 
tion both of the machines and their arrangement, we giro below engravings of 
the ground plan and principal machines of &e gymnasium attached to the Ck>llegi- 
ate and Commercial Institute — a private school of the highest grade of Williant 
H. Russell, of New Haven — which has the best apparatus which has (alien under 
our observation in this country. 

In the large cut. there will be observed a partition running across the building 
near the slovc and staircase W, This marks the limit of a boarded platform at 
this end, upon which arrangements may be made for a dressing-room, or at least 
for clothes pegs. 

As the letters upon the cuts of single machines designate the same machines in 
the larger engraving, the descriptions which we will give of them will apply to 
both. 

The woodtn horw^ ii. b a log, which may bo, if preferred, rudely fashioned 
like a horse's body, and is set upon four legs, about breast high. Two oroM* 




pieces, which do not appear m the cut, should be set transversely in the plaoes of 
the pommel and cantle of the saddle, raised high enough to allow of being well 
graiq>ed by the hand, and rounded over the top. The exercises upon this ma- 
chine are leaps and vaulting with the help of the hands, which are set upon the 
above cross-pieces, or on various parts of the machine. B^ is a tfring-board ; an 
elastic plank raised upon blocks at the ends, to assist the spring. It is, however, 
donbtftil whether such aids are desirable, for they do not habituate the pupil to 
the unyielding surfiice from which leaps must ffenerally be taken. The wooden 
horse exorcises give elasticity and spring to the frames and are useful to riders. 

C. b a tlanting ladder^ and D, a horizontal one. The exercises upon tiiese 
consist in hanging upon or under them, and passing from one end to the other. 




i>y means of the hands alone, in various ways, and are intended to strengthen HhA 
gripe, the arms, and the shoulders. The slanting ladder may run at an angle of 
abcmt forty-five degrees, from a baae about four feet high, to on altitude as great 
as is convenient. 
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J?, ifl a pair of parallel bart. both horizontal and slanting. The exeroiaea npon 
this maohine widen the shoulders, open the ohest, and strengthen that and the 
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shoulders. They are somewhat difficult, but exceedingly strengthening. Tlie 
bars are laree enough to grasp, say two and a half inches in thickness by three 
and a half deep, set upon strong uprights, so framed that the uprights at their 
insertion do not extend beyond the bars. About five feet is a proper height for 
the upper side of the bars. 

F, is a pair of inclined ropet, with their sliding-boxes. The windlass at F, with 
a stoat ratchet, is used to keep the ropes strained tight This machine is not 




▼ery useful ; the principal operation to be performed upon it being to put th« 
slidjng-boxes under the arms, and progress up the ropes by swinging the body. 




The machines marked G, //, /, A", O, c, d, and e, arc fixed between timbers 
and cro6s-piec<-8, whose places are shown by dotted lines, and the ground. G, G, 
are the weighte. They run in wooden tubes, and are suspended up(Hi ropes, at 
the other end of which arc rings for handles, seen hanging doT^n in the cut 
These are used to exercise the arms ; and the exercisers upon them are capably 
of rapidly developing the muscles of the fore arm, upper arm, shoulder and diest 
Tliey are performed by drawing or pushing out the weights \^nth the fingers, hands, 
or feet, in various positions. Hy is a tlanting ladder , such as was above described, 
i. is a doable running rope, running over two sheaves set in a cross-piece npan 
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ttiA thnben overhead, and with a stoat wooden handle, hung by the middle, at 
each end ; so that these handles hang loose, perhaps six feet apart, and five or six 
feet from the ground. Two persons, of nearly equal weight, are best fitted to use 
this machine. One jumps up a few inches, while the other weighs down upon 
his end of the rope so as to keep it strained tjght ; and ns the first oomes down 
again, the second jumps in his turn ; the motion beinff increased, if desired, until 
the jumps carry the hands up to the timber overhead, and the lower of the two 
pupils crouches down to the ground. JT, is a single and double vaulting bar. 
The bars are movable in slips in the uprights, and are set at any desired height 
by iron pegs running in holes in the uprights and through the bars. The bars, 
either alone or together, are used for performing jumps from the ground, with 
the hands on the bar, and for various other exercises with the feet off the ground. 
The vaulting exercises strengthen the lower limbs and give elasticity ; the re- 
maining ones are chiefly calculated, as indeed are the majority of the apparatus 
exercises, to strengthen the body above the waist, and the arms. O, is a trape- 
Mium or bar-swing ; a hard-wood cross-bar, hung by two ropes, and which should 
be about five and a half or six feet from the ground. The trapezium exeroisea 
are nnmerons, and consist of jumping, swinging, and turning, in many ways. 
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They are not very difficult, and quite pleaaant to perfonn. e, e, are two aprighft 
ropea for dimbing, and dm a, perpendicalor pole for the same purpose, lliese 
should be as high as the building arrangements will allow. «, e, are apright poles, 
with pegs in wem fittinff loosely into holes. These poles are to be qlimbed by 
taking a peg in each hand and setting them one after another into the holes. At 
6, in the lai^ cut, are two upright polos at about the width of the shoulders aparL 
These may be used for dimbingf and for exeroismg the chest, by holding the 
poles, one in each hand, nearly shoulder high, and pushing the head and shoul- 
ders through between them. P, is a wide spring-board for jumping forward. 
R, is a rope noing. S. is a pair of iron ringty hung upon single ropes from a bar 
overhead, about as hign as the trapezium ] and the exercises upon them are of 
the same character, though more varied, difficult, and pleasant They demand 
and develope great quickness, and strength of arm and chest, and, if praotioed with 
care, are among the most useful of the gymnastic exercises. 

T, is a Bpring'beam set firmly into the wall, and resting upon a fulcrum a short 
distance from it, so as to furnish considerable ehistio force. It is used for perpen- 
dicular jumping. 

U^ is tiflifing-mackino or rotary-swing^ which is described on page 86. 

F, is a movable Uaping-etand^ for standing or running jumps. It consists of 
two light uprights, set in heavy bases, so as to stand finnly, and with a row of 
holes, an inch or two apart, at corresponding heights in each. Pegs fit into these, 
over wiiich, at any desired height, may be hung a string with a weight of about 
five pounds at each end. By this means all danger of catching the feet in jump^ 
ing is avoided, as a light touch throws the string off the pegs. 




Xy (which does not appear on the large cut) is a harixontal beami a stoat 
square stick of hard wood about twenty feet long, with tenons at each end, 
running in slits in the uprights. Iron pins pass through the npriffhts^and through 
holes in the tenons, and hold the beam at any height desired. The nprighta 
may stand about four feet above the surface of the ground, and the holes in them 
may be three inohes apart The beam should be not less than four inches square. 
This machine is used for various leg exercises, which are of considerable value. 

Exercises in marching, military drill, walking, and running, should be combined 
with the apparatus exercises, as these latter generally serve as to strengthen 
and develope the body and arms more than the legs. Mr. Russell has found a 
most healthy and valuable disciplinary influence in the military drill constantly 
practiced by his pupils. It gives them promptness, an upright and graceful car- 
riage, and habits oif regularity and auick obedience. They exercise with cadet 
miukeii, which are stored in a small loft in one end of the gynmasinm, and are 
organized into a very neat uniform company. 

All gymnastic apparatus should be made of the best materials and put together 
In the best manner, in order to withstand the great strain to which it is subject, 
and to prevent accidents ftt)m breaking. Most or all of the uprights should be 
strongly framed, and braced into mud-sills at least two feet under ground. No 
exercises should be ordinarily allowed in the gymnasium, except in the presence 
and under the directions of a competent and reliable teacher. The exercises 
should bo reduced to a regular and progressive system, and should be performed 
with as much regularity wd care as those of the school redtatbns ; according to 
the instructor's directions, and by no means according to the caprice of the pupils. 
This precaution will almost certainly prevent the accidenii whose occurrence is so 
often used as an argument against gymnastics, and ill-directed efibrts to perform 
the harder exercises before the easier are mastered ; it will likewise insure a 
proper amount of drilling thorough acquisition, and the utmost pleasure and ad^ 
fantage to the pupils. 
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Every school-house should he provided with a room, where the pupils 
can resort, before and after school and during recess, in unpleasant 
weather ; with a shed, or other suitable place for fuel, which should be 
supplied of the best quality, in due season, and in the right condition for 
use ; with a well, or other mode of furnishing pure water ; and with a 
bell, large enough to be heard over the district from which the school is 
gathered. 

No department of school architecture among us requires such imme- 
diate ana careful attention as the arrangement and construction of pri- 
vies. In none is there now such niggardly economy, or outrageous difr- 
regard to health, modesty, and morals, practiced. Over this portion of 
the school premises the most perfect neatness, seclusion, order, and pro- 
priety should be enforced, and every thing calculated to defile the 
mind, or wound the delicacy or modesty of the most sensitive should be 
imroediatly removed, and any vulgarity in respect to it, on the part of 
the pupils, should receive attention in private, and be made a matter of 
parental advice and co-or|>oration. Neglect in this particular, on the part 
of the community, in providing suitable buildings and premises, or oi the 
teacher, in enforcing proper regulations, has been followed with the most 
disastrous results to the health and happiness of thousands of pupils. 

There should be one provided for each sex, widely separated from 
each other — inclosed from the general play ground, — and accessible by 
a covered walk, and, if practicahle, from the basement, or clothes-room 
appropriated to each sex, and kept locked, except during school-hours. 
They should be ventilated, and frequently ana thoroughly cleansed. 
Where water closets can be introduced, it will be a wise economy to 
adopt them. The following plan is copied from *^ Hichsoft^s School- 
Builder's Guide,'' 
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A — Cross sections, withont the end wall and entance. 

«— ^The seat, with water cbanuel to the level of the floor. At the baok and 
front of a, dipping 1 inch into the water, b a Valentia slate, 1 inch thick. Ihe 
dhaonel, ahhoogh here drawn angular, would be better of an oval form. 

6— The level of floor. 

B— LoDgitudiual section. 

C — Qstem, supplied by hall tap, with sliding valve to lift snd flush the chan- 
BdO. 

£^~-(With line above) a doping Valentia date, 1| feet high, to form urinal, dip- 
ping 1 inch into the water. 

•—A sliding valve to lift and let off water. 

m— An incbned trough or drain to carry off water when the ehannel b flushed 
bf opening valves e auSn. 

d-^An esoape pipe, bent to form a trap at d, fixed at the level of the floor, 
bsbiod the girt in the comer of £, to carry off superfluous water. 

The mUves, at e, and n, being opened every evening, or more fk^quently, will 
fliorongfaly cleanse the channel ; and the valve at n being first shut, the obannd 
6 may bo filled before e b dosed. 
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1. Plans of School-hodses recommended by practical 
Teachers and Educators. 

Plan, &c. recommended by Dr. Alcott, and by the American Insti 
TUTE OP Instruction. 

In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction offered a premium for tha 
best Essay ** On the Construction of School-houses ^^^ which was awarded in 
Auff. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott. of Hartford. The Prize Essay* was 
puDiished in the proceedings of the Institute of the same ]^ear, together with 
a " Plan for a Village School-house^^ devised by a Committee of the Direc- 
tors of the Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended by Dr. Alcott, although less 
complete in some of its details, is substantially the same as that recommended 
by Mr. Mann, and can be easily understood by reference to the cut of the 
latter on the opposite page. The room, to accommodate 56 pupils each, with 
a separate seat and desk, and from 8 to 16 small children with seats for two, 
should be 40 h. long by 30 wide. The teacher's platform occupies the north 
end of the room, towards which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, (each 3 ft. by 14 inches,) the 
front of one desk constituting the back of the seat beyond. The top of the 
desk is level, with a box and lid for books, &c. The aisles on each siae of the 
room, are 3 feet wide, and those between each range of seats and desk is 18 
inches. A place for recitation 8 feet wide extends across the whole width of 
the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. The room can be warmed 
by stove, placed as in the cut referred to, or by air heated by furnace or stove 
in the basement. The room is ventilated by openings in the ceiling. A 
thermometer, library, museum, &c., are to be furnished. 

In the " Plan for a village School-house^^'' the school-room is 48 ft. long by 
35 wide, to accommodate eighty scholars with separate seats. The details 
of the arrangements are nearly the same as were at that date recommended 
for schools on the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recommended by the 
British and Foreign School Society — except that the floor of the room is 
level, and the seats are provided with backs. In the explanations accompany- 
ing the plan, the Directors recommend, that in villages and populous neigh- 
borhoods, the children be classified according to age and attainment into a 
series of schools, and that appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 

Plan recommended by Horace Mann. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on School-houses, supplementary to 
his ** First Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation," which discusses the whole subject of school architecture with great 
fulness and ability. This document may be found entire in the Massachu^ 
setts Common School Journal, Vol 1., and nearly so, in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, VqI. 1., and the New York District School Journal. 
Vol. 3. It fixed public attention on the defects of these ediflces, and has led 
to extensive improvement all over that Commonwealth. During the five 
years immediately following its publication, over $516,000 were expended in 
the construction of 405 new houses, including land, fixtures, &c., and over 
$118,000, in the substantial repairs of 429 more. The larger portion of the 
first sum has been expended in the cities and large villages m the eastern part 
of the state, where may now be seen specimens of the best school-houses, and 
the best schools, in our country. The following plan embodies substan- 
tially the yiews submitted by Mr. Mann, in his Report. 

* This Essay of Dr. Aloott was the pioneer publication cm this subject. It was fbl* 
lowed in 1833 by a " Rewrt an Schoot-housea" prepared tnr the Rev. G. B. Perry, and 
published by the Essex County Teacher*s Association. This last is a searching and 
vigorous exDOsition of the evils resulting from the defective construction, ^l arrange 
ments of school -houses, as they were at Uiat date ahnost universally found. 
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A. Represents the teacher's desk. B B. Teacher's platform, from 1 to 2 11. in height 
C. Step for ascending the platform. L L. Cases for books, apparatus, cabinet, occ. 
H, Popils' single desks, 2 ft. by 18 inches. M. Pupils' seat, 1 ft. l^ 20 inches. 7. Aisles, 
1 ft. 6 inches in width. 2>. Place for stove, if one oe used. E. Room for recitation, for 
retiring in case of sudden indisposition, for interview with parents, when necessanr, &c. 
It may also be used for the library, &c. F F F F F. Doors into the boys' and girls' 
entries — from the entries into the school-room, and from the school- room into the recita- 
tion room. O G O G. Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 

For section of scat and desk constructed after Mr. Mann's 
plan, see p. 47. To avoid the necessity of fitting Up the 
same school-room for old and young, and the inefficiency of 
tach country schools as we now have, Mr. Mann proposed 
in this Report a union, for instance of four districts which 
did not cover more than four miles square, and the erection 
of four primary school-houses, (a a a a) for the younger chil- 
dren of each district, to be taught by female teachers, and 
one central or high school, (A) for the older children of the 
four districts, taught by a well qualified male teacher. This 
plan is recommended for its wise use of the means of the 
districts, and the efficiency of the instruction given. 
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Plaits, &c., recommended by George B. Emerson. 

Tho '' School aod Schoolmaster,"* contains a very valuable chapter on 
school-houses, hj Mr. Emerson, the President of the American Institute of 
Instruction, illustrated by drawings, which, with the permission of the authors 
and publishers are introduced here. The whole chapter, as the production 
of one of the most eminent teachers and writers on education of the a^e, 
should be studied by every one who would become thoroughly acquainted with 
i;he subject. Most of his valuable suggestions are subjoined. 

Situation. — So much do the future health, vigor, taste, and moral principles 
of the pupil depend upon the position, arrangement, and construction of the 
school-house, that everything about it is important. When the most desira- 
ble situation can be selected, and the laws of health and the dictates of taste 
may be consulted, it should be placed on firm ground, on the southern declivi- 
ty of a gently sloping hill, open to the southwest, from which quarter comes 
the pleasantest winds in summer, and protected on the northeast by the top of 
the hill or by a thick wood. From the road it should be remote enough to 
escape the noise, and dust, and danger, and yet near enough to be easily 
accessible by a path or walk, alwa3rs dry. About it should be ample space, 
a part open for a play-ground, a part to be laid out in plots for flowers and 
shrubs, with winding alleys for walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of stag- 
nant pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleak hilltops or dusty plains, should 
be carefully avoided. Tall trees should partially shade the grounds, not in 
stiff rows or heavy clumps, but scattered irregularly as if by the hand of Na- 
ture. Our native forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, that the 
grounds must be very extensive to afford room for even a single fine speci- 
men of each; yet this should, if possible, be done, for children ought early to 
become familiar with the names, appearance, and properties of these noblest 
of inanimate thinss. The border of a natural wood may often be chosen for 
the site of a school ; but if it is to be thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, 
and, from limited space, a selection is to be made, the kingly, magnificent 
oaks, the stately hicKories, the spreading beech for its deep mass of shade, 
the maples for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the useful 
ash, the soft and graceful birches, and the towering, columnar sycamore, 
claim precedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, with their hang- 
ing, fragrant flowers ; the tulip-tree ; the hemlock, best of evergreens ; the 
ceitis, or sweet gum ; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horizontal branches and pol- 
bhed leaves ; the walnut and butternut, the native poplar, and the aspen. 

Of extremely beautiful American shrubs, the number is so great that I have 
no room, for a list. What place intended to form the taste of the young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, cornels, roses, viburnums, 
magnolias, clethras, honeysuckles, and spiraeas 1 And whoever goes into the 
woods to gather these, will find a multitude of others which he will hardly 
consent to leave behind. The hilltop should be planted with evergreens, 
forming, at vlH seasons, a barrier against the winds from the north and east. 

Of the flower plots, little need be said. They must be left to the taste of 
the teacher, and of cultivated persons in the district. I can only recommend 
our wild American plants, and again remind the reader, that there is hardly a 

* The ** School and Schaolnuuterf" a Manual for the use of Teachers, Employers, 
Trustees, Inspectors, &c., &c., of Common Schools. Part I. By Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Part II. By George B. Emerson, pp. 552. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. New 
York. Price, $1. 

This excellent treatise, the most valuable contribution yet made to the educational lit- 
erature of our country, was prepared and published originally at the expense of Jame& 
Wadswortb, Esq., of Geneseo, N. Y., in 1842. By him a copy was presented to each of 
the 11,000 school districts of that state. Following this noble example, the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, the present mayor of the city of Boston, caused to be prmted, at his expense, 
such a number of copies as would supply one copy each to all the school districts, and 
one copy each to all the boards of school committee men, in Massachusetts. 

The work should be scattered broadcast through every state in the Union. In large 
orders, or ibr gratuitous distribution, it can lie had of the publishers at a very low rata. 
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PLAN OF DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE, BY MR. O. B. EMERSON. ^9 

country town in New York or New England, from whose woods and mead- 
ows a hundred kinds of flowers might not be transplanted, of beauty enough 
to form the chief ornament of a German or EnffUshearden, which are now 
neglected only because they are common and wild. Grarden flowers need not 
be excluded ; and if either these or the former are cultivated, the great ob- 
ject, to present something to refine and inform the taste, will be, in some de- 
gree, accomplished. 

If proper inclosed olay-grounds are provided, the master may often be pres- 
ent at the sports, and thus become acquainted with the character, of his pu- 
pils. If children are compelled to resort to the highway for their amusements, 
we ought not to wonder that they should be contaminated by the vices, bravvl- 
ings, and Mofanities, which belong to frequenters of highways. 

Size. — The room should be sufficiently large to allow every pupil. I. to sit 
comfortably at his desk ; 2. to leave it without disturbing any one else ; 3. to 
see explanations on his lessons, and to recite without being incommoded or 
incommoding others ; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere. 

If the first three objects are fully provided for, the space on the floor will be 
sufficient. But to secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must be not less than 10, and, if possible, 12 or 14, feet high. 

Arrangement. — For the accommodation of 56 scholars, so as to give ample 
room for moving, for recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
should be 38 feet by 25, and 10 feet in height within. This will allow an en- 
try of 14 feet by 7j, lighted bv a window, to be furnished with wooden pegs 
for the accommodation of clothes ; a wood-room, 10 feet by 7^, to serve also 
as an entry for girls at recess, or as a recitation room ; a space behind the 
desks 8 feet wide, for fireplace, passage, and recitations, with permanent 
seats against the wall 10 or 11 inches wide ; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, blackboards, elobes, and other appaijfttus for teach- 
mg ; the remaining space to be occupied by the desks and seats of the schol 
ars. For every additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened 2 j feet. 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of diflferent dimensions. A desk 
for two may be 34 or 4 feet long. If the younger children are placed nearest 
the master's desk, the desks in the front range may be 13 inches wide, the 
two next 14, the two next 15, and the two most remote 16, with the height, 
respectively, of 24, 25, 26, and 27 inches. The seats should vary in like 
manner. Those in the front range should be 10 inches wide, in the two next 
101, in the two next 11, in the two last 11| or 12 ; and 13}, 14, 15, and 16 
incnes, respectively, high. All edges and comers are to be carefully rounded. 

It is veiV desirable that the north end of the school-house be occupied by 
the master's desk ; that this end be a dead wall ; that the front be towardJs 
the soutL ; and that the desks be so placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, 
shall look towards the north. The advantages of this arrangement are, 1. 
that the scholars will obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of geo- 
graphy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking northward ; 2. the 
north wall, having no windows, will exclude the severest cold of winter ; 
3. the scholars will, in this case, look towards a dead wall, and thus avoid 
the great evil of facins a glare of light ; or, if a window or two be allowed in 
the north wall, the light coming from that quarter is less vivid, and, therefore, 
less dangerous, than that which comes from any other ; 4. the door, being 
on the south, will open towards the winds which prevail in summer, BxtAfram 
the cold winds of winter. 

If, from necessity, the house must front northward, the master's desk 
should be still in the north end of the room, and the scholars, when seated, 
look in that direction. 

The end of the room occupied by the master should be fitted with sheli^es 
for a library and for philosophical apparatus and collections of natural curios 
itics, such as rocks, minerals, plants, and shells, for globes and for black- 
boards. The books, apparatus, and collections should be concealed and pro- 
tected by doors, which may be made perfectlv plain and without panels, so as 
to be painted black and serve as blackboards. They may be conveniently 
divided by pilasters into three portions, the middle one for books, the others 
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for apparatus and collections. On one of the pilasters may be the clock ; on 
the other a barometer and thermometer; on shelves in the comers, the 
globes, and over the library in the center, the study card. One of the pilas- 
ters may form part of the ventilating tube. The master's platform may be 
raised eight inches. For all these purposes, the space in front ot the ranges 
of scholars* desks, should be not less 
than seven or eiffht feet wide ; ten 
or twelve would be much better. 
The sides and front of this space 
hould be furnished with seats ten 
or eleven inches wide, for recitation. 
By means of a large movable black- 
board, this space may be, in case of 
need, converted into two, so that 
two classes may recite at a time. 
In a school intended to accommo- 
date more than 64 pupils, there 
ought also to be a space for recita- 
tion in the south end of the room, 
separable by movable blackboards 
into two. 

The entry should be lighted by a 
window, and be furnished with 
wooden or iron pins for the accom- 
modation of hats, bonnets, and 
cloaks ; and there should be a wood- 
closet large enough to contain two 
or three cords ^f wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used as a recita^ 
tion room. 




Movable Blackboard. 



By makinff the ceiling of the entry and wood-closet only seven feet high, 
two conunodious rooms for recitation may be formed above them, lighted 
from the window over the front door, and accessible by stairs from within the 
school-room. 

Warming. — ^In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, bv a casing of brick, leaving, be- 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which wiJl be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into tne room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 




Fireplace. 



A. Horizontal section. B. Perpendicular section, e. Brick walls, 4 inches thick 
d. Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronts of masonry. /. Air box for supply of fresh 
air, extending beneath the floor to the front door. jr. Openings on the sides of the fire- 
place, for the heated air to pass into the room. h. Front of the fireplace and mantelpiece, 
I. Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space between the fireplace and wall. k. Par- 
tition wall. L Floor. 
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rise at least two or three feet above the hollow back, and may be mirmouRted 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then oyer a passage, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicu&ly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
bnck, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but rives the pleasant heat of an 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel wm be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly dl the heat contained in 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, will diffuse an equable heat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendency to 
smoke ; 6. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controlled, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in the 
floor, 80 as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilation. — ^A room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. . For the first part of the morning, the open fireplace may suffice. 
But this, though a very effectual, is not an economical ventilator ; and when 
the issue through this is closed, 
3ome other must be provided. The 
most efifective ventilator for throw- 
ing out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
flue at the point where it passes 
through the roof Warm air natu- 
rally rises. If a portion of the 
smoke-flue be inclosed bv a tin tube, 
it will warm the air within this tube, 
and give it a tendency to rise. If, 
then, a wooden tube, opening near 
the floor, be made to communicate, 
by its upper extremity, with the tin 
tube, an upward current will take 
place in it, which vfill always act 
whenever the smoke'flue is warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely es- 
sentia], that the opening into the [BcBie 8 ftet to 1 
wooden tube be near the floor. The Ventilating Apparatus. 
carbonic acid thrown out by the ^' ^i^ box, 1 foot square, or 24 inches by 0, 
lungs rises, with the warm breath, covered by the nilaater, and opening at the floor, 
and the perspirable matter from the 1"?^® »>Me of the pilaster. B. Round iron tube 
itlrin with fUa wa^^n ;n»;<.;ki» — *5* inches m diameter, being a continuation of 
m^t 'f n th« tnn J?^' iDVisiblc va- the air box, through the center of which passes 
por, to the top of the room. There c. The smoke flSe, 8 inches in diameter D 
both soon cool, and sink towards Caps to keep out the rain, 
the floor ; and both carbonic air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equally dif- 
fused through every part of the room. 

Seats and Desks,— Instep of a seat and desk for each pupil, Mr. Emer- 
•on recommends that two seats should be contiguous. In his drawings, tho 
desk 13 perfectly level like a table, and the back to the seat is perpendicular. 
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SCHOOL FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY PUPILS. 
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«1 tbM b7 SI fttt otttaide.] [8c«l« 16 feei to Ue inch. 

D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet. T. Teacher's plat* 
form. a. Apparatus shelves, t. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors, g. Globes. I, Li 
braiy shelves, m. Master's table and seat p. Passages, r. Recitation seats. *. Schol* 
are' desks and scats, r*. Stairs to recitation rooms in the attic, v. Ventilator, to. Win- 
dows, b. Movable blackboard, a s. Air space behind the fireplace. 



SCHOOL FOR FORTY-EIGHT PUPILS. 




24 feel bx Sa feet ouuide.] [Scale 8 feet to Uie inch. 

D. Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet, or recitation room 
T. Teacher's platfonn. a. Apparatus shelves, t. Air tube beneath the floor, d. Doors 
p. Globes. /. Library shelves, m. Master's table and seat. p. Passages, r. Recitation 
feats. «. Scholars' desks and seaU. v. Ventilator, w. Windows. 6. Movable black- 
board, a. 8. Air space behind the fireplace. 
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Plans, &c., of an Octagonal School-house. 
Puniishtdfor the " School and School-mastery'*^ by Messrs. Town and Dams. 




Fig. L 



This design for a school-house intends to exhibit a model of fitness and close 
economy. The principles of fitness are, 1. Ample dimensions, with very 
nearly the least possible length of wall for its inclosure, the roof being con- 
structed without tie beams, the upper and lower ends of the rafters being helo 
by the wall plates and frame at the foot of the lantern. The ceiling ma^ 
show the timber-work of the roof, or it may be plastered. 2. Light j a uniform 
temperature^ and a free ventilation, secured by a lantern light, thus avoiding 
lateral windows (except for air in summer,) and gaining wall-room fbr black- 
boards, maps, models, and illustrations. Side windows are shown in the 
view, and may be made an addition bv those who doubt the efficiency of the 
lantern li^ht. (The lantern is not only best for light, but it is essential for a 
free ventilation.) With such a light, admitted equally to all the desks, there 
will be no inconvenience from shadows. The attention of the scholars will 
not be distracted by occurrences or objects out of doors. There will be less 
expense for broken glass, as the sashes will be removed from ordinary acci- 
dents. The room, according to this plan, is heated by a fire in the center, 
either in a stove or grate, with a pipe going, directly through the roof of the 
lantern, and finishing outside in a sheet-iron vase, or other appropriate cap. 
The pipe can be tastefully fashioned, with a hot-air chamber near the floor, so 
as to afford a large radiating surface before the heat is allowed to escape. 
This will secure a uniform temperature in every part of the room, at the same 
time that the inconvenience from a pipe passing directly over the heads of 
children, is avoided. The octagonal shape will admit or any number of seats 
and desks, (according to the size of the room,) arranged parallel with the sides,' 
constructed as described in specification, or on such principles as may be pre- 
ferred. The master's seat may be in the center of the room, and the seats be 
60 constructed that the scholars may sit with their backs to the center, by 
which their attention will not be diverted by facing other scholars on the op- 
posite side, and vet so that at times thev may Si\ face the master, and the 
whole school be formed into one class. The lobby next to the front door is 
made large, (8 bv 20) so that it may serve for a recitation-room. This lobby 
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Fig. 2, 



is to finish eiffht feet hiffh, 
the inside wall to show like 
a screen, not rising to the 
roof, and the space above 
be open to the school- 
room, and used to put 
away or station school ap- 
paratus. This screen-like 
wall mav be hung with 
hats and /clothes, or the 
triangular space next the 
window may be inclosed 
for this purpose. The 
face of the octagon oppo- 
site to the porch, has a 
wood-house attached to it, 
serving as a sheltered way 
to a double privy beyond. 
This woodhouse is open 
on two sides, to admit of 
a cross draught of air, 
preventing the possibility 
of a nuisance. Other 
wing-rooms (A A) may be 
attached to the remaining sides of the octagon, if additional conveniences for 
closets, library, or recitation-rooms be desired. 

The mode here suggested, of a lantern in the center of the roof for lighting 
all common school-houses, is so great a change from common usage in our 
country, that it requires full and clear exolanations for its execution, and plain 
and satisfactory reasons for its general aaoption, and of its great excellence in 
preference to the common mode. They are as follows, viz. : 

1. A skvlight is well known to be far better and stronger than light from 
the sides of the building in cloudy weather, and in morning and evening. The 
difference is of the greatest importance. In short days (the most used for 
schools) it is still more so. 

2. The light is far better for all kinds of study than side light, from its quiet 
uniformity and equal distribution. 

3. For smaller houses, the lantern may be square, a 8imi)le form easily 
constructed. The sides, whether square or octagonal, should incline like the 
drawing, but not so much as to allow water condensed on its inside to drop 
off, but run down on the inside to the bottom, which should be so formed aa 
to conduct it out by a smsdl aperture at each bottom pane of glass. 

4. The glass required to light a school-room equally well with side lights 
would be double what would be required here, and the lantern would be se- 
cure from common accidents, by which a great part of the glass is every year 
broken. 

6. The strong propensity which scholars have to look out by a side wm- 
dow would be mostly prevented, as the shutters to side apertures would only 
be opened when the warm weather would require it for air, but never in cool 
weather, and therefore no glass would be used. The shutters being made 
very tight, by calking, in winter, would make the school-room much warmer 
than has been common ; and, being so well ventilated, and so high in the cen- 
ter, it would be more healthy. 

6. The stove, furnace, or open CTate, being in the center of the room, has 
'great advantages, from diffusing the heat to all parts, and equally to aU the 
scholars ; it also admits the pipe to go perpendicularly up, witnont any incon- 
venience, and it greatlv facilitates the ventilation, and the retention or escape 
of heat, by means of the sliding cap above. 

Construction. — Foundation of hard stone, laid with mor- 
^tar; the superstructure framed and covered with 1} plank. 



lar ; ine supersiruciure inuueu uuu cuvcrcu wiiu t.^ pioiia.* 
tongued, grooved, and put on vertically, with a fillet, chamfered 
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at the edges, over the joint, as here shown. In our view, a rustic 
character is given to the design by covering the sides with slabs ; the curved 
side out, tongued and grooved, without a fillet over the joint ; or formed of 
lo^ placed vertically, and lathed and plastered on the inside. The sides di- 
mmish slightly upward. A rustic porch is also shown, the columns of cedar 
boles, with yines trained upon them. The door is battened, with braces upon 
the outside, curved as shown, with a strip around the edge. It is four feet 
wide, seven high, in two folds, one half to be used in inclement weather. 
The cornice projects two feet six inches, better to defend the boarding ; and 
ma^ show the ends of the rafters. Roof covered with tin, slate or shmgles. 
Dnpping eaves are intended, without ^tters. The roof of an octagonal 
buildmg of ordinary dimensions may with ease and perfect safety be con- 
structed without tie beams or a garret floor (which is, in all cases of school- 
houses, waste room, Yeir much increasing the exposure to fire, as well as 
the expense.) The wall-plates, in this case, become ties, and must be well 
secured, so as to form one connected hoojt^ capable of counteracting the pres- 
sure outward of the angular rafters. The sides of the roof will abut at top 
against a similar timber octagonal frame, immediately at the foot of the lan- 
tern cupola. This frame must be sufficient to resist the pressure inward of 
the roof (which is greater or less, as the roof id more or less inclined in its 
mtch,) in the same manner as the tie-plates must resist the pressure outward. 
This security is given in an easy and cheap manner ; and may be given en- 
tirely by the roof boarding, if it is properly nailed to the angular rafters, and 
runs horizontally round the roof. By this kind of roof, great additional height 
is ^ven to the room by camp-ceiling ; that is, by planing the rafters and roof- 
boards, or by lathing and plastering on a thin half-inch board ceiling, immedi- 
ately on the underside of the rafters, as may be most economically perform- 
ed. This extra height in the center will admit of low side-walls, from seven 
to ten feet in the clear, according to the size and importance of the building, 
and, at the same time, by the most simple 
principle of philosophy, conduct the heated 
foul air up to the central aperture, which 
should be left open quite rouna the pipe of the 
stoye, or open ^te standing in the center of 
the room. This aperture and cap, with the 
yentilator, is shown by the fi^re adjoining, 
which is to a scale of half an mch to a foot. 
The yentilator is drawn raised, and the dot- 
ted lines show it let down upon the roof. It 
may be of any required size, say two feet 

ide and twelve inches high, sUding up and 
> '^n between the stovepipe and an outward 
<• se, forming a cap to exclude water. This 
cap may be pushed up or let down by a rod 
affixed to the under edge, and lying against 
the smokepipe. 

In the clesiffn given, the side-walls are ten 
feet high, and the lantern fifteen feet above 
the floor; eight feet in diameter, four feet 
high. The sashes may open for additionsd ventilation, if required, by turning 
on lateral pivots, regulated by cords attached to the ^ges above. The 
breadth of each desk is seventeen inches, with a shelf beneath for books, and 
an opening in the back to receive a slate. The highest desks are twenty- 
seven inches, inclined to thirty, and the front forms the back of the seat be- 
fore it. The seat is ten to twelve inches wide, fifteen high, and each pupil is 
allowed a space of two feet, side to side. 

For the sake of variety, we have given a design in the pointed style, revised 

Crom a sketch by , an amateur in architecture. Any rectangular plan 

will suit it ; and the principles of light and ventilation dwelt upon in the de- 
scription of the octagon design, may be adapted to this. The principal light 
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is from one large mullioned window in the rear end. The side openings are 
for air in summer — not glazed, but closed with tight shutters. The same ven- 
tilating cap is shown, and height is gained in the roof by framing with collar 
jeams set up four or five feet above the eaves. The sides, if not of brick or 
Btone, may be boarded vertically, as before described. 

The following Plan of an Octagonal School-house represents the School 
of Practice annexed to St. Mark's Training College, near London. In the cen- 




ter (h) is the fire-plaoe and ventilating apparatus. On the four sides of the brick- 
work, forming the ventilating apparatus and the chimneys, blackboards, maps, and 
musical tablets, are suspended, so as to be seen by the classes in the squares or 
recesses opposite. Each of the four recesses is 20 feet square, and accommodates 
about 60 pupils, divided into two classes separated by a curtain (c.) In one is a 
gallery (a) for an infant class. 
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Plan op School-room and Grounds for a Village School. 
The following sketch by Dr. Dick, (author of Mental IlluminaLion\ of the 
plan and accommodations of a Village School is copied from the Pennsylvania 
Common School Journal, vol. 1, p. 120. 




A. B — Covered walks for exercise in winter and rainy days. C. D. E. P- 
Plats for flowers, shrubs, evergreens, 'bnd a few forest trees. G. H— Circles 
wiUi twelve compartments each, for a different class of plants. I. K — ^Yards 
divided with a wall, with suitable accommodations for eitner sex. L— Portion 
of grornid, smoothed and graveled for play-gromid. with circular swinsf, &c 
M— Room, 50 by 30 feet, and 14 feet high. N. N.— Class-rooms, 18 by 15. 
8. T.— Closets for apparatus, &c. 
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Plan, &c., of School-room and Grounds for an Infant School. 

The foI1owin|[ plan and explanations are condensed from a valuable mann- 
al for teachers in infant and primary schools, entitled '* Infant Education/* 
one of Chambers' Educational Course, published at Edinburgh, in 1840. It 
is nearly similar to the plan recommended by Mr. Wilderspin in his " Infant 
School System," and his " Education for the Young," and by Mr. Stow, in 
the " Manual on the Training System for Infant and Juvenile Schools." 
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PLANS FOR SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT GRADE& 79 

Pljlit, &c., of School-rooms for Schools of diffcbert grades ahd 
diffir8nt bt8tbmb of instruction. 

The plans and remarks for arranging school-rooms thus far, are more par- 
ticolarly applicable to comparatively small, or country schools, where the in- 
struction and covemmeDt is conducted by one teacher, with at most but one 
assistant. A few remarks explanatory of the terms used by writers on edu- 
cation, when speaking of systems of organization and instruction, may be 
useful to a full comprehension of the principles of arrangement embraced in 
the plans which follow. 

I. The individtuil method is the practice on the part of the teacher, of calling 
up each scholar by himself for recitation, or giving instruction to each scholar 
in his seat, or calling up classes and hearing each scholar individually, which 
is practically the same thing. This method will answer a valuable end in a 
very small school, and must be introduced to some extent in our small country 
districts where there are children of every age, and in a great variety of 
studies, and of different degrees of proficiency in each stuo^. It prevails, 
however, altogether too generally, even in larger districts which admit of a 
classification of children into schools of different grades, and of the children 
in each grade of schools. This classification is the first great step towards 
school improvement. 

3. In the simultaneous method, the whole school, together, or in succes- 
sive classes carefully arranged according to their intellectual proficiency, is 
instructed directly by the teacher. Questions and explanations are addressed 
to the whole school, or the whole class, as the case may be, and answers are 
given by all together, or by some one pointed out by the teacher, while all 
must show by some silent sign, there ability to do so. This method keeps 
every mind attentive, gives confidence to the timid, admits of the liveliness 
of oral and interrogative instruction, economizes the time and labor of the 
teacher, and enlists the great principle of sympathy of numbers engaged io 
common pursuit. The extent to which this method can be properly carried, 
will depend not so much od the size of the schools, as on the fact that the 
school is composed of children in the same studies, and of the same proficien- 
cy. This method ought not to exclude entirely individual instruction. 

When the number of children increases beyond that which one teacher can 
conveniently instruct together, or in successive classes, he must adopt the 
monitorisd, the mixed, or the Fiicher system, for such classes as he cannot 
superintend or teach. 

3. By the monitorial or mutual method, is understood the practice of em- 
idoying the advanced pupils, and many of them very young, to assist in the su- 
pervision and instruction of the school, or of particular classes, as systematized 
oy Mr. Lancaster, or Dr. Bell, and as pursued in the schools connected with 
the National, and the British and Foreign School Societies, England. This 
method, in different countries, on its first promulgation, attracted much of 
public favor, on account of its economy, especially in populous districts. 
In England it still receives the sanction of the two great Societies 
named above. In Germanv it was never adopted in the public schools. In 
Holland it was tried, and abandoned, but not without modifying very material- 
ly the methods of instruction before pursued, and finally leading to the adoption 
of the mixed method. In the large cities of the United States, it was early 
adopted, but there is hardly a school in the whole country now conducted on 
the pure monitorial or Lancasterian svstem, although there are many so 
called. As pursued in the excellent schools of the New York Public School 
Society, it is nearly the mixed method as understood and practiced in Hol- 
land, and as recommended by the Committee of Council on Education in 
Eoffiand. 

With these modifications,. and the limitation of the duties of the younger 
monitors to keeping the registers, heading the classes in marching to and 
from their clasa-rooms, or the playground, taking charge of books, &c., and io 
other matters of order and mechanical arrangements, the monitorial system 
might be advantageously adopted in schools or every grade, and of any sys- 
tem of instruf^tion. 
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4. The mijced method, as the term is generally understood, is a modifica- 
tion of the simultaneoas and monitorial system, in which the principal teacher, 
while he has the superintendence at all times of the whole school, and 
gives genersd instruction at certain hours, and in certain studies, to the whole 
school, as well as to particular classes, employs in the work of class instruc- 
tion, assistants who are better instructed, and, as a general rule, are older than 
those employed as monitors under the Lancasterian system, and are not yet 
qualified to have the whole charge of a school. For example, in Holland, 
^' every school produces two classes of assistants, who are most usefully and 
economically employed in aiding him in the management and instruction of 
the school, and may be called pupil teachers and assistant teachers. By 
pupil teacher is meant a young teacher, in the first instance introduced to the 
notice of the master by his sood qualities, as one of the best instructed and 
most intelligent of the children ; whose attainments and skill are full of 
promise ; and who, having consented to remain at a low rate of remuneration 
m the school, is further rewarded by being enabled to avail himself of the op- 
portunities afforded him for attaining practical skill in the art of teachinff, by 
daily practice in the school, and by the gratuitous superintendence of his 
reading and studies by the master, from whom he receives lessons on technical 
subjects of school instruction every evening. He commonly remains in the 
school in the rank of pupil teacher from the age of 14 to that of 17, daily im- 
bibing a more intimate acquaintance with school management, and all the 
matter of instruction in elementary schools, and he then proceeds, by attend- 
ance at a Normal school, or by further proficiency attained by his own exer- 
tions, to Qualify himself to act as an assistant teacher. The assistant teacher 
prepared by these preliminary studies in the elementary Normal school com- 
mences his duties at 18 or 20 years of affe. 

Assistants thus reared in the atmosphere of schools are exceedingly pre- 
ferable to the best instructed men who arc not familiarized by daily habitude 
with the minutest details of school management. Such assistants constantly 
replenish the ranks of the teachers with men, all the hopes of whose youth 
have been directed towards success in the profession of a schoolmaster, and 
whose greatest ambition is to be distinguished by the excellence of their 
schools. 

5. The Fdcher system, as it is termed in Germany where it is most popu- 
.ar, consists in employing separate teachers for separate studies, or as we 
should apply it here, for distinct departments of government, and of instruc- 
tion. This is the principle on which instruction in our colleges and most of 
our higher seminaries is given, and is in reality the mixed method carried to 
its highest perfection. The vital error in our common schools, as they are 
now organized, is the practice of employing one teacher for the govemmeat 
and instruction of fifty or sixty children of every age, of both sexes, in a 
great yariety of studies, and in different stages of proficiency in each study. 
It is very rare to find a teacher with the vaned qualifications, which success 
under these circumstances presupposes, while it is not very difficult to find a 
teacher with talent and experience sufficient to teach some one study, or a 
few cognate branches, as an assistant, acting under the general direction of a 
well qualified principal. 

Any school organization and arrangeinents would be imperfect which did 
not include the systematic training and instruction of very young children, 
especially in cities and manufacturing villages. Whatever may have been 
done by others at an earlier date, it seems to be generally conceded now, that 
to Mr. Wilderspin belongs the credit of having reduced infant education to 
the science which it now is. It was unfortunate for the improvement of the 
quality of education given in our schools, that the infant school system was 
tried in this country, without a full comprehension of its legitimate principles, 
methods and end, and that the experiment was abandoned so hastily. Ita 
partial and temporary success, however, led to the extension and improvement 
of our primary schools, ana this circumstance renders the svocess of any 
well directed effort for their re-establishment more certain. 
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pLAHty ^.y FOB Schools on thb Mohitorul ob Mutual Stbtbii. 

The " Manual of the System of PrimaTT Instruction pursued in the Modal 
Schools of the British and Foreign School Society," published in 1830, con- 
tains the following remarks on the arrangement for schools of mutual in- 
struction connect^ with that Society. 

The school-room should be a parallelogram, the length about twice the 
breadth. 

The height of the walls should be proportioned to the length of the room, 
and may be varied from 11 to 19 feet. It is recommended that the walls be 
worked fair and lime whitened, in order to give a neat and clean appearance, 
reflect light, and contribute to the preservation of health. As it is of great 
importance to admit as much light as possible into the school, there must be 
a considerable number of windows, each of which should be fixed in a wooden 
frame, and movable upon pins or pivots in the center, so that by drawing the 
upper part into the room, the school may be sufficiently ventilated in hot 
weather — a circumstance of the utmost importance to be attended to, as the 
health of the pupils in a great measure depends upon it. 

The lower parts of the windows shoula be at least 6 feet from the floor, in 
order that the light may not be inconvenient, and the walls be at liberty foT 
the reading lessons, &c., which are to be attached to it ; if piers are required, 
they shoula be on the outside of the building. 

There should be holes in the roof, or m the wall near it, to let foul aif 
escape. This may be effected by a sufficient number of tubes so contrived 
that they can be opened or shut at pleasure, and at the same time fresh air be 
admitted from the outside of the building oy tubes communicating with the 
lower pert of the room. 

All projections in the walls, as well as pillars to support the roof, ought to 
be avoided; for thev interfere with the arrangement of the school, and ob- 
struct the view of the master and of visiters. But if pillars are necessary, 
they should be placed at each end of the desks, but never in the middle of the 
room. 

Roman Cement^ cast into flags, and jointed with the same material, forms a 
good flooring ; it is perfectly dry and durable, and emits but little sound. 

In order that all the children may be completely seen by the master, it is of 
great importance that the floor should be an inclined plane, rising one foot in 
twenty from the master's desk, to the upper end of the room, where the high- 
est or eighth class is situated. 

At the lower end is the platform, Novated in proportion to the length of the 
room from 3 to 3 feet. The length and breadth of the platform must be in 
proportion to the size of the room. 

The center of the platform is the place for the master's desk ; and on eaeh 
side there may be a small desk for the principal monitors. 

The entrance door should be on the side or the platform, in order that Tisit- 
ers on entering the school, may have a commanding view of all the children 
St once. 

Whatever be the sise of the school-room, it maybe sufficiently wanned by 
means of one or two stoves ^aced at the extremities of the apartment. But 
the most uniform and constant temperature is obtained by steam, when eon- 
ducted alone the lower parts of the room through pipes, or by heated air eon- 
Teyed into the room through tubes communicating with a stove, which is eur- 
founded by a close easing of iron, leaving a sufficient space for a current of 
Iresh air to be brought m through a tube : this, coming in contact with the 
stove and the outside of the flue or iron chimney which passes through the 
easing, is heated, and may be discharged into the room by means of iron 
pipes. This method has been found to answer extremely well. 

The middle of the room is occupied by the forms and desk, a passage being 
left between the ends of the forms and the wall, 6 or feet broad, where the 
ehildren form semicircles for reading. 

The forms and desks must be fixed firmly in the ground ; the legs or sup- 
ports should be 6 inches broad and 9 inches thick, but cast iron legs are pre- 
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ferable, as they support the desk-board with eqaal firmness, occnpj less room, 
and have a neater appearance ; their number of course will be in proportion 
to the length of the forms. A form 20 feet long will require five, and thej 
must be so placed, that the supports of the forms may not be immediately 
opposite to tnose of the desks ; the corners of the desks and forms aue to be 
made round, in order that the children may not hurt themselves. 
The general rules for fitting up 



school-rooms are, — 1. One foot for 
the space or passage between a form 
and the next desk. 

9. Three inches for the horizontal 
•pace between a desk and its form. 

3. Nine inches for the breadth of a 
desk, and six for the breadth of a 
form. 

4. Twenty-eight inches for the 
height of a desk, and sixteen for the 
height of a form. 

5. Eighteen inches in length of the 
desk for every child to occupy while 
seated upon his form. 

6. From five to six feet for the 
passage between the walls and the 
ends of the forms and desks. 

The semi-circles for the reading 
classes are formed opposite to the 
wall, and are marked by an incision 
in the floor. 

Dimensions of school-rooms for 
300 children, length, 62^ A., breadth, 
34 feet ; for 200 do. 55 by 28 ; for 
150 do. 52i feet by 25. 

The following suggestions are abridged 
the constructian and arrangements of 
school-rooms, ^-c.,^^ published by the 
National Society, London. 

The form of the room should be ob- 
long. If the room is built large to ac- 
commodate boys and girls together, it 
may be divided by a frame partition, 
made to slide upon rollers in an iron 
groove. 

The superficial area should include 
7 souare feet for each child : hence, 
50 children will require 350 ft : 80 do. 
600 ft. ; 100 do. 700 ft., &c. 

The desks are generally attached to 
the wall, and consist of a horizontal 
ledge two or three inches wide to re- 
ceive the inkstand, and an inchned 
plane ten inches wide, made to let 
down by hinges and movable brackets. 
The benches or forms are ten inches 
wide, and supported by standards of 
cast iron. 

The benches for the classes in reci- 
tation, are arranged in the floor with- 
out desks. The floor is entirely leveL 




Schoolroom for 56 scholars. 



from the " General Observations <m 
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The two plans on the preceding page, for schools of 56 children, arranged on 
the monitorial or mutual system, are taken from the ^* Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 1840, relative to Plans of School-houses." 
In each plan, given in the " Minutes," the arrangement of the school-room is 
delineated, 1. according to the system ofmuttialinstruclion, distinguishing, as 
above, that of the National Society from that of the British and Foreign 
School Society : and 2. according to the mixed method, in which a modifica- 
tion of the mutual system, through the agency of better instructed and paid 
monitors, or pupil teachers, is employed in combination with the simultaneous 
method. Thus, on the same sheet, with the school-room for 56 children on 
the mutual system, there is also the following plan on the mixed system. 

The school-room is 18 feet 
wide by 31 long, the space (20 
feet by 12) occupied b;^ the 
desks and seats being divided 
into two parts, one for boys and 
the other for girls, by a mova- 
ble partition. The desks and 
benches are arranged on a 
series of platforms, using each 
6 inches above the preceding 
one. The school, if taught on 
the mixed method recommended 
would be divided into four class- 
es, the boys of the first class 
occupying the first bench on one 
side, and the girls, do. on the 
other, &c., ana employing one 
pupil teacher and four monitors. 
The teacher would give general 
instruction from the platform to 
the whole school, and hear any 
class separately, arranged in a 
circle around him. Two other 
classes might be heard in the 
entry, or class rooms attached. 
(The plan in this cut is modified 
slightly from the original in print 
when it is connected with the dwelling house.) 

The ** Minutes" contain four series of plans, each presenting a difi^erent 
arrangement. 

In the first series, there are five plans for schools varying from 30 to 56 
scholars, each with the classes arranged and seated as above, and two of them 
presenting additional accommodations for an infant department, one of 20, 
and the other of 30 children. 

In the second series, there is a separate range of desks for each class, with 
Ave varieties of arrangements, to accommooate 60 to 100 children, with a 
separate room for an infant school in two. In this scries preference is ex- 
pressed for the plan copied from the model school of the Normal School of 
Dejon. In this plan, the room is 56 feet by 16, divided into two apartments, 
each 28 by 16, one for 55 boys and the other for 55 girls. Each department 
is divided into three classes, one class occupving a group of desks, rising on 
platforms directly in front of the teacher, and the other two, one on the left, 
and the other on the right, so that they form a sort of amphitheater around the 
level portion of the floor occupied by the teacher. Eacn class can be taught 
aeparately, occupying its own group of desks, as arranged around the teacher's 
desk. 

In the third series the accommodations ascend from 144 children, and 150 
infants, to an indefinitely greater number, by a larger or smaller number of 
class-rooms arranged on each side of a central school-haU, which is lighted by 
aky-lighu. 
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The following plan of a building 
exhibits the arrangement of a sohuol 
for three hundred children, including 
one hundred and fifty in an infant 
school. A is a private room or 
study for the principal. B is the 
school hall (54 ft. by 27) for the as- 
semblage of the whole school for 
morning and evening prayers, and 
other general exercises, and for the 
occupancy of the infant school, and 
C the gallery of the latter. D, D, 
D, D, are four class-rooms, (each 
19 b^ 17) each again divided by a 
partition into two, so that both can 
be superintended by one assistant 
teacher, and one pupil teacher. Each subdivision of class-room will accom- 
modate about 40 scnolars each. The bo3rs and the girls under eleven years 
arranged according to attainments, each on separate benches are taught 
together, while those over eleven years are taught separately in class-rooms 
appropriated to each. This arrangement affords greater facilities for giving 
to the instruction of the older children such a particular character as will 

{irepare them for the application of their knowledge to the actual duties of 
ife. Such knowledge must differ, in a class of boys, from that given in a 
class of girls. 

In the fourth series, the same principles of arrangements are observed, ex- 
cept that the boys and girls occupy rooms on different floors. 

In all of the plans recommended in the " Minutes," of the Committee, ac- 
commodations are provided for 1. the technical instruction of the children 
in classes carefully arranged according to their intellectual proficiency; 3, for 
the general instruction and exercises of the whole school ; and, 3d, for the 
residence of the teacher. This last feature is common to almost all school 
houses in Europe, and the use of the same constitutes a part of the teacher*8 
conipensation. In the larger structures of Prussia and Saxony, there is an 
entire room appropriated to each class. Thus in a school-house for 600 chil- 
dren, at Berlin, there are eight rooms, and in these rooms the children are 
classed according to their a^es, capacities and attainments. Eight masters 
are employed, besides auxiliary masters for special purposes ; and two mis- 
tresses, for teaching at certain hours sewing and knitting to the girls. 

The *^ Minutes^* contain many valuable suggestions respecting the location, 
yentiJation, and wanning of school-rooms, similar to wnat has been already 
printed. The following section exhibits three forms of desks. The stand 
ards are of wrought or cast iron. 
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In the ^Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1851-52," under the general head of Organization of Schools, the follow- 
ing memorandum and diagrams '^respecting the organization of schools 
in parallel groups of benches and desks." are published to aid commit- 
tees in determining the internal dimension of school-roomp, and the best 
modes of fitting them up, in reference to schools organized on the plan 
recommended by the committee. 

PRELIMINART REMARKS. 

** Before a ■chool-room is planned, — and the observation applies equally to al- 
terations in the internal fittings of an existing sohool-room, — the number of ohil- 
dren who are likely to occupy it, — the number of classes into which thev ought to 
be grouped, — whether tlie school should be ** mixed, " or the boys ana the girls 
should be in difierent rooms, should be carefully considered, in order that the ar- 
rangements of the school may be designed accordingly. 

A. Every class, when in operation, requires a separate teacher, be it only a 
monitor acting for the hour. Without some such provialon it is impossible to 
keep all the children in a school actively employed at the same time. 

The apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, therefore, is merely an improved method 
of meeting what is, under any circumstance, a necessity of the case ; and, where 
such ssBistants are maintained at the public expense, it becomes of increased im- 
portance to furnish them with all the mechanical appliances that have been found 
by experience to be the best calculated to give effect to their services. 

B. The main end to be attained is the concentration of the attention of the 
teacher upon his own separate class, and of the class upon its teacher, to the ex- 
clusion of distracting sounds and objects, and without obstruction to the head mas- 
ter's power of superintending the whole of the cissses and their teachers. This 
eoncentration would bo efl^ted the most completely if each teacher held his class 
in a separate room ; but such an arrangement would be inconsistent with a proper 
superintendence, and would be open to other objections. The common school- 
room should, therefore, be fitted to realize, as nearly ss may be, the combined ad- 
vantages of isolation and of superintendence, without destroying its use for such 
purposes ss may require a large apartment. The best shape {see diagrame oii- 
nexed) is an oblong about eighteen feet in width. Groups of desks are arranged 
along one of the walls. Each group is divided from the sdjacent group or groups 
by an alley, in which a light curtain can be drawn forward or back. Each class, 
when seated in a group ol desks, is thus isolated on its sides from the rest of the 
school The head master, seated at his desk placed sgainst the opposite wall, or 
standing in front of any one of the classes, can easily superintend the school | 
while the separate teacher of each class stands in front of it, where the vacant floor 
aUows him to place his easel for the suspension of diagrams and the use of the black- 
board, or to draw out the children occasionly from their desks, and to instruct 
them standing, for the sake of relief by a change in position. The seats at the 
desks and the vacant floor in front of each group are both needed, and should 
therefore be aUowedfor in calculating the space requisite for each elate, 

C By drawing back the curtain between two groups of desks, the principal 
teacher can combine two classes into one for the purpose of a gallery lesson ; or a 
g^lery (doubling the depths of rows) may substituted for one of the groups. For 
simultaneous mstruction, such a gallery is better than the combination of two 
groups by the wiUidrawal of the intermediate curtain ; because the combined 
width of the two groups is greater than will allow the teacher to command at a 
glance all the children sitting in the same Une. It is advisable therefore always to 
provide a gallery. 

The drawings annexed to the following rules purport simply to show the best 
hitemal dimensions of school-rooms, and the best mode of fitting them up, die 
doors and windows being placed accordingly. The combination of such rooms 
with others of the same kind, with teachers* residences, and with the remainder 
sf the school premises, as wdl as the elevations which may thereby be obtained, 
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depending, as they alwsya mnst, upon local circumstancee, are not intended to bo 
here shown.* 

The Committe of Council do not recommend that the benches and desks should 
be immovably fixed to the floor in any schools. They ought to be so ooustruoted 
as to admit of being readily removed when necessary, but not so as to be easily 
pushed oat^f place by aooideut, or to be shaken by the movements of the children 
when seated at them. 

The reasons of the following rales will be readily inferred from these preluninary 
explanations. 

1. In planning a school-room, if it be not more than 18 feet in width, about 8 
or 9 square feet will be sufficient for each child in actual attendance. If the width 
be greater, there must be a proportionate increase of area allotted to each child. 

2. A school not receiving infimts should generally be divided into at least four 
classes. ( The varying capacities of children between teven and thirteen years 
old will be found to require at least thus much subdivision.) 

3. Parallel benches and desks, mduaied according to the ages of the children, 
should be provided for all the scholars in actual attendance, {see Preliminary Re- 
marks, B. ;) and therefore a school-room should contain at least four groups of 
parallel benches and desks. {See Rule 2.) 

4. A group should not oontain more than three rows of benches and desks, 
{otherwise the distance of the last row is to great for the teacher to see the 
ehildreh*s slates, and he must also raise his voice to a pitch which is exhausting 
to himself and adds inconveniently to the general noise.) 

5. As a general rule, no group of benches and desks should accommodate mors 
than twenty-four children, t. e. eight children in each of the three rows of the 
group, (oMertotM Me width is too great. See Preliminary Remarks, C.) 

6. The proper lengths are 7 feet 6 inch^i for five children in a row ; 9 feet for 
six in a row ; 10 feet 6 inches for seven in a row ; 12 feet for eight in a row ; 
t. f. 18 inches for each child. 

[The other dimensions and details are shown in the annexed drawings.] 

7. Each group of desks must be separated from the contiguous group, either by 
an alley for the passage of the children, or by a space sufficient for drawing and 
withdrawing the curtains. 

It will be sufficient to provide an alley for the passage of children at one end 
only of each group. At the other end a space of 3 inches will suffice for drawing 
and withdrawing the curtains. 

[Alleys intended for the passage of children must not be less than 18 inches 
wide in the smallest school, and need not be more than 2 feet wide in any school, 
nnless where a door or fireplace requires a greater interval.] 

8. The best width for a school-room, intended to accommodate any number of 
children between 48 and 144, is 17 or 18 feet. This gives sufficient space for 
each group of benches and desks to be ranged (with its depth of three rows) along 
one wall, for the teachers to stand at a proper distance from their classes, and for 
the classes to be drawn out, when necessary, in front of the desks around the mas- 
ter or pupil-teachers. {No additional accommodation being gained by greater 
width in the room, the cost of such an increase in the dimensions is thrown 
away.) 

9. Where the number of children to be accommodated is too great for them to 
be arranged in five, or at most, six groups, an additional school-room should be 
built, and placed nnder the charge of an additional schoohnaster, who may, how- 
ever, be snbordinate to the head master, or a large school may be built on the plan 
of diagram No. 6. Where neither of these arrangements can be accomplished, 
the school-room should not be less than 32 feet wide, and the groups should be 
arranged along both sides of the room, the children in all cases &cing the centre. 
{But such an arrangement is very inferior to that of the single row along one 
wall. The opposite classes see each other, and their several teachers have to 
stand too close together. See Preliminary Remarks, B.) 

10. A curtain, capable of being readily drawn and withdrawn, should separate 

* Specimen of the plans recommended by the committee, combtnlnf the foregolDf ol^eet 
may be seen ou page 
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Ihe lereral grooiM ; but not so ai, when drawn, to projeot into the room more tlian 
4 hiobes m front of the forematt deek. 

11. If the echool-room be lighted from above, which is the beet povible mode, 
great care ahoald be talcen to prevent the skylights from leaking, and to provide 
ohanneis for the water which the condensation of the children's breath will deposit 
on the inside of the glass. 

12. All sashes, boSi upper and lower, shonld be hung; and all windows, whether 
in the roof or elaewhere, should be nude to open. 

13. It is better to have a few large and well placed windows than many small 
ones. 

14. It is important to provide that the laoes of the children and teachers, and also 
the blackboards and diagrams, should bo placed in full clear light 

15. K the school-room be not lighted from above, there should be windows, if 
possible, at each end and qn one side of the room. The windows should be car- 
ried up as high as possible ; and those which are placed at the backs of the chil- 
dren, an arrangement which should be avoided as far as possible, should not come 
down within 5 feet 6 inches, or at least 5 feet, from the 6oor. 

16. When the benches and desks are arranged on both sides of the room, it 
should be lighted from above, or there should be, if possible, windows in each of 
the side walls. 

17. Except when a school-room is very broad, there should be no fireplace in 
the center of an end wall. 

[A good place for a fireplace is under a window.] 

18. The desks should be either quite flat or very $lightly inclined. The objec- 
tions to the inclined desks are, that pencils, pens, &c., are constantly slipping from 
it, and that it can not be conveniently used as a table. The objection to the flat 
desk is, that it obliges the children to stoop. A raised ledge in front of a desk 
interferes with the arm in writing. 

19. A large gallery for the simultaneous instruction of two or more classes, with- 
oot desks, may advantageously be provided in a class-room or at one end of the 
school-room. Such a ^lery may be better placed along than across the end of 
the school-room, for the reason stated in the Preliminary Remarks, B. 

20. Ko such gallery, nor any gallery in an mfant school-room, should be placed 
hi front of a window, unless it h^ very high up above the heads of the children 
when they stand on the top row of the gallery. 

21. No inlant gallery Aonld hold more than eighty or ninety hitanta. 

22. An infant school should (besides a large gallery) have a small group of 
benches and desks, for the occaalona] use of the elder infants. 

23. The alleys leading to a gallery ahonld be at its sides, not in its center. (Sm 
Rules 5 and 6.) 

24. Great care should be taken that the valves which admit the fresh air into 
the school-room should be placed so as not to create draft where the teachers and 
children sit. 

25. An easel and a bhickboard should be provided for each obss, and a larger 
blackboard for the gallery. 

26. The dimensions shown in the drawings annexed to this memorandum, are 
adapted to children of from 11 to 12 years of age. It is very important that 
these dimeneione ehmdd he graduated to suit the sixes of the elder and younger 
shildren in a school. " 

Although the following diagrams of the internal arrangements of 
school-rooms are drawn in reference to schools organized on a peculiar 
plan, as set forth in the foregoing memorandum, they will suggest valu- 
able liints to a judicious architect or committee. There are some features 
in them, which we do not approve, and we think will not be found in 
practice as convenient as several of the more recent plans embodied m 
this volume. 
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No. ]. A Solu)ol for 48 obildren of one sex, in 4 < 
bayiug a gallery capable of coDtaiDiiig two of the < ' 




No. 2. A School for 48 boys and girls, in 4 olaises ; with a daae-room bav^ig 
• gallery capable of containing two of the olaasea. 
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K(x 3. A School for 73 obildren of ooe sex, in olassei} with a dass-room 
having a gallery capable of oontaioiiig two of the ( ' 




No. 4. A Sobool for 72 boys and girls, in 4 classes ; witb a class-room bavfaig 
a gallery capable of containing two of the classes. 
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Ko. 5. A School for 120 children of one sex, in 5 dttnes; with a dan-ioom 
having a gallery capable of containing two of the clawes. 




No. 6. A School for 168 children of one eex, in 7 daasee, with a gallery ; and 
with a daH-Toom having a gallery capable of containing two of the claflMs. 




PLANB OF GOMMITTEB OF COUNCIL. 
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No. 7. A School for 240 ohildren of one mx, in 8 clanes, and a galler}* ; with 
a clBM-room having also a gallery capable of containing two of the claasea. 




Ko. 8. Inlknt Schools for 100 infrnts, with a gallery capable of aooommoda- 
ting 72 infimts, and a group of benches and desks capable of accommodating 15 
infanta. 
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Plan of a Villaob Scbool-housb in EnolandI 

Fif . 4. 




We are indebted to A. J. Downinff. Esq. for the reduced cuts of a plan by J. 
Kendal, for a National School near Brentwood, in England. It affords accom- 
modation for sixty children. The door is sheltered by a porch, and on the 
other side is a covered waiting-place for the children commg before school- 
hours. The cost, with the belfry, was $750. A house in tnis old English 
domestic character would give a pleasing variety to the everlasting sameness of 
oar rural school architecture. 



Fif . 5. Grodnd Plan. 
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PLANS FOE RUltAL AND VltLAGB SCHOOLS. g^ 

Plans for Rural Towns and Villages, rscommbndkd bt tbb 

Ma88ACBU6ETT8 BoARD OF EDUCATION. 

The following Plans were prepared by Mr. Leach, one of the agents 
employed by the Board of Education in Massachusetts to co-operate 
with their Secretary in visiting schools in diiferent towns, and in con- 
ferring with school officers and teachers in regard to the construction 
and condition of school-houses, the teaching and governing of the 
schools, and the action of the towns in relation to them. 
Mode or ViirriLATioif. 

By your portioalar direction, I have giren considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of ventUatioo. In all my examination, I have foond bat few houses well 
TentSatod. In a large majority of cases, there are no means of ventilating but by 
opening the wdndows ana doors. And where attempts have been made, it has 
been but imperfectly aocomplished. The ventilating tubes have almost invariably 
been too small. As the result of my investigations, I would make the following 
suggestions. To ventilate a room properly containing fifty persons, the ventilat- 
ing titbe should not be less than fifteen square inches inside. The tube thonld be 
made of very thin boards, well seasoned, with a smooth inside surfaoe, and it 
should be perfectly tight. It should be wholly within the room, and opposite to 
the register or stove. There should be an opening at the top and bottom. The 
ventilating tubes should bo connected in the attic, and conducted through the 
roof, and furnished with a suitable cap. Another method, which is far prefera- 
ble, is as foIlot\'s : The smoke pipes may be conducted into a cost iron pipe rest- 
ing on soap-stone in the attic floor, instead of a chimney built from the bottom of 
the oellar. This cast iron pipe may be surrounded by a brick chimney into which 
the ventilatiug tubes should lead. The space in the chimney ^ould be equal to 
the spaces in the tubes, after making suitable allowance for the pipe, and ibs in- 
crease of (Hctton. By this arrangement, the air in the tubes will he rarefied, and 
a rapid current ci air produced. All attempts to ventilate rooms with tubes in 
the wall, or of less size than fourteen or fifteen square inches for fifty persons, have, 
so &r as I have examined, foiled. No artificial means will secure good ventilation 
when the temperature of the room and that of the outer air are nearly the same, 
without the application of heat to the air in the tubes. Unless the air is heated 
before beinff aidmitted into the room, it should be let in at the top, and not at the 
bottom, and always through a large number of small apertures. The qvantity of 
pore air admitted must always be equal to that which is to be forced out 

The expense of introducing a proper ventilating apparatus into houses already 
boilt in the country towns, will vary from twenty-five to a hundred dollars, ao- 
cording to the sise and character of the house. 

DiaiCTIONS FOR MAKING BlaCKSOARDS. 

To 100 pounds of oommon mortar, add 35 pounds of calcined plaster; to this 
add twelve papers, of the largest sise, of Ismpblaek. This is to be pot on as a skim 
eoat,oDe sixth of an inch thick to rough plastering, and should be made as nnooth 
ss possible by hard mbbing. It may aim be put on to old plastering, after it has 
been thorooghly raked aiM prepared. This should be covered with a cost of 
paint, made in tho ficrflowing manner : To one quart of spirits, add one gill of 
boiled oil. To this add one of the largest papen of lampblack, after it has been 
thoroogfahr mixed with spirits. To this luid one pound of the finest floor of 
emery. This paint may also be put on boards or canvas. This should be cob- 
itsntly stirred, when used, to prevent tho emery from settling. If too much oil, 
er if any varnish be used, the board will become more or less glazed and unfit for 
we. Bonoe prefer to have the board behind the teacher green or bronse, which 
is mem grstcfU to the eye. This can be done by using dhrome green inste»A 
of laropUaok. None but the very finest floor of emery should be need. Some 
prefer polveriaed pomioe-stone to emery. 

NoTS. — ^All the Plans are drawn on a scale often feet to an inch, with the ex- 
I of Nnmbers 9 and 10, which are drawn on a scale of twelve feet to an inch. 
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Tilis plan represents the grround floor of a school-house one story high, 46 Iff 
30 feet on the inside. 

e, e — ^Entries, one for each sex, 14 by 8 feet, a — Anteroom, 14 bv 14 feet. 
This may bo used as au assembly-room for the pupils before school and at noon, 
or for a recitation-room and library. Where it is practicable, there shoold be 
separate rooms for the pupils to assemble in. This can usually be provided in the 
basement at a small eipense. p — ^Teacher's platform, 1 4 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
and 7 or eight inches high. Behind the teacher's desk there should always be a 
blackboard the whole length of the platform, from 4 to 5 feet wide, the lower 
edge of which should be 3^ feet from the top of the platform. /, /—Aisles. The 
inner aisles should be from 16 to 18 inches wide. The outer aisles from 36 to 48 
inches. (2, i2, (2, d — Seats for two pupils each. The desks should be from 40 to 48 
inches long ; and the desks and seats should be from 30 to 36 inches wide, and 
adapted in height, to the age of the pupils, c — Closet for maps, books of refer- 
ence, &c. «— ^tove. The dotted lines an air-box, 10 inches square, to admit 
pure air. o, « — Ventilating tubes, 12 by 10 inches each. They should be placed, 
within the room, and made of thin boards, perfectly tight, and smooth on die in- 
side. They should be united in the attic, and lead through the roof. 
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1. 1 — Settees for recitationB. o, o, o, o — Doors, ti, «, u — ^Windows. 

Blackboards should be plaoed entirely aroond the room except in the narroir 
•paces between the windows. They should be fironi 4 to 5 feet wide for largo 
scholars, and 3 or 3^ for small ones. The lower edge should be from 2^ to 3 feet 
from the floor. Every school-house designed for both sexes should have two 
entrances, one for each sex. There should also be two separate backyards, in- 
closed with a high tight fence. The entrance to the water-closets should be 
through the basement, or through doors on the outside which should be kept 
locked. This is a very important arrangement, and has too generally been over- 
looked. The best interest of a school can not be secured without it. It is desira- 
ble that there should be a basement under every school-house. The bottom may 
be covered with a floor, with brick, or with hydraulic cement. The basement 
should be divided into two parts, one for each sex. There should be a well in 
the center, and a pump and sink in each part. A part of it can conveniently be 
used for storing fuel, &(i. The best mode of heating a school-room is by coal or 
wood furnaces in the basement. When stoves are used, the pipe may be con- 
ducted through the floors, well protected by soapHstono, into a chimney in the 
attic. In this way raluable room may be saved, which would otherwise be occu- 
pied by the chimney. It is also desirable that the teacher's desk be placed at the 
end of the building at which the pupils enter. 

Single desks are generally to be preferred to double ones. The whole expense 
lor room and desks is about twenty per cent. more. When practicable, the house 
■hould be so plaoed, that pupils as they sit, may face the north. In rooms to be 
used in summer as well ai winter, it would be better that there should be no win- 
dows* on the south. In all cases there should be outside or inside blinds. Out- 
side blinds are to be preferred to keep a room cool. Inside blinds can be more 
easily managed to modify the light. The gable end should also be toward the 
south, since by this arrangement the roofs would be much less heated in summer. 
On the ceiling of every school-room the four points of the compass should be 
pomted in distinot colors, with letters designating the several points. 

Plan No. 2. 
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This plan is essentially the same as the preceding one, excepting in size. It is 36 
by 26 feet inside. This can be adopted when it is desirable to sacrifice conveni- 
ence for economy. It will be perceived that the outer aisles arc much narrower 

* It will be better to provide curtains and nhutters to modify, rather than a blank wall t9 
saelode aUof ether the cheerful cunlight.—H. B. 
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than those in the Flan Number One. Wide aides are much more oonvenient tor 
Mholara to stand in during recitatkuifl, and to work at the bloelKboard without being 
annoyed by others paning them. It is also important that the aisles be wida 
enough to acoommodate settees on 6a,y9 of examination, &o. 
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Plan No. 3. 
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Tliis represents the ground floor of a building two stories high. It is 48 by 30 
feet inside. Hie description of Plan Number One will apply to this, with the ex- 
ception of the entries. 

e, e — ^Entries, one for each sex, 1 6 by 8 feet, a — ^Anteroom. The one on tha 
lower floor communicating with the boys' entry, the upper one communioating 
with the girls' entry. There never should be winding stairs in a school-liouse. 
They should be made as represented on the plan, or in some form with broad 
steps. The landing place should never be directly opposite the door. Hie rooms 
should be from 11 to 13 feet in height In Urge schools the outside door should 
■wing outward, to enable the pupils to rush out easily in csae of an alarm. 



ruNS ton Kinuu. amd villaqk schooui. 
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PuM No. 4. 
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TUs differs from Number Three chiefly in its size. Its dimensioiis are 40 bjr 
S8 feet inside. It has no anteroom, and the entrances are on the sides. Hiero 
afaoold always be a basement under houses constructed after this plan. Thia 
ritould be divided into two rooms, which should be well finished, wanned, and 
lighted. 
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Plan Ko. 5. 
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Hiis reprercnts the lower room of a bofldlng two itories higb. Its dimenfliona 
are 50 by 42 feet ixuiicle, and contaioB two rooms and two anterooms that may be 
used for recitations ; and two entries, one for each sex. The doors are at the 
end, bat when it is practioable it would be better to have them on the side. 

s, e — ^Entries, 15 by 9 feet each, a, o^ Ante-rooms, 15 by 12 feet each, 
e, t — Closets for books and apparatus. The windows should be so placed as not 
to be directly opposite to the teacher. Neither pnpUs nor teaohen should be com- 
pelled to fiKW a strong light. 
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lliw Is a plan of the npper room of a buildiDg, the lower floor of which haa 
been described in Number Five. It contains one school-room, 44 feet by 31, tw« 
recitation rooms, and two entries. The scdiool-room will accommodate 96 pnpila. 
Hie recitation rooms can be nsed as an assembly-room by the pupils, in the morn- 
ing and at noon. There are many serious objections to large rooms, excepting for 
advanced pupils, who learn most of their lessons out of school. The testimony of 
nearly all experienced teachers is against large rooms for schools in which there 
are nomerons daases. 
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' This is a plan of the lower floor of a bailding 48 by 44 feet It oontains two rooms 
for primary or intermediate flcholars. Two modes of arranging the seats are pre- 
sented, that either may be adopted. The entrances are on the sides. The form 
of the stairs differs from the preceding plans, and has some advantages. There 
are two anterooms, 16 by 11 feet each. 
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FLAM No. 8. 
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Tlie dimeiiBOBs of the Inulding represented by this plan are 53 by 40 feet 
inaide. There are two roona on the lower floor, for amall aoholara. The en- 
tranoea are on the aidea. There are two anterooma, with doseta, in which there 
Sa a aink and a punp, oonmuinioating with each. Thia and Number Nine are 
regarded aa the best plana for honsea two storiea high, oontaining fonr rooms each. 
There are many adyantaflea in baring the ataira aa represented on the plsn^ aa 
they oocnpy leas room and there will be much leas diatorbanoe by pnpila gomg 
vpanddown. 
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This is amflar in its outline to Knmber Eight Its dimensions are 60 hj 48 
feet inside. The entries, anterooms, and closets, are the same in form as Nnm* 
ber Eight. It has also a large recitation room or library, (marked L) commnni- 
eating with both rooms. Tms combines more ad^antagM, perhaps, than are to 
be found in any of the plans presented. If the building is built two stories and a 
half high, a large upper room might be finished for assembling the whole school 
at stat^ times, or one or both oc the partitions might be nude to sUde up by 
Wdghts. 
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Plan No. 10. 
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Hie dtmeiisioDs of tbiB bnildiug are 60 by 45 feet isnde. The entranoes are 
on the end. The form of the stuirs is eimUar to Number deven. In other ro- 
•pecU it reiemb?e8 plana ahready described. 
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The diraensioDB of this building are 60 feet by 40. It differs from the preceding 
diiefly in the nze of the entries, and in the form of the stairs ; also, in having 
much smaller anterooms. The entranoes are also on the sides. 
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An excellent plan, when forniehed with a auitable basement, where papils oiui 
aaiemble before and after school, and at recess, when the weather is nnpleasant. 
The sexes enter on the opposite sides of the house. The entrances to the water* 
closets should be from the basement. 

Flan No. 13, represents the lower floor of a building, with three rooms on the 
knrw floor. The arraogements of the rooma are the same aa already deaoribed. 
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«, e— Yentiduots or venttlstiiig tabes. These ihoiild be at lenst 14 incbes 
square for a room oontaining 50 scholars, a, a — ^Ap( rtares into the TeDtiducts 
p — Cast iron smoke flue, resting on soapstone in the I ttio floor, c, e — Chimney 
snrroondine the smoke flue. This should contain as inany sauare inches as the 
ventiducts leading into it, after deducting the space (loeupied by the flue. The 
inside of the chimney should be circular, and plastered perfectly smooth, lliis 
mode of yentilating is i^plicable to any method of healing, either by stoves or by 
furnaces. The heat of the smoke flue will rarefy the air in the chimney, atid 
produce a strong draught in the Tentiducts. This is regarded as the most 
effective/ and, at the same time, the most economical mode of ventilation. Tlie 
lower aperture should always be kept open. The upper ^)ertnre should be closed, 
excepting near the close of the morning and afternoon session, when it should be 
opened. It has been ascertained, by repeated experiments, that carbonic gas 
difihses itself rapidly into every part of the room. In a room of 50 scholars, from 
300 to 500 cubic feet of air are vitiated every minute, and unless some efieotoal 
means are devised for expelling the impure air, the most serious oonsequenoea , 
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Plah of D18TBICT School-Room, rbcommbnded bt Db. A. D Lobo, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The following plan and description are copied from the Ohio 
School Journal, Vol. II., edited by Dr. Lord, Superintendent of the 
Common Schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
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The building here presented should be 26 by 36 feet on the ground, or, at 
.east, 25 by 35 ieet inside. The plan is drawn on a scale of ten feet to the im^. 

A C — ^Entries 8 feet square, one for each sex. 

B—Library and apparatus room, 8 by 9 feet, which may be used for a recita- 
tion room for small sized classes. 

D— Teacher's platform, behind which, on the wall, should be a blackboard 13 
feet long by 5 feet wide. 

E E E E>- Recitation seats, those on the sides placed against the wall, those 
in front of the platform having backs and being moyable. 

F F F— Free space, at least two feet wide, next the wall on three sides of the 
room. 

(J— Desk, for two pupils, four feet long by 18 Inches wide. 

H— Seat, " " do " " 13 " « 

I— Centre aisle two feet wide ; the aisles on either side of this should be fiom 
18 to 24 inches wide. 

The area on either side and in front of the Teacher's platform, is intended 
for reading and spelling classes, and any other class exercises in which the 
pupils stand ; and the space next the wall may be used to arrange the greater 
pan of the school as one class in any general exercises requiring it. 

Four windows are represented on each side of the house, and two on the end 
opposite the Teacher's stand. The door to the library-room opens from one 
of the entries, and the room is lighted by a large window in the front end of the 
home. 
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Plans op School-bouses recently Erected. 

Under this head will be found plans and descriptions of a few 
of the best school-houses, which have been recently erected in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, for schools of different grades, from 
designs or directions furnished by the author of this treatise. They 
are not presented as faultless specimens of school architecture, but 
as embracing, each, some points of excellence, either in style, con- 
struction, or arrangement. Although the author, parlicularly as 
Commissioner of Public Schools for Rhode Island, was consulted 
in almost every instance by the local building committee, and was 
always gratified in having opportunities to furnish plans, or make 
suggestions, — yet he was seldom able to persuade the committee or 
the carpenters to carry out his plans and suggestions thoroughly. 
Something would be taken from the height, or the length, or the 
breadth ; — some objections would be made to the style of the exte- 
rior or the arrangement of the interior ; — and particularly the plans 
recommended for securing warmth and ventilation were almost in- 
variably modified, and are in many instances entirely neglected. 
He desires, therefore, not to be held responsible for the details of any 
one house as it now stands, — for, being thus held responsible, he 
should probably receive credit for improvements which others are as 
much entitled to as himself, and should in more instances be held 
accountable for errors of taste, and deficiencies in internal arrange- 
ments, against which he protested with those having charge of the 
construction. He wishes the reader to bring all the plans published 
in this volume, no matter by whom recommended, or where erected, 
to the test of the principles set forth on pages 47 and 48. If in any 
particular they fall short of the standard therein established, so far 
they differ from the designs which the author desires to see followed 
in houses erected under his own eye. But, with some reservation, 
most of the school-houses recently erected in Rhode Island, (and 
the same may be said of the new houses in Hartford, described in 
this volume,) can be pointed to as embracing many improvements in 
school architecture. Although the last state in New England to 
enter on the work of establishing a system of common schools, it is 
believed, she has now a system in operation not inferior in efficiency 
to any of her sister states. Be that as it may, Rhode Island can 
now boast of more good school-houses, and fewer poor ones, in pro- 
portion to the whole number, than any other State-«-more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars having been voluntarily voted for 
this purpose in less than three years, by school districts, not includ- 
iog the city of Providence. 

To Thomas A. Teft, Esq., Architect, of Providence, much credit 
is due for the taste which he has displayed in the designs furnished 
by him, and for the elevations which he drew for plans furnished or 
suggested by the Commissioner. He should, not, however, be held 
responsible for the alterations made in his plans by the committees 
and carpenters having charge of the erection of the building. 
With all their imperfections of execution, Mr. Teft's plans are 
among the best specimens of School Architecture. 
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2. Plans and descriptions of School-housbs rscbntlt 

ERECTED. 

The following school-houses are selected for representation and descrip- 
tion, not because they are superior to all others, or are unexceptionable m 
every respect, but because the plans could be couTeniently obtained, and is 
them idl, the great principles or school-architecture are obsenred. 

Plans, &c., of Sohool-housb, Distbiot No. 6, Windsor, Ct. 




The building stands 60 ft. from the highway, near the center of an ele- 
Tated lot which slopes a little to the south and east. Much the larger por« 
tion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant play ground, while in the rear 
there is a woodshed, and other appropriate buildings, with a separate yard 
for boys and girls. The walls are or brick, and are hollow, so as to sara 
expense in securing the antaes or pilasters, and to prevent dampness. 
This building is 33 ft. 6 inches long, 21 ft. 8 inches wide, and 18 ft. 9 
inches high from the ground to the eaves, including 2 ft. base or under- 
pinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other for girls, are in the rear ol 
the building, through the woodshed, which, with the yard, is dso divided by 
a partition. Each entry is 7 i\. 3 inches, by 9 ft. 3 inches, and is supplied 
with a scraper and mat for the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer gar* 
ments. 

The school-room is 24 ft. 5 inches long, by 19 ft. 4 inches wide, and 15 
It. 6 inches high in the clear, allowing an area of 472 ft. including the re- 
cess for the teacher*s platform, and an allowance of 200 cubic feet of air to 
a school of 36. 

The teacher*s platform B, is 5 ft. 2 inches wide, bv 6 ft. deep, including 
3 ft. of recess, and 9 inches high. On it stands a table, the legs of whicn 
are set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at the same time movable, ia 
ease the platform is needed for declamation, or other exercises of ths 
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flcholara. Back of the teacher is a range of shelTes h, abeady supplied Tvith a 
library of near 400 volumes, and a globe, outline maps, and other apparatus 
On the top of the case is a clodc A blackboard 6 ft by 4, is suspended 
on weights, and steadied by a groove on each end, so as to admit of being 
raised and lowered by the teaaier, directly in front of the book case, and in 
full view of the whole school At the bottom of the blackboard is a trough to 
veoeive the chalk and the sponge, or soft doth. 




The passages D D, are 2 ft wide, and extend round the room ; E E are 
16 inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F is 6 ft 8 inches, and in the center stands an open stove 0, the pipe of 
which goes into one of the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by a ther- 
mometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former, 
oonstitutmg the back or support of the latter, which slopes 2^ inches in 16. 
Hie seat also inclines a little from the 

edge. The seats vary in height^ 'Jfyy 'l^'llT 

from 9i inches to 17, the youngest uLlI . y] H 

children occupying those nearest the 

platform. The desks are 2 ft long by 18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath 
for books, and a groove on the back side 6, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, with 
which each desk is furnished by the district The upper surfece of tiie 
desk, exoent 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot^ 
and the edge is in the same perpendicular line with the front of the seat 
The level portion of the desk has a groove running along the line of the 





Section of Seat and Desk. 



alope 

opening c, 
lie lid. 



4) so as to prevent pencils and pens from rolling off, and an 
'^ 8) to receive an inkstand, which is covered by a metal- 



The windows, I, three on the north and three on the south side, contain 
«ach 40 panes of 8 by 10 glass^ are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
weights so as to admit of being raised or lowerea conveniently. 

8 
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Plan of Sohool-housi in Mkadow Dibtiuct, in Bloohfield, Conn 




The new school-bouse in Meadow District, in the town of Bloomfield, for Iocs 
tion, neatness, mode of seating, warming, and ventilation, is a good specimen of a 
cheap, convenient, and attractive edifice for a small country district. It is built of 
brick, and the cost, excluding the land, and including fences, appendages, and fur- 
niture, was about $500. The style and arrangement of the seats and desks are 
indicated in Figs. 3 and 4. The building is 30 feet by 20. The district is indebted 
mainly to Hon. Francis Gillette for his zeal and determination in getting up the 
plan, and superintendiug the work. 

The room is heated by MoWs VentUaHng School Staves designed both for wood 
and hard coaL Fresh air is introduced m>m outside of the building by a flue 
beneath the floor, and is warmed by passing along the heated surfaces of the 
stove as indicated in the following section. 

Fxo. 2l 



A chamber, for coal or 
wood. 

A revolving grate with a cam 
motion, by which the ashes 
are easily detached and made 
to drop into the ash-pit be- 
low. 

Ash-pit, by which also the 
draught can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-tight 
Duct, or flue under the floor, 
by which fresh air from with- 
out is admitted* under and 
around the stove, and circu- 
lates in the direction indi> 
cated by the arrows. 
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The smoke-pipe bt carried in the usual way, high enoagh to prevent any 
injarious radiation of heat apon the heads of the pupils below, to tne centre of 
the opposite end of the room, where, after passing through the ceiling, it enters 
the yentilating flue, which, commencing at the floor, is carried np through the 
attic and out above the roof, as shown in Figures 3 and 4. The heat of the 
smoke-pipe produces a lively upward current of the air in the npi>er portion 
of the yentilating flue, sufficient to draw off the lower stratum of air near the 
AooT, and at the same time draw down, and difiuse equally through the room, 
the fresh air which is introduced and warmed by the stove at the opposite end. 




M -r-t-t^^^ 



A— Front entrance. 

B— Girls' Entrance and lobby. 

C— Boys' do. do. 

D— Teachers* platform. 

E— Seat and desk, for the pupils. 

8 — ^Mott's yentilating school stove. 

V— Floe for ventilation. 



F— Seats for classes at recitation. 

d — Teacher's desk. 

e— Library of reference in front of 
teacher's desk. 

c — Closets for school library and ap- 
paratus. 

f— Fence dividing back yard. 
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Plan op District School-House in Baruikgton, R. L 




The above cut represents in perspective the new school-house in District No. 
2, in the town of Barrington, Rhode Island — the most attractive, convenient, 
and complete structure of the kind in any agricultural district in the State— and. 
it is believed, in New England. 

The house stands back from the highway in a lot, of an acre in extent, and 
commands an extensive view up and down Narraganset Bay, and of the rich 
cultivated fields for miles in every other direction. 

The building is 40 feet long by 25 wide, and 12 feet high in the clear, and 
is built after working plans drawn by Mr. Teft, of Providence. 

The school-room is calculated to accommodate 64 pupils, with seats and 
desks each for two pupils, similar to the folowing cut, and arranged as in 
Figure 3. 

The end-piece, or supports, both of the desk and seat, are of cast-iron, and 
the wood-work is attached by screws. They are made of eight sizes, gi\'in2: a 
seat from ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the edge next to the scholar 
from seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 




Each pupil, when properly seated, can rest his feet on the floor without the 
muscle of the thigh pressing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a 
•mpport for the muscles of the back. 
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The yards and entrance for the boys and girls are entirely separate, &nd each 
ia appropriately fitted up with scraper, mats, broom, water-pails, sink, hooks 
and shelves. 






A — Front entrance. 

B — Girls' entrance and lobby, fitted np with mats, scrapers, hooks, shelves. 

C — Boys* entrance. 

D — Teacher's platform. 

S— Boston Ventilating Stove. 

V — ^Flue for ventilation surmoanted, by Emerson's Ejector. 

L — Cases for library. 

E — Closets for apparatus, &c. 

The school is well supplied with blackboards, maps, globes, and diagrams, 
and such other instrumentalities as are necessary and useful in the studies 
usually taught in a district school. 

There is abundance of unoccupied space around the sides of the room and 
between the ranges of desks to allow of the free movements of the teacher and 
of the pupils, in passing to and from their seats. 

There is also a district library of about 600 volumes, containing a large 
number of books of reference, such as Dictionaries, Encyclopedia, and a va- 
riety of the best text books in the several studies of the school, to enable tlie 
teacher to extend his knowledge, and illustrate his recitations by additional 
information. 

There are about one hundred volumes selected with reference to the youngest 
class of children, and about 400 volumes in the different departments of useful 
knowledge, calculated for circulation among the older pupils, in the families 
of the district generally. 

The maps, apparatus and library were purchased by the Commissioner oi 
Public Schools at an expense of $250, which was contributed by five or six 
individuals. The building, furniture and land, cost about $1200. 

The school-room is warmed and ventilated under the direction of Mr.Gard- 
ner Chllson, Boston, by one of the Boston Ventilating Stoves, and by a flue 
constructed similar to those recently introduced into the Boston Public School 
houses by Dr. Henry G. Clark, and surmounted by Emerson's Ejector. 

A cut and description of this stove, and of Mott's VewtilaJLvng State for bun- 
ingwood as well as coal, is given on the next page. 

The flue for ventilation is carried up in the partition wall, and is constnictea 
of well seasoned boards, planed smooth on the inside. 
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More than sixty District achool-honses hare been erected in Rhode Island 
on the same general plan as that presented in the cuts of the Barrington and 
Glocester school-house, with some slight variations required by the nature of 
the site, or the peculiar views of the majority of the district, or of the building 
committee, in each case. The following plans present some of these modifi- 
cations. The first is 34 ft. by 25, and the second, 36 ft. by 27. 

Plan op School-House in District No. 10, Cranston. 
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A — Front entrance. 
B — Girls' entrance. 
C— Boys' do. 



ID— Teacher's platform. 
E— Library. 
S—Worcester Ventilat- 
ing Stove. 
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V — Flue for ventilation. 
F — Scat and desk with 

iron ends, 
g— Cold air duct 
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Plan or School-House at Clatville, Scituate. 
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Plan of School-House in Centreville, Warwick, R. I 

The following plan presents a mode of seating a District School-House sim 
ilar to that adopted in several pablic school-hooses in the city of JNew York. 




The bailding is 50 feet long Cbeside'thc porch 5^ feet in front) by 30 feet vide 
A — Porch. R — Recitation-room for assistant 

B — Girls* entrance and lobby. S — Stove. 

C— Boys' do. T— Smoke flue. 

D — Teacher's platform. V — Flue for ventilator. 

K — Mott's school desk and chair. 

The above mode of seating has been adopted in other districts, and in one in- 
stance, with the desks attached at one end to the wall, as in the following plan 
recommended by Hon. Ira Mayhew. There are serious objections to this ar- 
rangement of the seats and desk. 




D, entrance and inner doors. W, windows. E, entries, lighted over doors, 
one for boys and the other for girls. A, teacher's platform. B, blackboard, 
reaching entirely across the end of the house. T, teacher's desk. H, de.sks 11 
feet long, except the two next the entrance doors. G, Mott's patent cast-iron 
chair*. S stove. O, an air tube under the floor, through which pure air irom 
without is introduced beneath the stove. L, shelves for library, apparatus, etc. 
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Plans of School-houses recently erected in New 
Hampshire. 

The following plans, and the descriptions of the same, are taken, by . 
permission, from the ^^TViird Annual Report of the Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools (Hon. R. S. Rust,) to the Legislature of New Hampshire^ 
January^ 1849." 

Plan of District School-house in Dublin, N. H. 

The building is 42 by 32 feet on the ground, and 11 feet high in the clear. 
The school-room of 29 by 35 feet inside, and is furnished with 64 seats (1,1,1,) 
and as many desks (H,Et,H.) The desks are made of birch board, and painted 
green, each 2 feet long and from 10 to 18 inches wide, and are all numbered. 
The supports at the end of the desks are framed down through the floor into 
the sleepers, or joints under the floor. The seats are in the form of wooden 
chair bottoms, and are 16 inches down to 10 in height, and are placed at the 
leA hand of the writing desk, so as to make it convenient for tne scholar in 
writing, and give him space to stand within the line of his desk. The outside 
aisles are 18 mches, the center 24 inches, and the outer 16 inches wide. There 
are movable seats (NjNj^ in front, and on either side of the teacher, for recita- 
tion. The entrances (G,6,}, one for boys and one for girls, are fitted up for 
hats, bonnets. &c., and can be used for recitation rooms. Back of the teacher's 
platform (A,) is a small room for a library, apparatus, and the use of the 
teacher. The room is heated by one of the Worcester Common School 
Stoves, which cost about $18. By means of a flue under the floor, the air is 
introduced beneath the stove, and circulates through heated tubes before it is 
admitted into the room, on the principle of a furnace. 

The ventilation of the room is partially secured by openings into the attic, 
and hence into the open air. 
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Plan of District School-house in Greenland, N. H. 

The 'baildiDg is 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 12 feet high in the clear. 
It is built of brick. A large entry (E), is partitioned off from the school-room, 
and fitted up not only to receire the hats, bonnets^ &c.| of the papils, but to 
accommodate all the pupils in rainy weather durmg recess, as well as those 
who reside at a distance, when they arrive at the school-nouse before the 
school-room is opened, and those who may be obliged to stay during recess. 
The entry and the school-room is heated by a large stove (s) placed in the 
partition. The teacher's platform (P) is placed at the end of the school-room, 
and is raised one step above the floor. Back of the teacher, along the wall, 
are cases (B) for apparatus, and a well-selected library of 2(X) vols. There 
are 48 separate desks of different heights, framed on posts permanently fixed 
to the tinibers of the floor, and fitted with seats of corresponaing heights set in 
cast iron frames secured to the floor; both seats and desks are stained and 
varnished. 
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Primary School in Westerly, R. L 




Village School-house in Allendale, N. Providenoe, R. L 
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Plans op School-Houses for Union Schools. 

Before describing a few of the best school-houses which have 
been recently erected in the large villages of Rhode Island, for two 
or more schools of different grades in the same building, a brief con- 
sideration of the importance of classification, or gradation, as ap- 
plied to the schools of a district, or town, cannot be deemed 
irrelevant. 

To enable children to derive the highest degree of benefit from 
their attendance at school, they should go through a regular course 
of training in a succession of classes, and schools arranged according 
to similarity of age, standing, and attainments, under teachers pos- 
sessing the qualifications best adapted to each grade of school. The 
practice has been almost universal in New England, and in other 
states where the organization of the schools is based upon the 
division of the territory into school districts, to provide but one 
school for as many children of both sexes, and of all ages from four 
to sixteen years, as can be gathered in from certain territorial limits, 
into one apartment, under one teacher ; a female teacher in summer, 
and a male teacher in winter. The disadvantages of this practice, 
both to pupils and teachers, are great and manifold. 

There is a large amount of physical sufiTering and discomfort, as 
well as great hinderances in the proper arrangement of scholars and 
classes, caused by crowding the older and younger pupils into the 
same school-room, without seats and furniture appropriate to either ; 
and the greatest amount of suffering and discomfort falls upon the 
young, who are least able to bear it, and who, in consequence, ac- 
quire a distaste to study and the school-room. 

The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. There cannot bo a regular course of 
discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and proficiency of 
pupils — a series of processes, each adapted to certain periods in the 
development of the mind and character, the first intended to be fol- 
lowed by a second, and the second by a third, — ^the latter always 
depending on the earlier, and all intended to be conducted on the 
same general principles, and by methods varying with the work to 
be done, and the progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there cannot 
be a system of discipline which shall be equally well adapted to both 
classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience and subordination of 
the older, it will press with unwise severity upon the younger 
pupils. If it be adapted to the physical wants, and peculiar tem- 
peraments of the young, it will endanger the good order and habits 
of study of the more advanced pupils, by the frequent change of 
posture and position, and other indulgences which it permits and 
requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, to £e higher branches of an English education, a 
variety of methods of instruction and illustration are called for, 
which are seldom found together, or in an equal degree, in the same 
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teacher, and which can never be pursued with equal success in the 
same school-room. The elementary principles of knowledge, to be 
made intelligible and interesting to the young, must be presented by 
a large use of the oral and simultaneous methods. The higher 
branches, especially all mathematical subjects, require patient ap- 
plication and habits of abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many, pupils, amid 
a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and sounds. The 
recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, 
roust be conducted in a manner which requires time, discussion 
and explanation, and the undivided attention both of pupils and 
teachers. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be attended 
to during each half day, these exercises are brief, hurried, and of 
little practical value. They consist, for the most part, of senseless 
repetitions of the words of a book. Instead of being the time and 
place where the real business of teaching is done, where the 
ploughshare of interrogation is driven down into the acquirements of 
each pupil, and his ability to comprehend clearly, remember accu- 
rately, discriminate wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and 
tested, — where the difficult principles of each lesson are developed 
and illustrated, and additional information imparted, and the mind of 
the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each pupil, to 
arouse, interest, and direct its opening powers — instead of all this 
and more, the brief period passed in recitation, consists, on the part 
of the teacher, of hearing each individual and class in regular order, 
and quick succession, repeat words from a book ; and on the part of 
the pupils, of saying their lessons, as the operation is significantly 
described by most teachers, when they summon the class to the 
stand. In the mean time the order of the school must be maintained, 
and the general business must be going forward. Little children 
without any authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and 
ever active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies set, 
arithmetical difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or absence re- 
ceived, questions answered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and 
more or less of extempore discipline administered. Were it not a 
most ruinous waste of precious time,— did it not involve the deaden- 
ing, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and noble 
sensibilities, — were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects 
for which schools are instituted, it would be difficult to conceive of 
a more diverting farce than an ordinary session of a large public 
school, whose chaotic and discordant elements have not been reduced 
to system by a proper classification. The teacher, at least the con- 
scientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. Com- 
pelled to hurry from one study to another, the most diverse, — from 
one class to another, requiring a knowledge of methods altogether 
distinct, — from one recitation to another, equally brief and unsatis- 
factory, one requiring a liveliness of manner, which he does not feel 
and cannot assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstrac- 
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tion of thought, which he cannot give amid the multiplicity and 
variety of cares, — from one case of discipline to another, pressing on 
him at the same time, — he goes through the same circuit day after 
day, with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he has 
accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils are 
aggravated by the almost universal practice of employing one 
teacher in summer, and another in winter, and difierent teachers 
each successive summer and winter. Whatever progress one 
teacher may make in bringing order out of the chaotic elements of a 
large public school, is arrested by the termination of his school 
term. His experience is not available to his successor, who does 
not como into the school until after an interval of weeks or months, 
and in the mean time the former teacher has left the town or state. 
The new teacher is a stranger to the children and their parents, is 
unacquainted with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has 
himself but little or no experience in the business ; in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse confounded 
by the introduction of new books, for every teacher prefers to teach 
from the books in which he studied, or which he has been accus- 
tomed to teach, and many teachers cannot teach profitably from any 
other. Weeks are thus passed, in which the school is going through 
the process of organization, and the pupils are becoming accustomed 
to the methods and requirements of a new teacher — some of them 
are put back, or made to retrace their studies in new books, while 
others are- pushed forward into studies for which they are not pre- 
pared ; and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses 
into chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, goes 
on from term to term, and year to year — a process which would in- 
volve any other interest in speedy and utter ruin, where there was 
not provision made for fresh material to be experimented upon, and 
counteracting influences at work to restore, or at least obviate the 
injury done. What other business of society could escape utter 
wreck, if conducted with such want of system, — with such constant 
disregard of the fundamental principle of the division of labor, and 
with a succession of new agents every three months, none of them 
trained to the details of the business, each new agent acting without 
any knowledge of the plan of his predecessor, or any well settled 
plan of his own ! The public school is not an anomaly, an excep- 
tion, among the great interests of society. Its success or failure de 
pends on the existence or absence of certain conditions ; and il 
complete failure does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, 
it is because every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
children to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others beyond 
the reach of bad school instruction and discipline ; and because the 
minds of some of these children are, for a portion of each day, left 
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to the action of their own inherent forces, and the more kindly influ-* 
ences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a system of 
public schools, is such a classification of the scholars as shall bring 
a larger number of similar age and attainments, at all times, and in 
every stage of their advancement, under teachers of the right qualifi- 
cations, and shall enable these teachers to act upon numbers at once, 
for years in succession, and carry them all forward effectually together, 
in a regular course of instruction. 

The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either of 
the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same school, 
is equality of attainments, which will generally include those of the 
same age. Those who have gone over substantially the same ground, 
or reached, or nearly reached the same point of attainment in several 
studies, should be put together, and constitute, whenever their num- 
bers will authorize it, one school. These again should be arranged 
in different classes, for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever 
desirable, to have but one class in every study in the same grade of 
school. Even in very large districts, where the scholars are pro- 
moted from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any considerable 
number will have reached a common standard of scholarship in all 
their studies. The same pupil will have made very different prog- 
ress in different branches. He will stand higher in one and lower 
in another. By arranging scholars of the same general division in 
different classes, no pupil need be detained by companions who have 
made, or can make less progress, or be hurried over lessons and sub- 
jects in a superficial manner, to accommodate the more rapid ad- 
vancement of others. Although equality of attainment should be 
regarded as the general principle, some regard should be paid to 
age, and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune and 
not his fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of little chil- 
dren, although their attainments may be in advance of his. This 
step would mortify and discourage him. In such extreme cases, that 
arrangement will be best which will give the individual the greatest 
chance of improvement, with the least discomfort to himself, and 
hindrance to others. Great disparity of age in the same class, or the 
same school, is unfavorable to uniform and efficient discipline, and 
the adaptation of methods of teaching, and of motives to application 
and obedience. Some regard, too, should be had to the preferences 
of individuals, especially among the older pupils, and their probable 
destination in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward by 
the heart ; and the utility of any branch of study, its relations to 
future success in life, once clearly apprehended, becomes a power- 
ful motive to effort. 

Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent with 
thoroughness and minuteness of individual examination, and practi- 
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cable, without bringing together individuals of diverse capacity, 
knowledge, and habits of study. A good teacher can teach a class 
of forty with as much ease as a class of ten, and with far more profit 
wO each mdividual, than if the same amount of time was divided up 
among four classes, each containing one-fourth of the whole number. 
When the class is large, there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which 
can never be infused or called forth in a small class. Whatever 
time is spent upon a few, which could have been as profitably spent 
on a larger number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the 
number who were not thus benefited. The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order and methods, so as to 
reach those whose attention would wander if not under the pressure 
of constant excitement, or might become slothful from inaction or a 
sense of security. Some studies will admit of a larger number in a 
class than others. 

The number of classes for recitation in the same apartment, by 
one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper division 
of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each class. The 
teacher intrusted with the care of but few studies, and few recita- 
tions, can have no excuse but indolence, or the want of capacity, if 
he does not master these branches thoroughly, and soon acquire the 
most skillful and varied methods of teaching them. His attention 
will not be distracted by a multiplicity and variety of cares, pressing 
upon him at the same time. This principle does not require that 
every school should be small, but that each teacher should have a 
small number of studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can be 
introduced in the department of government, as well as in that of 
instruction. By assigning the different studies to a sufiUcient num- 
ber of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each well qualified to teach 
the branches assigned, the principal teacher may be selected with 
special reference to his ability in arranging the studies, and order of 
exercises of the school, in administering its discipline, in adapting 
moral instruction to individual scholars, and superintending the 
operations of each class-room, so as to secure the harmonious action 
and progress of every department. The talents and tact required for 
these and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. When 
found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a high degree, 
the executive talent spoken of, will be felt through every class, and 
by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and eflSciency to the whole 
school. 

To facilitate the introduction of these, and similar principles of 
classification, into the organization and arrangements of the schools 
of a town or district, as fast and as far as the circumstances of the 
population will admit, the following provisions should be engrafted 
into the school system of every state. 

1. Every town should be clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of difierent 
grades, at convenient locations, to accommodate all the children re- 
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siding within their respective limits — irrespective of any territorial 
division of the town into school districts. 

2. Should provision be made for the creation of territorial school 
districts, a gradation of districts should be recognized, and every 
district having over sixty children of an age to attend school, should 
be obliged to maintain a primary school under a female teacher for 
the young pupils, and provide a secondary school for the older and 
more advanced pupils. 

3. No village, or populous district, in which two or more schools 
of different grades for the younger and older children respectively, 
can be conveniently established, should be sub-divided into two or 
more independent districts. 

4. Any two or more adjoining districts, in the same, or adjoining 
towns, should be authorized to establish and maintain a secondary 
school for the older and more advanced pupils of such districts, for 
the whole, or any portion of the year. 

5. Any district, not having children enough to require the perma- 
nent establishment of two grades of schools, should be authorized to 
determine the periods of the year in which the public school shall 
be kept, and to determine the age and studies of the children who 
^all attend at any particular period of the year, and also to send the 
older pupils to the secondary school of an adjoining district. 

The extent to which the gradation of schools can be carried, in 
any town or district, and the limit to which the number of classes 
in any school can be reduced, will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that town or 
district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the studies and 
methods of instruction in that school. A regular gradation of schools 
might embrace Primary, Secondary and High Schools, with Inter- 
mediate Schools, or departments, between each grade, and Supple- 
mentary Schools, to meet the wants of a class of pupils not provided 
for in either of the above grades. 

1. Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed for 
children between the ages of three and eight years, with a further 
classification of the very youngest children, when their number will 
admit of it. These schools can be accommodated, in compact villa- 
ges, in the same building with the Secondary or High School ; but 
in most large districts, it will be necessary and desirable to locate 
them in different neighborhoods, to meet the peculiarities of the pop- 
ulation, and facilitate the regular attendance of very young children, 
and relieve the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and 
from school. The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes — furnished with appropri- 
ate seats, furniture, apparatus and means of visible illustration, and 
having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with a shelter to resort to 
in inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrubbery and shade 
trees, which they should be taught to love and respect. The play- 
ground is as essential as the school-room, for a Primary School, and 
is indeed the uncovered school-room of physical and moral educa- 
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tion, and the place where the manners and personal habits of children 
can be better trained than elsewhere. With them, the hoars of play 
and study, of confinement and recreation, must alternate more fre- 
quently than with older pupils. To teach these schools properly, — 
to regulate the hours of play and study so as to give variety, vivacity, 
and interest to all of the exercises, without over-exciting the nervous 
system, or over-tasking any faculty of mind or body, — ^to train boys 
and girls to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
unquestioning obedience, — to cultivate the senses to habits of quick 
and accurate observation and discrimination, — to prevent the forma- 
tion of artificial and sing-song tones, — ^to teach the use of the voice, 
and of simple, ready and correct language, and to begin in this way, 
and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calculation, and lessons on 
the properties and classification of objects, the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties, — ^to do all these things and more, require in 
the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hun- 
dred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance 
of success among females, " in whose own hearts, love, hope and 
patience, have first kept school." 

The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, primary 
schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made strong by 
deep religious principle, — ^who have faith in the power of Christian 
love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften 
the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any perceptible ad- 
vance beyond where they began the previous morning, — with prompt 
and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and oral 
methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, and for ev- 
ery other good cause. 

2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of eight 
years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those branches 
of instruction which lie at the foundation of all useful attainments in 
knowledge, and are indispensable to the proper exercise and devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the mind, and to the formation of good 
intellectual tastes and habits of application. If the primary schools 
have done their work properly, in forming habits of attention, and 
teaching practically the first uses of language, — ^in giving clear ideas 
of the elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and the sim- 
plest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well conducted secondary 
school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten months in the year, 
until they are twelve years of age, can acquire as thorough knowl- 
edge of reading, arithmetic, penmanship, drawing, geography, history, . 
and the use of the language in composition and speech, as is ever> 
given in common or public sohools, as ordinarily conducted, to chilr- 
dren at the age of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified 
female teachers, with good health, self-command, and firmness, are- 
as well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, botba 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence of 
both are needed in the training of the moral character and manners. 

9 
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Schools of this grade should be furnished with class-rooms for reci- 
tations, and if large, with a female assistant for every thirty pupils. 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of Uie grade 
below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive course of 
instruction, embracing a continuation of their former studies, and 
especially of the English language, and drawing, and a knowledge 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with their applications, the 
elements of mechanics and natural philosophy and chemistry, natural 
history, including natural theology, mental and moral science, politi- 
cal economy, physiology, and the constitution of the United States. 
These and other studies should form the course of instruction, modi- 
fied according to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the intelli- 
gence and intellectual wants of the district — a course which should 
give to every young man a thorough English education, preparatory 
to the pursuits of agriculture, commerce, trade, manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts, and if desired, for college ; and to every young 
woman, a well disciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical 
views of her own duties, and those resources of health, thought, 
manners and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. All which is now done in private schools of the 
highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable portion of 
the community create such private schools, should be provided for 
in the system of public schools, so that the same advantages, with- 
out being abridged or denied to the children of the rich and the 
educated, should be open at the same time to worthy and talented 
children of the poorest parent. In some districts a part of the 
studies of this grade of schools might be embraced in the Secondary 
Schools, which would thus take the place of the High School ; in 
others, the High School could be open for only portions of the year ; 
and in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be required. However constituted, whether as one depart- 
ment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary school, 
or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, or part of the 
year, something of the kind is required to meet the wants of the 
whole community, and relieve the public schools from impotency. 
Unless it can be engrafted upon the public school system, or rather 
unless it can grow up and out of the system, as a provision made 
for the educational wants of the whole community, then the system 
will never gather about it the warmth and sustaining confidence and 
patronage of all classes, and especially of those who know best the 
value of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children. 

4. Intermediate Schools or departments will be needed in large 
districts, to receive a class of pupils who are too old to be continued, 
without wounding their self-esteem, in the school below, or interfering 
with its methods of discipline and instruction, and are not prepared 
in attainments, and habits of study, or from irregular attendance, to 
be arranged in the regular classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened a 
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school or department for those who cannot attend school regularly, 
or for only a short period of the year, or who may wish to attend 
exclusively to a few studies. There is no place for tliis class of 
scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent school, in a large 
village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds should be 
provided in every system of public instruction, for cities and large 
villages, to supply deficiencies in the education of individuals whose 
school attendance has been prematurely abridged, or from any cause 
interfered with, and to carry forward as far and as long as practicable 
into after life, the training and attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, and 
other young persons, who have been hurried into active employment 
without a suitable elementary education. In these schools, those 
who have completed the ordinary course of school instruction, could 
devote themselves to such studies as are directly connected with 
their several trades or pursuits, while those whose early education 
was entirely neglected, can supply, to some extent, such deficiencies. 
It is not beyond the legitimate scope of a system of public instruc- 
tion, to provide for the education of adults, who, from any cause, 
in early life were deprived of advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical illustra- 
tions, collections in natural history, and the natural sciences, a sys- 
tem of scientific exchanges between schools of the same, and of 
different towns, — these and other means of extending and improving 
the ordinary instruction of the school-room and of early life, ought 
to be provided, not only by individual enterprise and liberality, but 
by the public, and the authorities entrusted with the care and advance- 
ment of popular education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions known as 
" Reform Schools," " Schools of Industry," or " Schools for Juvenile 
Offenders," should receive such children, as defying the restraining 
influence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations of 
the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or worse 
than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, vicious and 
pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of public resort, pol- 
luting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, alluring, 
to their own bad practices, children of the same, and other conditions 
of life, and originating or participating in every street brawl and low- 
bred riot. Such children cannot be safely gathered into the public 
schools ; and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the re- 
straints of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play 
truant, are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower point to 
reach. 

Accustomed, as many such children have been from infancy, to 
sights and sounds of open and abandoned profligacy, trained to an 
utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and proprieties of life, 
as exhibited in dress, person, manners and language, strangers to 
those motives of self-improvement which spring from a sense of so- 
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cia' .fcA>ral and religious obligation, their regeneration involves the 
harmonious cooperation of earnest philanthropy, missionary enter* 
prise, and sanctified wisdom. The districts of all our large cities 
where this class of children are found, are the appropriate field of 
home missions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of 
systematized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
course with parents, an afifectionate interest in the young, the gather- 
ing of the latter into week-day, infant, and primary schools, and 
schools where the use of the needle, and other forms of labor appro- 
priate to the sex and age of the pupils can be given, the gathering 
of both old and young into Sabbath schools and worshipping assem- 
blies, the circulation of books and tracts, of other than a strictly 
religious character, the encouragement of cheap, innocent and hu- 
manizing games, sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for 
adults who may need it, and procuring situations as apprentices, 
clerks, &c., for such young persons as may be qualified by age, 
cwacity and character. By individual efforts and the combined 
efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from year to year, 
these moral jungles can be broken up, — ^these infected districts can 
be purified, — these waste places of society can be reclaimed, and 
many abodes of penury, ignorance and vice can be converted by ed- 
ucation, economy and industry, into homes of comfort, peace and joy. 
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Plan and DESCnipnoN of Distkict School-House m CenteeiolLi 
North P&ovioence, R I. 




This houBe waB erected afler designs by Mr. Ted, of Providence. It 
■tands back from the highway, on an elevated site, in the midst of a 
grove, and for beauty of design 
and convenience of arrangement, 
is not surpassed by any similar 
structure in New England. It is 
26 feet by 51, and 13 iee^^t high in 
the clear, with two departments 
on the same floor. 



A, Boys' entry, 6 feet by 10. 

B, Girls' ditto. 

C, Primary departmenti 20 feet by 
S5, with desks and seats attached 
for 70 pupils. 

D, Secondary, or Grammar depart* 
ment, 25 feet by 25, with desks 
and chairs for o4 pupils: ue p, 
120. 

r, Re^ster for hot air. 

r, r. Flues for ventilation. 

Cy Closeis for dinner pails of those 

who come from a mstanc^ 
f, Sink. 



The smoke pipe is carried up be- 
fween the ventilating flues, and the 
lop of the chimney is finished so as to 
accommodate the bell. 
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Plan op School-House at Washington Village in Coventey, R, L 

The following cut presents the ground plan of the new school-house in the 
village of Washington, in the town of Coventry, R. I. The location is on the 
high ground in the rear of the villa&re, and commands an extensive prospect in 
every direction. The site and vara, occupying one acre, was given to the dis- 
trict by Governor Whipple. The whole structure, without and within, is an 
ornament to the village, and ranks among the best school-houses in Rhode 
Island. 




A— Boy's entrance. P — Desks for two, with iron end-piece. 

B— Oirrs entrance. G— Chairs supported on iron pedestaL 

C — Primary school-room. H— Register lor hot air. 

D — Secondary, or Grammar Depart- R— PJue for ventilation, within which 

ment. is carried up the smoke-pipe. 

E — Teacher's platform. 

The two school-rooms can be thrown into one, for any general exercise of 
the two schools, by sliding doors. 

The two rooms are uniformly heated by a furnace in the basement. 

There is a well, sink, basin, mats, scrapers, bell, and all the necessary fiztnies 
and appendages of a school-house of the first class. 

The cost of ihe building and furniture was $2,300. 

The district possesses a library of upwards of four hundred volumes, the cost 
of which was raised by snbscripuon in the District. 




-a^ 



Albany Normal School Cbair avd 
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Public School-House in Wakren, R. I. 



Fif.L 




The above cut exhibits a front view of the Public School-house 
erected in the village of Warren, at the expense of the town, in 
1 847-48, after drawings made by Mr. Teft, of Providence, under the 
directions of a committee of the town, who consulted with the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, and visited Providence, Boston, Salem, 
Newburyport and other places, in order to ascertain the latest im- 
provements in school architecture, before deciding on the details of 
the plan. To this committee, and particularly to two of its members, 
Mr. E. W. Burr and Mr. G. S. Gardiner, is the town largely indebted 
for the time and personal supervision which they devoted to this 
public improvement, from its first inception to its completion, without 
any other reward than the realization of their wish to secure for their 
town the best school-house, for the amount of money expended, in 
the State. The Commissioner of Public Schools remarked, in his 
address at the dedication of the house, in September, 1848, " that, for 
location, style, construction, means of warming, ventilation, and clean- 
liness, and for the beauty and convenience of the seats and desks, he 
had not seen a public school-house superior to this in New England. 
It is a monument at once of the liberality of the town, and of a wise 
economy on the part of the committee." The town appropriated 
910.000, and the committee expended $8,594. 

The opening of the Public School in this edifice was followed by 
m large increase of attendance from the children of the town. 
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The lot is 226 deep and 100 feet wide for a depth of 125 feet, and 161 feet wide 
for the remaining 64 feet. It is divided into three yards, as exhibited in the 
ground plan, (Fig. 2,) each substantially inclosed, and planted with trees and 
shmbbeiy. 

The dimensions of the building are 62 feet by 44 on the ground. It is built of 
brick in the most workmanlike manner. 

Most of the details of construction, and of the arrangement in the interior, are 
similar to those described on page 214. 

Each room is ventilated by openings controlled by registers, both at the floor 
and the ceiling, into four flues carried up in the wall, and by a lai^e flue con- 
structed of thoroughly seasoned boards, smooth on the inside, in the partition 
wall, (Fig. 3, X.) 

The whole building is uniformly wanned by two of Culver's furnaces placed 
in the cellar. 

Every means of cleanliness are provided, such as scrapers, mats, sink with 
pump, wash basin, towels, hooks for oater garments, umbrella stands, &c. 

The tops of the desks are covered with cloth, and the aisles are to be cheaply 
carpeted, so as to diminish, if not entirely prevent, the noise which the movmg 
of slates and books, and the passing to and fro, occasion in a school-room. 
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PUBUC HIGH SCHOOL-HOUSE IN WARREN. 
Pif . 3— FiR»T Floor. 



1B1 




A— Front entrance. 

B — Girls' entrance, with mats, scra- 
pers, hooks for clothes, a sink, pamp, 
Dasin, 6cc, 

C— Boys' entrance do. 

R — Recitation rooms, connected bj 
sliding doors. 

R, P— Platform for recitation, with a 
blackboard in the rear. 

T— Teacher^s platform. 

S— Seats and desks ; see page 205. 

Fif. 4.— Sbcond Floor. 



Gt^Library and apparatus. 

w — Windows, with inside Venetian 

blinds. 
c — Flues for ventilation in the outer 

wall. 
X — Flue for ventilation, lined with 

smooth, well seasoned boards. 
J — Bell-rope, accessible to the teacher 

bv an opening in the wall, 
r— Hot air registers. 
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Union School-House, at Woonsocket and Chepachet, R. I. 

Br the school law of Rhode Island, two or more adjoining school districts in 
the same, or adjoining towns, may, by concurrent vote, agree to unite for the 
purpose of maintaining a secondary or granunar school, for the older and more 
advanced pupils of such associating districts. Under this provision the four 
school districts in the town of Cumberland, which comprise the village of 
Woonsocket, voted to unite and provide a scnool-house for the more advanced 
pupils, leaving the younger to be accommodated in their respective districts. 
The Union school-house is located on a beautiful site, the donation of Edward 
Harris, Esq., and is built substantially after the plan of the Warren Public 
school-house, already described, at a cost of $7,000. The following are the front 
and side elevations, as originally drawn by Mr. Teft, but not adopted by the 
committee. 




FaoNT Elbvation. 

Under the provision above cited, the three districts into which the village of 
Chepachet, in the town of Glocester, is divided, voted to establish a Union 
School, and to provide a suitable house for the same. The building is 50 feet by 
34, with two stories, and stands in the centre of a large lot, a little removed from 
the main street, and is the ornament and pride of the village. The lower floor 
is divided into two apartments; one for the Primary, and the other for an Inter- 
mediate School, for tne younger pupils of the village, while the Union or Sec- 
ondary School occupies the whole of the second floor. 



UNION SCHOOI^BOnSE IN CHEPACHET. 

Fff. 1.— Plan ov Fmar Floob. 
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A— Entrance for Girls to Secondary School, U. 

B— ** " Boys " " " 

C— " '* Girls to Primary, E, and Intermediate School, F. 

0— " " Boys " " '* " " 

E^Primary School-room. 

F— Intermediate *' 

U— Secondary " L—Manton Gloeester Library of 900 Tolames. 

R— Recitation room. S— Stove. V — Flue for ventilation. 

G^— Seat and desk attached, for two papils, with iron ends. 

Fig. 2.— Plan of Bboomd Floob. 
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Plan, &c., of Union School-House in Pawtucket, R. I 



Fig. l—PiBapioTzyi. 




This school-house is calcolaled to accommodate, on the first floor, a Pri- 
mary School, (D,) with seats and desks for one hundred and sixty pupils; two 
Intermediate Schools, (E, E,) for sixty-four pupils each ; and on the second floor 
a High School, (^F,) for one hundred and seventy pupils. 

The building is warmed and ventilated by a furnace in the cellar, from which 
the hot air is conveyed into the several apartments, as indicated bv the regis- 
ters, (r, r, r, r,) in Figs. 3 and 3, and discharged by flues carried up m the walls, 
aa seen at v, v, v, v. 

Each school-room is furnished with an appropriate place for outer gannents, 
and with scrapers, mats and other means of neatness and cleanliness. 

The boys and girls have each a separate yard in the rear, and separate en- 
trances into the school-rooms. 

The Hi?h School is furnished with seats and desk having cast-iron end 
pieces similar to those described on page 282. 

The Primary and Intermediate scnool-rooms are furnished with the patent 
Revolving Pivot Chair, and School-desk, manufactured by J. L. Mott, 264 Water 
street, New York. The seat of the chair is wood; all other parts are of cast- 
iron. The seat and back turn on a pivot, while the pedestal is screwed fiEist to 
the floor. The height of the lower part of the top of the desk is just equal to 
the highest part of the back of the cnair, so as to allow it to pass under. The 
front edge of the seat is in a perpendicular line with the edge of the top of the 
desk, so that the scholar is required to sit erect when engaged in writing or 
studying, and the same time that part of his back which requires support is fully 
in contact with the chair. 

Since the chairs above described were placed in this house, Mr. Mott has 
modified the patterns— so as to carry the back piece higher, and thus give sup- 
port to the muscles above the small of the back. The iron can be covered with 
felt, and thus the rapid conduction of heat from the body, especially from the 
spinal column, in children thinly clad, and of delicate constitutions may be 
prevented. 
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Union School- House in Pawtucket. 

Wig. 2.->Plam ov Fibst Floob. 




A— Entrance to High SchooL 

B — Entrance for Boys to the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
C — ^Entrance for Girls to the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
D— School-room, 30 feet by 24, for Primary School. 
E, &— " " 40 feet by 16, for Intermediate Schools. 
p— « " 40 feet by 40, for High School. 
G — ^Room for Apparatus, &c. 
H— Recitation room to High School, 20 feet by 16. 
I— K— Entrance room, one for Boys and the other for Girls, fitted ap with 
hooks, shelTes, wash-stand, Ace. 
T— Teachers desk without any platform. 

Flf . 3.— FiAH ov Bbcoics Ftoofr-HioH School. 
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PUBUC SCHOOL-HOUSES, PROVTOEUCB. 



Plans and Descriptions of the Public School-Houses in 
Providence, R. I. 

Primart Scbool-Housei. 

These buildings are located in different parts of the city, and are designed 
for the accommodation of children from foar to six or seven years of age, or 
mitil they are prepared to enter the intermediate schools. 




No. 1^— Vi«w of a Primtry Sehool-HooM. 



These school-houses stand back from thirty to sixty feet from the lin^ of 
the street, and near the center of lots var3ring from eighty to one hundred feet 
in breadtn, and from one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet in length. 
Each lot is inclosed by a neat and substantial fence, six reet high, and is 
divided into two yards--one for boys and the other for girls— with suitable 
out-buildings, shade trees, and shrubbery. 

These houses are each forty feet long by thirty-three feet wide, with twelve- 
feet posts, built of wood, in a plain, substantial manner, and, with the fences, 
arepainted white, presentins" a neat and attractive exterior. 

The entrance is m to a lobby [A] and thence into an open area, where stands 
the stove [a]. A portion of the lobby is appropriated to bins for charcoal \c] 
and anthracite [d]^ which is the ftiel used in all the schools; the remainder [Bj 
is occupied by a sink, and as depositories for brooms, brushes, &c. Each 
room is archea, thereby securing an average height of thirteen feet, with an 
opening in the center of the arch, two feet in diameter, for ventilation. The 
ventilator is controlled by a cord passing over a pulley, and descending into 
the room near the teacher's desk (Sj. In each end of tne attic is a circular 
window, which, turning on an axis, can be opened and closed by cords, in the 
same manner as the ventilator. 



PRIMART SaiOOL-HOVSB, FROVIDENCB. 
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No. 8.— Interior of 4 Primary Bcliool-Hoiiw. 



The teacher's platform [C] is fire feet wide, twenty feet long, and seven 
faiches high, with a black-lx)ard ten feet long and three feet wide on the wall 
in the rear. / 

The floor is of inch and a half plank, tongaed and grooved ; and, for the 
parpose of securing warmth and firmness, and avoiding noise, is laid on 
cement 

The windows, eleven in number, of twenty-four lights, of seven by nine 

Sass, are hung with weights, and furnished with inside blinds. The sides of 
e room and entries are ceiled all round with wood as high as the window- 
sills, which are four feet from the floor. The rest of the walls are plastered, 
and covered with white hard finish. Each room is provided with sixty seats 
[s] and desks [^], placed in six ranges ; each rans^e containing ten seats and 
desks, of three difierent sizes, and each seat ana desk accommodating two 
scholars, or one hundred and twenty in all. 

The center aisle is three feet and a half wide, and each of the others about 
two feet 

The desks are over three feet long, by sixteen inches wide, with a shelf 
beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk [a], except about two 
mches at the top [6], slopes one inch and a half in a foot 
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No 3w^yiew of Top of 4 Deik, aod Sectional Viow of Primary SeaU and Diskt. 

The front of the desk, constitating the back of the next seat, slopes one 
inch in a foot. The seat also inclines a very little from the edge. The seats 
are of four different sizes, varying from seven to ten inches wide, and from 
nine to fourteen inches in height, the lowest being nearest the teacher's 
platform. 



Intermediate SchooltHouses. 



All the buildings of this class are two stories high, affording accommoda- 
tions for two schoolSj a primary and an intermediate. These houses are 
generally in pleasant situauons, on large lots, varying in size from one hundred 
feet wide by one hundred and twenty feet long, to one hundred and tfty by 
two hundred feet. 

Rows of shade trees, consisting of elms, lindens, and maples, are planted 
along the side-walks and the fences inclosing the yards; and evergreens, the 
mountain ash, and other ornamental trees, are placed within the inclosures. 

These houses are forty-four feet long, by thirty-three feet wide. Some of 
them are built of wood, the remainder of brick, and all in a tasteful and 
substantial style. 

The rooms are large, and easily ventilated, being twelve feet in the clear, 
with large openings in the ceiling of the upper room, and on the sides in the 
lower room, leading into flues in the walls, which conduct the foul air into the 
attic, from which it escapes at circular windows in the gables of the buildings. 
These flaes and windows can be opened and closed by cords passing over 
pullejrs, and descending into the rooms below, where the teachers can control 
them with ease. 





No. &— Soetions of Vantilatork 



In this cut, the cord [i], passing over the pulley [9], raising [A], hung oa 

" LOllv or partially the VentilatorT/], a circular aperture 

The plan of ventilating the lower rooms is shown 00 



hinges at r^], opens who! 
direo feet in diameter. ''. 
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the other part of the diagram, in which M represents a cord mnning over a 
pulley, and attached to [cl, a board three feet long by one foot wide, opening 
the space between [6], the top of the lower room, and [d], the floor of the 
upper, leading into the flue M, ascending to the attic. 

The windows, nine in number in each school-room, of twelve lights, often 
by sixteen fi^lass, are hung with weights, so as to be easily opened at top and 
bottom, and famished with Venetian blinds inside, to regulate the amount of 
light admitted. 

The floors are of hard pine boards, an inch and a half thick, and about six 
inches wide, tongued and grooved, and laid on mortar, as a protection against 
fire, for the prevention of noise, and to secure warmth and firmness. All the 
rooms, entries, and stairways are ceiled up with matched boards about four 
feet, as high as the window-sills. The remaining portions of the walls an 
plastered, and coated with white hard finish. 
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No. 8.'4iiterior of an Inteniiediate Sebool-Honie. 

The walls of some of these buildings are solid stone-work, faced with 
'brick: others are built with double brick walls, as above shown, connected by 
ties of iron or brick. 
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As the rooms in the lower stories of this class of buildings are appropriated 
to primary schools, and are furnished in the same manner as those already 
described, the preceding cut is intended to serr^e the double purpose of exhibit- 
ing on the first floor only the improvements on the former plan, and, on the 
second, the whole view of a room for an Intermediate school. 

The steps [a, a, a] are broad, gr^ite blocks, with scrapers on each end. 
The side doors [A, A], one for bovs, the other for girls, leaa into entries, eight 
feet by ten, from which the pupils of the primary schools pass through the 
doors [B, BJ into the main rooms, which diner from those above described, in 
having a space [e^, 0], two feet wide, on the back part of the rooms, for reading 
and other class exercises; and the recitation-room. [D], another valuable 
improvement, as it avoids the confusion arising from having two recitations in 
one room at the same time. 

The flight of stairs in each entry, commencing at the points [R, R], and 
ascending in the direction of [1, 2, 3], lands on the open space [P] in the upper 
entry, from which the pupils pass through the doors [C, G] into the school- 
room. 

Coal-bins and convenient closets, for brooms, brushes, &c., are built under 
the stairs, in the lower entries; and similar closets, for the same purposes, are 
provided in the upper entries. 

The large area [H, H], thirty feet long by seven wide, is the same in both 
the rooms, and is occupied by the principal teacher in each school, for such 
class exercises as may be more conveniently managed there than in the other 
place [0, o\ left for the same purpose. The position of the stove [71] is such as 
not to render it imcomfortably warm on the front seats, and, at the same time, 
not to interfere with the passage of classes through the door [G] into the 
recitation-room [D], which is fourteen feet by ten, and, like all the school- 
rooms, furnished with black-boards. The lower room is lighted by a window 
over tne front door, and by the side-lights ; and the upper one by a double or 
mullion window, of sixteen lights, of ten by sixteen glass. 

The side aisles [m, m] are two ieet and a half wide ; the others [P, P,dcc.1 
are only eighteen inches wide, except the middle one [C], which is three and 
a half fe^t. The passage across the center of the room is about a foot and a 
half wide, and is very convenient for teachers in passing to the difierent paxtt 
of the room, and also for scholars in goine to ana from their recitations. 

The seats and desks, in the front part of this room, are made and arranged 
on the same plan as those in the primary school-rooms above described, diner 
ing from them only in being one size laiger. The lower end, or fbot of each 
perpendicular support, or end-piece, is strongly fastened into a groove in a 
"shoe," or piece or plank, whicn, being screwed to the floor, secures the desks 
in a durable manner, and in a firm position. 

The others are constructed upon a different plan, designed especially for the 
accommodation of pupils while writing. These aesks and seals are of three 
difiereat sizes. 




No. 7.— Section of 4 Writinf^DMk and SmU. 
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The top of the desk [a] is of pine, one inch and a half thick, fifteen inches 
wide, and three feet and a half long. These desks are twenty-seven inches 
high on the front, and twenty-foar on the side next to the seats. A space 
about three inches wide, on the front edge of the top, is planed down to a 
level, and an inkstand is let into the center of this, even with the suriace, and 
covered with a small lid. The ends of these desks are an inch and a half 
thick, and fastened bv a strong tenon to the shoe [£], which is screwed to the 
floor. The front of tne desk, and the shelf [&], for books, &c., are inch boards: 
the whole desk, made in the strongest manner, is painted a pleasant green, ana 
varnished. In the next smaller size, the same proportion is observed, but all 
the dimensions are one inch less/ and in the third, or smallest size, the dimen- 
sions are all one inch less than in the second. For each desk there are two 
chairs, resting on cast-iron supporters [d], an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
with a wide jUnEf at each end; the npper one. screwed to the under side of 
the seat [^], is a little smaller than the lower, which is fastened to the floor by 
five stroujgf screws, rendering the chair almost immovable. The laiigest size 
seats [«] in these rooms are fourteen inches in diameter and fifteen inches 
high, with backs, twenty-eight inches from [^] to the top, slantmg an inch and 
a quarter to a foot. These backs are made with three slats, fastened by strong 
tenons into a top-piece, like some styles of common chairs, and screwed to the 
seat, while the middle one extends down into a socket on the foot of the iron 
standard. The seats, like the desks, are diminished one inch for the middle 
size, and two for the smallest, preserving the proportions in the different sizes, 
which adapts them to the sizes of the desks. 



Grammar School-Houses. 



There are six buildings of this class, constructed on the same plan, and of 
the same size. They are seventy feet long by forty wide, with a front pro- 
jection, twenty-eight feet long by fourteen feet wiae. They are located on 
very large lots, varying from one hundred and fifly to two hundred feet long— 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and nfty feet wide. All of them, 
except one. are on comer lots, and all have large open spaces around them. 
These, and all the other public school-houses in the city, are protected with 
Gtuimby*s lightning-rods, and each is furnished with a bell, which can be heard 
in the remotest parts of its district. 

In the accompanying view, No. 9, the engraver has represented tifetD trees, a 
little larger than any at present around these buildings, because he could not 
crowd all the trees and snrubbery into the picture, without obscuring the lower 
part of the house. 

The cut on p. 91, No. 10, is a ground plan, on a reduced scale, of a Grammar 
School-House, including a general view of the cellar, yards, fences, gates, 
sidewalks, &c. 

The yards around each of the grammar school-houses contain from 18,000 
to 20,000 square feet, or between a third and half an acre. These grounds are 
inclosed, and divided into three separate yards, by substantial close board 
fences (fJJ, /" j, six feet high, neatly made, and painted white. The boys' 
play-ground [B], and that of the girls [G], are large j but the front yard [E] is 
small, and, not being occupied by pupils, is planted with trees and shmbbeiy. 
The graveled sidewalks [5, 5, s], running on two sides of all the grammar school 
lots, and on three of .some of them, are shaded by rows of elms, maples, and 
lindens, set near the curb-stones. The gates [A, C, D] and the graveled walks 
[df df d] lead to the front and the two side doors of the school-house ; and [/I 
is a large gate for carting in coal, &c. The out-buildings [t, i] are arranged 
with a large number of separate apartments on both sides, all well ventilated, 
each furnished with a door, and the whole surrounded with evergreens. 

In the plan of the projection [H] the stairway [r1 leads to the cellar, which 
is seven feet in the clear, and extends under the whole of the main building. 
These cellars are well lighted, having eight windows [ W, W], with ten lights 
^f seven by nine glass. The windows, being hung with hinges on the upper 
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No.lO .— Groand Plftn, tee., of & GrainiMr School-Houae. 



side, and fastened with books and staples at the lower edge, may be opened by 
raising them intc a horizontal position, where they are fastened w^ith nooks as 
when closed. With this arrangement, it is easy to keep the cellars well ven- 
tilated at all seasons. The openings for the admission of coal into the bins 
[<?, 0], one for anthracite, and the other for charcoal, are furnished with sheet* 
iron shutters, fastening on the inside. £vei7 school-house has, in the cellar, 
an abundant supply of good water, obtained from a fountain, or from a well, 
which is generalfy outside of the building, the water being brought in b^ a 
pump [P]. A supply of good water for a school-house should not be consid- 
ered merel]r as a convenience, but as absolutely necessary. 

The horizontal section of a furnace [F] shows merelj the ground plan. 
The cold air passes through [a] to the air-chamber, where it is warmed by the 
fires in Ip, p], two cast-iron cylinders, fourteen inches in diameter. The 
evajwrator [e] holds about fifteen gallons of water, which is kept in a state of 
rapid evaporation, thus supplying the air-chamber with an abundance of 
moismre. 

In the plan and construction of the various parts of these furnaces, special 
pains have been taken to remove all danger or fire — an important considera- 
tion, which should never be overlooked. The furnace is covered with stone, 
thickly coated with mortar, and the under side of the floor above is lathed and 
plastered, not only above the furnace, but at least ten feet from it in every 
direction. 

A full description of the construction and operation of the furnaces used in 
the public school-houses will be given under another diagram. The cellar 
walls and the stone piers [c,<:,c,c,cj are well pointed, and the whole insidei 
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inclndini? the wood-work overhead, is neatly whitewashed, giving this apart 
ment a neat and pleasant appearance. 

The walls of all these boildings are of stone, about two feet thick, iaced 
with common brick, and painted a tasteful color. 




No. 11.— PUn of the Pint Floor of 4 Grammar SchooI-HooM. 

There are three entrances to these houses; the front [A], and the two side 
doors lB}f for boys, and [G], for girls, leading into the entries [F, C, C]. The 
fitmt is a large double door, with a beautiful frontice of fine hammered Gluincy 
granite. At all the outside doors are two or three hewn granite steps, fur- 
nished with four or six scrapers at each door. 

Pupils belonging to the schools in the lower story pass from the side entries 
into the middle one, and, ascending two steps at [a], enter their respective 
rooms [T, S]. which are rather larger than those in the primary and interme- 
diate school-nouses, previously described, being thirty-six feet by thirty-two 
inside, and eleven feet high in the clear. 

In each of the entries [0,0] there is a provision [f, t, <, {] for setting up um- 
brellas. It resembles a ladder placed in a horizontal position, and is fastened 
to the ceiling on one side, and supported on the other by substantial posts of 
oak or other strong wood, turned m a tasteful style, and set into the floor. 

The seats and desks in the rooms [T and S] are of the same dimensions, 
and arranged in the same manner as those in the primary and the intermediate 
school-rooms before described. The small iron posts [c, c, c, c], about two and 
a half inches in diameter, supporting the floor above, are placed against the 
ends of the seats, so close as not to obstruct the passages at all. Besides the 
platforms [P, P], twenty feet by six-^the tables, three feet by four, for the 
teachers, and the closets [i, /], for brushes, Ace, there are black-boards, painted 
upon the walls, extending nom the doois [D, D] to the windows, fourteen fieet 
loiDf bjr four wide, with the lines of a stave painted on one end, to aid in 
glivmg instruction in vocal music 
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The plan of ventilating these rooms on the first floor is represented by cm 
No. 5, page 85. Every room is provided with two ventilators, each three feet 
long by ai)out twelve inches wide, opening into flues of the same dimensions, 
leading into the attic, from which the impure air escapes at circular windows 
in the gables. These flues should have extended down to the bottom of the 
rooms, with openinss on a level with the floors, so that, when the rooms are 
warmed with air from the furnaces above the temperature of the human 
breath, they might be ventilated by removing the foul air from the lower parts, 
and thus causing fresh, warm air to be slowly settling down upon the scholars 
— a very pleasant and nealthful mode of ventilation. 

These rooms are well warmed bv heated air, admitted through registers 
Ir^r], eighteen inches in diameter, from the furnace below, from which [p^p] 
tin pipes, fourteen inches in diameter, convey the air to the grammar school- 
rooms in the second story. 

These rooms are large, with arched ceilings, measuring twelve feet to the 
foot of the arch, and seventeen to its crown. They are each provided with 
two ventilators, three feet and a half in diameter, placed in the crown of the 
arch, about twenty feet apart 

The entrances to the Grammar School-rooms are by two short flights of 
stairs on a side; from the lower entries to [$,5], spaces about three feet square. 




No. 12.— Flan of 4 GiBinmar School-Room. 

and thence to [A, A], spaces three by five feet, extending from the top of the 
stairs to the doors openmg into the school-room. 

The master's table [c], as well as tables [d^d], for the assistants, are 
movable. The large area [B, B], being fourteen inches above the floor of the 
room, is eight feet wide by sixty-four long, with large closets [«, t^] ai the 
ends, fitted up with shelves, Ace, for the use of the teachers. 

The school-room is warmed by healed air, admitted at the registers, [r, r j 
and the recitation-rooms [R, R] in the same manner, by the small registers;^ 
[r^r'} all of which are connected with the furnace in the cellar by large tin 
pipes or conductors. 
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The black-boards, (ova feet wide, painted upon the haid-finished walls, are 
jodicated by the lines [bjb^b, Ace] in the recitation-rooms, and along the walls 
beJEiind the master's table, extending on each side to the windows beyond, ie, «] 
making, in each Grammar School, about three hundred square feet of black- 
board. 

The long benches [f.f] are used for seating temporarily new pupils on their 
entering school, until the master can assign them regular seats ; also for seat- 
ing visitors at the quarterly* examinations. The space [P, P], a broad step, 
eighteen feet long and two feet wide, is used for some class exercises on the 
black-boards. The passage [t, t], about eighteen inches wide, running the 
whole length of the room, affords great faciUt^ in the movements of pupils to 
and fjrom the recitations and other class exercises. The master's classes gen- 
erally recite in the space [0,0] on the back side of the room, four feet wide 
and sixty-four feet long, where seats are placed for scholars to sit durine 
recitation, when it is necessary ; and the same accommodations are provided 
in the recitation-rooms. 

The windows [W, W, &c.], which are hung with weights, and furnished 
with inside blinds, in the manner before described, contain twelve lights each, 
of ten by sixteen elass, of the strongest kind, the Saranac or Redford glass. 

The quantity of air furnished for each scholar in the public school-rooms is 
a matter of no small importance. The rooms for the primary and the inter- 
mediate schools — the former designed to accommodate one hundred and 
twenty, and the latter only ninety-six pupils— contain between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of atmosphenc air. The rooms for the grammar 
schools, intended to accommodate two hundred pupils, contain over thirty-five 
thousand cubic feet, after a suitable deduction for tne furniture is made. 

This estimate allows every child, when the rooms are not crowded, about 
one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air for every hour and a half, on the sup- 
position that no change takes place, except at the times of recess, and at the 
close of each session. But the rate at which warm air is constantly coming 
into the rooms from the furnaces, increases the allowance for every child to 
about Uiree hundred cubic feet for every hour and a half. 
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The preceding cat is glTcn in order to show an end view, the projection, helfry, 
rooms, seats, desks, and cellar. An imperfect section of the warming appa- 
ratus is presented, giving an oatline of the plan of its construction. The 
smoke-pipe, connected with [a], the heater, coiled twice aroond in the air- 
chamber, passes off in the direction of r^, 61 to the chimney. The short tin 
pipes [c,cj condnct the warm air into the lower rooms; and the long ones 
t^e] convey it to the rooms in the second story. On each side of the projec- 
tion over tne door [d\ is a window, lighting tht outside entry, and also the 
middle entry by another window over the inside door. The end views of seats 
and desks do not represent the different sizes very accurately, but sufficiently 
so to give a correct idea of the general plan. 



Ths High Scbool-House. 



This building occupies an elevated and beaulifal situation, at the head of 
President street, near the central part of the city. It is a specimen of plain, 
but tasteful architecture, on whicn the eye reposes with pleasure. The lot, 
somewhat irregular in its form, is equivalent to one a hundred feet by a hun- 
dred and fifteen, and Ijes on a gentle hill-side, rendering it easy to construct a 
basement almost entirely above ground, except on the Back side. The exten- 
sive grounds in front, and on either side, all planted with trees, and separated 
from the High School only by the width of the streets, add mucn to the beauty 
and pleasantness of its situation. The yards around it are inclosed bv a 
handsome baluster fence, resting in front on heavy blocks of rough granite. 
The steps are of hewn granite, twelve feet long, making a very convenient 
entrance. 

The High School being designed for both boys and girls, an entirelv separate 
entrance is provided for each department. The front door, at which tlie girls 
enter, has a very beautiful frontispiece, with double columns (thus providing 
for large side-lights), and a heavy ornamented cap, all cut from Cluincy granite 
in the best style. 

The door in the circular projection, frontbg on another street, has also a 
fine frontispiece, cut from Gluincy granite. 

The size of this building is fifty feet by seventy-six, with a projection of 
seven feet. The walls of the basement are of stone, three feet thick, and faced 
with rou^h-hewn granite, laid in courses twenty inches wide. Each stone has 
a *' chiseled draft, fine cut,^ an inch wide around the face, and all the joints 
as close and true as if the whole were fine hammered. The remaining por- 
tions of the walls, diminishing in thickness as they rise, are faced with the 
best quality of Danvers pressed brick, giving the building a beautiful appear- 
ance. The roof is covered with tin, every joint soldered, and the whole sur- 
face kept well painted. 

The rooms in the basement story, which is twelve feet high in the clear, are 
separated from each other by solid brick walls. The pupils in the girls' de- 
partment, entering the house at [A], pass into the large lobby [C], twelve feet 
by twenty-eight, from which ^ey can go to all parts of the building appro- 
priated to their use. 

The furnace-room [H] has a brick floor, and is kept in as good order as the 
other parts of the house. The coal-bins [w, n] and the furnace [FJ are so con- 
structed, that, with an ordinary degree of care, the room may be kept as clean 
as any of the school-rooms. The arrangements [«, i»] for setting up um- 
brellas have been described. The pump 0), accessible to all in the girls* 
department, connected with a nice sink, lined with lead, affords an abundant 
supply of excellent water. The rooms (E, G, I], each not far from sixteen by 
iwenty-four feet, are appropriated as the Superintendent's Office, and for sucn 
meetia^fs of the School Committee, and of its sub-committees, as may be ap- 
pointed there. 

The large lecture-room, on the opposite side of the lobby, is furnished with 
settees, which will accommodate about two hundred and fiiffy pupils. On the 
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No. 15.— Plan of the Basemeot of High School 



platform [P], raised seven inches from tlie floor, a long table or counter [<i], 
made convenient for experimental lectures in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
&c, having pneumatic cisterns for holding gasses. At [F, &c.] are suitable 
provisions for the fires used in the preparations of chemical experiments. 
The pump [;?], with a sink like the other, is used exclusively by the pupils in 
the boys' department. 

In all lectures, and other exercises in this room, the girls, entering at [a], 
occupy the seats on the right of [D]. the middle aisle. The boys, entering by 
descending the short flight of stairs [6], are seated on the opposite side of the 
room. This may seem like descending to useless particulars, but it is done to 
show that there are no grounds for the objections sometimes made against 
having a school for boys and for girls in the same building, where the depart- 
ments are kept entii-ely separate, except in exercises in vocal music and occa- 
sional lectures. The boys enter the nouse at the end door [B], which is six 
feet above the basement floor, and, by a short flight of stairs, tney reach the 
first story at [e]. 

The tnree rooms [C, D, F] are appropriated to the denartment for girls. 
They are easy of access to the pupils, who, ascending tae broad flight of 
stairs, terminating at [B], can pass readily into their respective rooms. 

The course of instruction in the school occupying three years, the room [D] 
is appropriated to the studies for the first, [E] to those of the second, and 
[F] to the course for the third year. In each room there are three sizes of 
seats and desks, and their arrangement in all is tmiform. The largest are on 
the back side of the room. The largest desks are four feet eight inches long, 
and twenty-two inches wide on the top ; the middle size is two inches smaller, 
and the other is reduced in the same proportions. The largest seats are as 
hi^h as common chairs, about seventeen mches, and the remaining sizes are 
reduced to correspond with the desks. The passages around the sides of the 
rooms vary from two to four feet wide, and those between the rows of desks, 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches. 

On the raised platforms [P, P, P, P] are the teachers* tables [rf, d, rf, <f], 
covered with dark woolen cloth, and furnished with four drawers each. The 
registers [f,f,fyf} admit the warm air from the furnace, and the pipes [p,jP,P] 
conduct it into the rooms in the upper story. The passage [^] leads into the 
back yard, which is ornamented with a variety of shrubbery. 
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No. 16.— Pl&n of the First Story of the High School. 



The door leading from the room [F] i? used only for teachers and visitors, 
except when the two departments assemble in the hall. 

In the room [C] the boys pursue the studies prescribed for the first year; 
the other rooms in this department are in the next story. 

Pupils ascending from the area [c], by two circular stairways, land on the 
broad space [a,<:], from which, by a short flight of stairs, they reach [A], in 
the following cut, the floor of the upper story, which is sixteen feet in the clear. 
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No. 17.~Plan of the Second Story of the High SchooI-HooM 
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The room [B] is appropriated to the middle class, and [C] to the senior 
class. The arrangement of the seats and desks are 
the same as in me other rooms, except they are 
movable — ^being screwed to a frame not fastened to 
the floor, as shown in this cut. 

The cross partition [a] — see cut No. 17— is com- 
posed of four very large doors, about fourteen feet 
square, hung with weights in such a manner that 
they may be raised into the attic, thus throwing the whole upper story into one 
large hall — an arrangement by which one room can be changed into three^ and 
three into one^ as the occasion may require. On all public occasions, such as 
Ctuarlerly Examinations, and Annual Exhibitions, the rooms are thus thrown 
to^e^er, and the seats and desks turned so as to face the platform [P], in 
[E], the principal halL 

Observation and experiment, relative to the modes of warming the public 
school-rooms, have proved that very large stoves, eighteen inches in diameter, 
render the temperature of the rooms more uniform and pleasant^ and that they 
are also mare economical^ both in regard to the amount of fuel consumed, and 
the amount of repairs required. It is a general principle, that a warming 
apparatus, containing a large quantity of fuel, undergoing a siow combustion, 
is better than one containing a small quantity of fuel, in a state of rapid com- 
bustion. The stoves in the small buildings, and the furnaces in the large 
ones, are constructed on this principle. 

In regard to the construction of furnaces for warming public buildings or 
private dwellings, so much depends upon circumstances, tnat no specific plan 
can be given which would be successful in all cases. One familiar with the 
principles which regulate the motions of currents of air at diflerent tempera- 
tures, can, with an ordinary de^ee of good judgment and mechanical skill, 
make a furnace in any place, where one can be made at all, that will ac^on^ 
plish all which the laws of nature will permit. 

The following cut is intended to illustrate tioo plans for a furnace. 



S^'H*E 



(^ 




No. 18.— A Vertical Section of a Farnaoe 



In the first, the cold air is admitted at [a], through the outside walls of the 
building, and descends in the direction described by the arrows, to [r], and 
thence rises to the top of the furnace, as shown by the arrows. At this place, 
the cold air diffuses itself over the whole upper surface, about eight feet by 
ten, and passes down between the double walls of the furnace, in the spaces 
[/, f], which extend all around the furnace, and rises from beneath, through a 
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large opening [h]^ into the air-chamberi where it is heated and conducted to 
the rooms by largp pipes, [/ h]. The object of this mode of taking in air is 
two-fold. In the first place, the constant currents of cold air, passing over the 
top of the fumace, keep that surface comparatively cool, and also keep the 
floors above the fumace cool, thus removing all danger of setting fire to the 
wood-work over the fumace. 

In the second place, as the inside walls are constantly becoming heated, 
and the currents of cold air, passing down on all sides of the walls, become 
rarified by their radiation, and thus, as it were, take the heat from the outside 
of the inner walls, and bring it round into the air-chamber again, at [&]. This 
is not mere theory, but has been found to work well in practice. On this 
plan, the outside walls are kept so cool, that very little neat is wasted by 
radiation. 

In the second plan, the cold air is admitted as before; but, instead of 
ascendinfif from [r] to the top of the fumace, it passes through a large opening, 
directly irom [r], to [p,PiP]t representing small piers, supporting the inside 
walls, and thence into tne air-chamber at [6], and also up the spaces [^, n, to 
the top [5], from which the air warmed by coming up between the walls is 
taken into the rooms by separate registers, or is let into the sides of the 
pipes[/,A]. 

By this plan, the air passes more rapidly through the air-chamber^ and enters 
the rooms in larger quantities, but at a liwer temperature. This is the better 
mode, if the fumace be properly constracted with large inlets and outlets for 
air, so that no parts become hignly heated; otherwise, the wood- work over the 
fumace will be in some danger of taking fire. The general defects in the 
construction of furnaces are:— ^ smaU openings for the admission of cold 
air— ^ smaU pipes for conve3ring the warm air in all horizontal and inclined 
directions — ^and defective dampers in the perpendicular pipes. A frequent 
cause of failure in warming public buildings and private dwellings may be 
found in the ignorance and negligence of attendants. 

A single remark will close this report, which has been extended, perhaps 
too far by specific details — a want of %hich is often complained of by me- 
chanics who are engaged in building school-houses. 

It is believed to be des^, and, all things considered, cheapest, in the end, tc 
build very good school-houses — to make their external appearance pleasa]>% 
and attractive, and their internal arrangements comfortable and convenient- 
to keep them in first^aU order, well repaired, and aheavs dean. 

The amount of damage done to school property in tnis city has unifoxmlj 
been leaU in those houses in which the teachers have done mpsi to keep everf 
thing in very good order. The very appearance of school property well taket 
care of rebukes the spirit of mischief, and thus elevates the taste and char 
acter of the pupils. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. BISHOP, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Providence, August, 1846k 
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ARSENAL DISTRICTSCHOOL-HOUra 



Plan of Distbict School-house in Hartford, Conn 




The above cut represents the front elevation of a new school-house erected 
m Arsenal District, in Hartford, after designs by Octavius Jordan, Architect. 
As originally planned there were to be two rooms, as shown in side elevation, 
(Fiff. 3.) The largest (Fig. 2) room is forty-five feet long by twenty-five 
wide, with a recitation-room (C) fourteen feet by twelve, and two entries, one 
for boys (A) and one for drls, (B), each twelve feet by six, furnished with sink, 
nooks, &c. There are thirty-two desks, each for two pupils, with sixty-four 
chairs, (page 141, Fig. 2), and thirty-two chairs for young children, (Fig. 3, 
page 30.) The room is warmed by Mott^s School Stove, (pa^e 146,) and ven- 
tilated by flues in the walls, opening at the top and bottom ofthe room, which 
IS fifteen feet high in the clear. The material is brick, and the cost $1800. 
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Plans of the South District School-bousb in the City op 
Hartford. 

Tlie house, inustrated in Figs, l, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, was erected in 1851, after 
plans by £. D. Tiffimy, Esq., at an expense, including lot, inclosnre, building^ and 
furnitore, of $13,000. Hie location is both central and retired, on the east siae of 
Wads worth street, having a front of 320 feet, and depth of 150, and is rendered 
surpassingly attractive and beautiful by a number of fine old majestic oaks and 
eraoeful elms. The building is of brick, 70 feet by 58, exclusive of the towers, and 
M three stories^igh, and was designed to accommodate 450 pupils^but owing to 
the attraction or Uie house and popularity of the school, provision has been nude 
m it for 500 pupils — classified into five departments. 

Fio. 2. Plan op Fiest Fi^oor. 




A— Girls' entrance. 

B— Boys' do. 

C— Primary No. 1. Seated with chairs. (Fig. 5.) 

D— Primary No. 2. Seated as No. 1. 

E E — Clothes rooms for Upper Department. 

F F — Culver's Furnaces in basement 

G^ — Coal-room, extending under Primary No. 1. 

H-^-Girls' passage to play ground. 

8 S— Stairs. 

— Clothes room for boys. 

d— Clothes room for girls. 

g— Stairs to Furnaces, ^. 

tt— Teacher's table. 

F— Registers for heated ttr. 

▼—Flora for Tentilation sormonnted by Emenom'a SJeolor. 
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I — ^Primary Ko. 3. Seat and desk for two pupils. (Fig. 6.) 
K — ^Intermediate School — seat and desk lor one pupQ. 
I'-Clothes room for boys, 
k— Qothei room for girls. 



Fio. 5b Prdurt School Cbaim, 
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Fio. 4. Plan of TiuftD Flooa. 




M— XTbper Department, seats and desks for two papils. (Fig. 6«) 
X Ir— Library and Apparatus. 
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Plans and Descbiption or thk Public High ScHooL-Housit 
Habtfobd, Conn. 

The Public High School-House of Hartford was built after more 
than ordinary search for the best plan, (a committee having visited 
Boston, Lowell, Salem, Newburyport, Worcester, Providence, and 
Middletown, for this purpose,) under the constant oversight of a 
prudent, practical and intelligent building committee, and with due 
regard to a wise economy. The committee were limited in their 
expenditure for lot, building, and fixtures, to $12,000 ; and when it 
was ascertained that a suitable building could not be constructed 
for that sum, individuals on the committee immediately contributed 
(2,400 out of their own pockets to complete the house with the 
latest improvements. The committee have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that their contributions and personal oversight have been 
mainly instrumental in erecting and furnishing the most complete 
structure of the kind in New England, when the aggregate cost is 
taken into consideration. 

The High School is designed for both males and females, and the arrange- 
ments of ine buildings, and the pounds, are made with reference to the separa- 
tion of the sexes, so far as this is desirable in the same school. 

The lot on which the bqijding stands is at the comer of Asylnm and Ann 
streets, and is at once central, and large enough for the appropriate yards. The 
yards are separated by a close and substantial board fence, and the grounds are 
well laid out and properlv inclosed : they will also soon be planted with trees 
and shrubbery. The building is of orick, three stories high, upon a firm stone 
basement Its dimensions are 50 by 75 feet. The basement is 13 feet in the 
clear, six feet of which are above the level of the yard. This part of the build- 
ing is occupied by furnaces, coal bins, sinks, pumps, entrance rooms, &c. At one 
end, and on two opposite sides of the building, a stair case eleven feet in width 
extends from each of the two entrance rooms, to the upper story, with spacious 
landings on the first and second floors. Two rooms, each 11 bv 14 feet, are be- 
tween the stair cases, the one on the first floor being used for a front entrv to the 
building, and the one on the second floor being appropriated to the Library 
and Apparatus. Two closets, eleven by four feet on the first floor, and imme- 
diately beneath the stair cases, receive the outer garments, umbrellas, A^., ot 
the teachers. 

An aisle of four feet four inches in width extends between the desks and 
outer walls of the rooms, and between every two ranges of desks is an aisle of 
two feet four inches in width. An aisle or eight feet in width passes through 
the middle of the rooms, parallel to the narrower passages. A space of Ave 
feet in widih is likewise reserved between the remote seats in the ranges and 
the partition wall of the rooms. Around the sides of the rooms, tastefully con- 
structed settees are placed for occasional recitations, and for the accommodaiion 
of visiters, and in the upper room for the use of the pupils of the room below, 
during the opening and dosing exercises of the school. 

The pupils, when seated, face the teachers* desks and platforms,which occupy 
the space between the entrance doors of each room. 

A blackboard, or black plaster surface, forty feet long, and ^ve broad, ex- 
tends between the doors leading to the recitation rooms, which are also lined 
with a continuous blackboard. There Is also a blackboard extending the 
entire len^hof the teachers' platform in the lower room, and two of smaller di- 
mensions m the room above, a part of the space being occopied by the folding 
doors leading to the library and apparatus room. Twenty cliairs, of small di- 
mensions and sixteen inches in height, are placed around each recitation room, 
•hirteen inches apart and seven incnes from the walls, and securely faswned to 
the floor. A clock, with a circular gilt frame and eighteen-inch oial plate, is 
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piteed over the teachers' platfoxm in each school room, in ftill view of the papils. 
A small bell is also placed above the teachers' platform in the lower room, with 
a wire attached, passing to the desk of the Principal, in the room above, by 
which the time of recesses, change of recitation classes, &c.,'are signified to 
the members of the lower rooms. 

The school-rooms in the first and second stories are 50 feet square, and 13 feet 
in height— to each of which, two recitation rooms 12 by 33 feet are attached. 
The large rooms are famished with " Kimball's improved School Chairs and 
Desks," placed in six ranges, extending back from tne teachers' platforms, ten 
esks forming a range, and two chairs attached lo each desk, fnmishing accom- 
odations in each room for 120 pupils — 60 of either sex. Ample room yet 
emains in front of these ranges to increase the number of desks when the 
wants of the school demand them. The desks are four feet in length and one 
foot fonr inches in breadth, constructed of cherry, oiled and varnished. The 
moderately inclined tops Rie faced to the end supporters, and the openings for 
books are in front of the pupils. Glass inkstands are inserted in the tops of the 
desks, and the ink protected from dust and the action of the atmosphere by 
mahogany covers turning on pivots. The chairs are constructed with seats 
of basswood, hollowed, and backs of cherry, moulded both to add beauty to 
the form of the chair, and to afford support and comfort to the occupants. Ah 
are neatly stained and varnished, and they, as well as the desks, rest on iron 
supporters, firmly screwed to tl^e floor. 

The entire upper story is converted into a hall, being twelve feet in hei§:ht at 
the walls, rising thence in an arch to the height of seventeen feet. This is ap- 
propriated to reading, and declamation, and for the female department of the 
school, todaily recess, and calisthenic exercises. A moderately raised platform 
is located at one end, above which an extended blackboard is placed, and settees 
are ranged around the walls : these, properly arranged, together with the settees 
from the lower rooms, which are easily transported above, speedily convert the 
open Hall into a commodious Lecture room,— and also adapt it to the purposes 
of public examinations and exhibitions. 

In each of the two entrance rooms are placed the means of cleanliness and 
comfort, — a pump of the most approved construction, an ample sink, two wash 
basins with towels, glass drinkmg tumblers, and a looking-glass. Ranges ot 
hooks for hats, coats, bonnets, cloaks, &c., extend around the rooms, and are 
numbered to correspond with the number of pupils, of each sex, which the 
capacity of the house will accommodate. In the girls' room, pairs of smay 
iron hooks are placed directly beneath the bonnet hooks, and twelve inches from 
the floor, for holding the over-shoes. In the boys' room, boot-jacks are pro- 
vided to facilitate the excbanee of boots for slippers when they enter the build- 
ing—an important article, and of which no one m this department of the school 
is destitute. A thin plank, moderately inclined by hollowing the upper side, is 
placed upon the floor, and extends around the walls of the room, to receive the 
Doots and convey the melted ice and snow from them, by a pipe, beneath the 
floor. A large umbrella stand is furnished in each of the two entrance rooms, 
also with pipes for conveying away the water. Stools are secured to the floors^ 
for convenience in exchanging boots, shoes, &;c. Directly under the'stairs is an 
OMNIUM GATHERUM — au appropriate vessel, in which are carefully deposited 
shreds of paper, and whatever comes under the denomination of liUsr subject, 
of course, to freouent removal. These rooms, in common with the others, are 
carefully warmed. The wains?otins: of the entrance rooms, and the stair case. 
is formed of narrow boards, grooved and tongued, placed perpendicularly, and 
crowned with a simple moulding. The railing of the stair case is of black 
walnut A paneled wainscoting reaching from the floor to the base of the 
windows, extends around the walls of the remaining rooms. All the wood 
work, including the librarv and apparatus cases, is neatly painted, oak-grained, 
and varnished. The teachers' tables are made of cherry, eight feet in length, 
and two feet four inches in breadth, with three drawers in each, and are sup- 
ported on eight legs. A movable writing desk of the same material is'placed 
on each. Immediately in front of the teachers' desk in the upper room, a piaro 
ia to be placed, for use during the opening and closing exercises of the school, 
and for the use of the young ladies during the recesses. Venetian window 
blinds with rolling slats, are placed inside the windows, and being of a slight 
bofl* color, they modify iht lignt wlthoat imparting a sombre hue to the roonL 
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The building is wftimed UuroughoHl Ij two of Hanks' Improred Air HeatWi 

placed in the basement 

The Tentilation of the school-rooms, or the rapid disehai^e of the air which 
has become impure by respiration, is most thorougldy secured in connectioa 
with a constant mflux of pure warm air from the furnaces, by diachaniing yen* 
Uducts or flues, situated on each side of the building at the part of the rooms 
mo:st distant from the registers of the furnaces. The ventiducts of each rooua 
are eighteen inches in diameter, and are carried from the floor entirely separata 
to the Stationary Top, or Ejector above the roof. The openings into the veii« 
tiducts, both at the top and bottom of the room, are two feet square, and an 
govenied by a sliding door or blind. 

A flight of stone steps leads to the front and main entrance of the building. 
The architectural entrance is of simple design, fourteen feet in width, and 
twenty feet ia height. All the parts are wrought from dark colored stone, and 
on the crowning stone of the entablature, Public High School, appears in 
plain and prominent relief. Large folding doors, with side and top lignts, dosa 
the entrance. 

A side knob commands a bell suspended in the Library Room, directly behind 
the Principal. 

A broad stone walk reaches from the steps to the street ; flagging walks alse 
extend from the street to the side entrances of the building, and thence to tho 
outbuildings. 

The Library contains an Encyclopedia, the most approved Dictionaries, both 
Classical and English, and other important books of reference for the we of the 
School, together with selected works for the direct professional reading of tha 
teachers. 

Several educational and scientific periodicals are furnished to the School, 
and which at the end of each year will form additional volumes for the Libraiy. 

Pelton's and Olney's, together with Mitchell's new series of outline maps, 
published by J. H. Mather Ac Co., of Hartford, Ct., and a fouiteen-inch terres« 
trial globe, aid in the department of General Geography. 

Matiison's series of sixteen astronomical maps; a fourteen-inch celestial 
globes Vale's improved tweniy-four-inch celestial globe and transparent sphere : 
a magic lantern, with sets of slides, containing thirty accurate telescopic and 
astronomical views; a reflecting telescope of five feet focal distance, with 
magnifying power of 700, and Chamberlins best Tellurium, aid in the aepait- 
ment of Astronomy. 

Historical maps, charts, &c., an Isothermal chart, and set of large drawings 
to illustrate the anatomical structure, and the physiological ftmctions of the 
system, will be procured. 

The following apparatus has already been procured to aid in illustrating and 
demonstrating in tne studies named : 

Mechanics. — Set of mechanical powers, arranged in a mahogany frama^ 
comprising three levers, each sixteen inches long. Five sets of brass pulleya 
atrung with cord and properly balanced. Brass weights from one to sixteen 
ounces. Screw and lever with nut. Screw as an inclined plane. Ship cap* 
Stan. Wheel and axle. Wedge in two parts. Inclined plane, with carriage. 
Movable fulcrum and lever, for combining the power of screw and lever« 
Machine for illustrating the centrifugal and centripetal forces— thirteen ezperi- 
imenis. 

Pnojmatics. — Air Pump— frame made of rose-wood beautifully polished-^ 
barrel twelve by four inches inside; large plate, stop-cock, and barometer ia 
vacuo, and worked with a polished steel lever four feet in length, lii85.0Ql 
Large swelled, nnen-top bell glass. Several plain bell glasses of smaller 
dimensions. Bellglass with brass cap to receive stop-cock. Connector, sliding 
rod, &c. Revolving jet in vacuo. Bursting souares and wire guard for same. 
Condensing chamber and condensing gauge. Artificial fountain, with exterior 
and interior jets. Sheet rubber bag In vacuo, illusirating the rarefaction 0i» 
confined air by removing the pressure of the external. Mercunr tunnel to ex« 
hibit the mercurial shower, porosity of wood, pressure of the air, and also tha 
luminous shower. Guinea and leather tube. Philosophical water I 
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Appaiatos illastradng the absurdity of sactioii,or the necessity of atmospheric 
pressure to the operation of the lifting pump. Torricellian barometer improved. 
Bell in vacuo. Apparatus illustrating the buoyancy of air, gas, &c. Weighing 
air and specific gravity apparatus. Freezing apparatus with thermometer. 
Condensing syringe. Cylindrical open -top bell glasses, three sizes. Hand and 
bladder glass, to illustrate atmospheric pressure. Bladder cap, with cap and 
stop-cock. Double acting exhauster and condenser. Brass hemispherical caps 
wiin handles, stop-cock and stand. Apparatus to illustrate the upward pressure 
of the atmosphere. Connecting screws, guard screws, sliding rod, with pack- 
ing screws and binding screws. Flexible hose and screw connectors. Hydro- 
gen bottle. Lead hose for conducting gases. Floating bulbs for condensation. 
Sheet rubber and sheet rubber bags. Glass bells and stems for freezing appa- 
ratus. Pair magnetic swans. Detonating glass tubes. Wire gauze, to illus- 
trate Davy's safety lamp. 

HvDRotjTATics. — Hvdrostatlc bellows, with glass and brass tubes, glass tun- 
nels, weights, dec. Pair of working models of the ibrcing and lilting pump. 
Graduated glass jars for cubic inches. 

Electricity'. — hllectrical machine, 24 inch plate, $50,00. Leyden jar of four 
quarts. Do. do. for suspension with movable rin^ and points. Do. do. with 
sliding discharger. Electrometer jar, by which tne charge may be measured, 
&c. Electric batteries with six four-quart jars. Sliding, directing rod. Spiral 
s}iotted tube. Jointed discharger, glass handle. Universal discharger, insu- 
lating stand. Electric bells. Wax cylinder. Thunder house with fixtures. 
Gas pistol. Gas generator and platina igniter, four quarts. Long haired man. 
Electric float wheel and point. Abbe rloloes' globe. Luminous bell glass. 
Electric S. Aurora flask. Electric seasons machine. Elastic rubber ball. 
Ether spoon. Chamiberlin's cylindrical gasometers, for oxygen and hydrogen, 
united, forming a compound blow pipe, $60,00. Iron retort for oxygen ^as. 
Metallic reflectors with stand, iron nail and stands and a thermometer. Glass 
spirit lamp. Spirit boiler to use with reflectors. Dropping tube. Glass tun- 
nels. G raduated glass hydrometer. Flask with screw-cap admi tting thermom- 
eter. Platina and copper pendant spoons. Brass pipe for blowing gas bubbles. 
Hydrogen gas generator, with platina sponge for lighting a long detonating jet. 
Lamp stand. Flexible hose for transferring and conducting gases. Scales and 
weights for chemical purposes. Pyrometer with two lamps and rods. Section 
model of the high pressure engine. 

Galvanic Magnetic and Electro Magnetic. — Davis's cylindric battery. 
Steel U magnet and armature. Magnetic needles and stands. Electro mag- 
net. Electro coil and hemispheric magnets. Terrestrial helix. Primary coil 
and handles for shocks. Separable helics for analysis of shocks. 

Optics. — Models of the human eye in three parts. Pig. \st, A dissectible 
eye four inches in diameter, showing the cornea, iris, ciliary process, choroid 
tunic, crystalline lens, vitreous humor, retina, black pigment, optic nerve, 6cc. 
Fijg, 2d. Showing the eye in its socket, with the muscles. Pig. 3</. The eye 
with rays of lis;ht passing from an object and forming the image on the retina. 
The object ana the image movable, showing the cause of lens light, short sight, 
ind perfect sieht. 

An oxy-hydrogen microscope will soon be added in this department. 

With the above apparatus more than eight himdred expermienis can be per- 
formed. 

For the purpose of teaching practical surveying, and the elements of en- 
giieering, a Tneodolite, of approved English maniuacture, is provided. Cos: 
S200. 

Other apparatus will from time to time be added, as the wants of the School 
may require. 

Buildii^ CtfmmUUe.—A, M. Collins, D. F. Robinson, T. Belknap, J. &1 
BcNCB, W. Pease, Jr., Edward BirrroN, E. D. Tiffany. 
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Vlg. 2-OB0vin» Flak, Taid, BAsamirr, *a 




A— Front yard. 

B— Girls* yard. 

C — ^Boys* yard. 

D— Door. 

E — Boys* entrance rooms. 

G — Girls* entrance rooms. 

F — Furnace. 

S — Sialrs. 

W— Windows. 

P — Privies, with screen, doors, lie 

X— Uaics. 



a — Cold air ducts. 

b — Warm air ducts. 

c—Fonl air ducts or ventilating fluea. 

d — Smoke jjipe. 

e — Pump, sink, 

f— Umbrella stand. 

g— Hollowed plank to receive wet 

boots, overshoes, &c. 
o^Bins for hard coal, charcoal, tat 
] — Close board fence. 
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SCHOOL AKCBmCTUaS. 

FIf. d^PlAH OF Pll«T PLOom. 
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A— Front entrance. 
B — Girls* entrance. 
C— Boys* entrance. 
I— Centre aisle, eight feet. 

L— Aisle between each range of seats and desks, two feet four Inches. 
K— Side aisle, four feet four inches. 
M— Space five leel wide. 
T— Teachers' platform and desk. 

R— Recitation rooms, each twenty-three feet by twelve, ftimished with 
twenty chairs, seven inches from the wall and thirteen inches apart. 
Q,— Library and apparatus, fh)m eleven feel by fourteen feet. 
N— Kimball's desk and two chairs. 
O— Piano. 

r— Hot air registers, 
c— Ventilating due or foul air duct. N— Settees. 




FIf. 4— Flax or Sboohd Ftooa. 
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Pig. 5. Transverse section exhibiting the manner in which the ventiducts or 
hot air flues are carried up on the inside of the walls, under the roof, till they 
di8chai|:e into the Stationary Top or Ejector. 

Pig. 6. Lateral section or the ventiducts or foul air flues, showing the man- 
ner in which the flues are packed together and carried up separately from the 
floor of each room until they discharge into the common Ejector. The cut does 
not represent properly the manner in which the flues are carried under and out 
of the roof. 
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Fig. 8. 
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Each desk is fitted up 
with a glass ink-well 
(Fig. 2,) set firmly into 
the desk, and covered 
with a lid. The ink-well 
may be sot into a cast 
iron box (Fig. 3,) having 
a cover ; the box being 
let in and screwed to 
the desk, and the ink-well being removable for 
convenience in filling, cleaning, and emptying 
in cold weather. 
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Public Schools in BoaroN. 

The syetem of public schools in Boston originated in a vote of the town, 
in 1642, by whicn " Brother Philemon Purmont was entreated to be- 
come school-master for the teaching and nurturing of children with ns," 
and the first records of the town contain a sum voted for the *' maintenance 
of a free school-master." By the Act of the General Court passed 1647, 
" to the end that learning should not be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers," every town having one hundred householders ^vas required to 
maintain a " free grammar school ; the master whereof being able to in- 
struct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university." In that 
year the present Latin School was founded, but was known as the Gram- 
mar Schooltili 1713, when it took the name of the South Latin School, — a 
new Grammar school having been established in that year, called the 
North Latin School, and now known as the Eliot school. 

In 1684, a class of free scliools called writing schools were founded, to 
teach children to " read and write." Of this class there were four in 1785. 

In 1789, the schools were remodeled. One (the North) of the Latin 
Schools were discontinued, and " reading schools" (now known as depart- 
ments under the Grammar master) were established in separate depart- 
ments from the "writing schools j" and the whole placed under the 
direction of a School Committee chosen annually by the town. Previous 
to this, the schools were under the inspection of the Selectmen, "and of 
such gentlemen of liberal education, together with the reverend minis- 
ters" as should be appointed for the purpose. 

In 1812, a separate school for colored children was established, and 
called the Smith School. 

In 1818, the School Committee were instructed by a vote of the town 
to appoint three persons from each ward, whose duty it was made collec- 
tively, to provide instructioif for children between the ages of four and 
seven years, out of the sum of $5000, appropriated for me purpose for 
that year. This was the origin of the Pnmary Schools of Boston, and of 
this class of schools in this country. Previous to this date, no child could 
be sent to the Grammar schools, until he could read the English language. 

In 1821 the English High School for boys was beffun, and its success 
was such, as to lead to the establishment in 1825 of me High School for 
girls. This last school was discontinued in a few years. Its place is in 
part supplied by cdlowing the girls to remain two years longer than the 
boys in the Grammar school. But the fact that near two-thirds of all the 
scholars in the private schools are females, shows that there is a defi- 
ciency in the system of public schools in reference to female education. 

In 1828 ten schools, one in each primary district, were designated to 
receive children who were over seven years, and were not prepared for 
the Grammar schools. 

In 1851, aAer repeated recommendations of the School Commitee, 
the City Council authorized that body to electa Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, whose dutv it is made, — " to study the school system, and the 
condition of the schools ;" "to keep himself acquainted with the progess 
of instruction and discipline in other places, in order to sug^st appropri- 
ate means for the advancement of Public Schools in this "city ;" " to ex- 
amine the schools semi-annually* and report to the Boarcl respecting 
them ;" " to consult with the different bodies, who have control of the 
building and altering school-houses, and witli all those through whom, 
either directly or indirectly, the school money is expended, that there 
may result more uniformity in their plans, and more economy in their 
expenditures." To this office Nathan Bishop, Esq., was elected in May, 
1851, and has already signalized his adminisU'ation by suggesting many 
practical improvements which have been adopted by the committee. 
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All of the Public Schools of the city are under the care and superin* 
tendence of a Board or Committee, consisting of the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of Common Council, and twenty-(bur other persons, annually 
elected, two for each ward. 

The Board employs a Superintendent, to act under their control and 
direction, at a salary of twenty-five hundred dollars; a Primary School 
Committee, to take particular charge of the Primary Schools; a commit- 
tee of five members on the Latin and English High School ; a com- 
mittee of three members on each Grammar School, and a committee on 
Fchool-houses, also of three members. The teachers arc elected an- 
nually by the Board, and their salaries are fixed for the year. 

The system now (1854) embraces 196 Primary Schools, 22 Grammar 
Schools. 1 Knglish Hi^h School, 1 Latin School, and 1 Nornial School. 

The Primary Schools were instituted in 1818. and now include about 
12,000 children, over 4 and under 8 years of age, under female teachers. 
In these schools, the alphabet, pronouncing and spelling words, numera- 
tion and combination of numbers, the stops and marks, mental arith- 
metic, and reading are attended to. T he cost of these schools, in 1853, for 
the salaries of teachers, was $62,508.82, or $5.45 per scholar ; for inci- 
dental expenses, $22 231.46, or $1.85 per scholar; or $7.30 per scholar, 
exclusive of expenditures for school- houses. 

There are at present 22 Grammar Schools, (including three independ- 
ent schools in the same building, and bearing the same name with other 
BchooU,) with 10,237 scholars. These schools are not at present organ- 
ized on a uniform plan; but efforts are making to constitute each Gram- 
mar School of about 70)0 to 800 children, divided into twelve or thirteen 
equal divisions, of about sixty pupils each, and e^ch division into four 
large classes. Each school is to be under the charge of one principal 
teacher, with a requsite number of assistants, one to each room. 1 he 
course of instruction embraces the common branches of an English edu- 
cation. In these schools the boys remain until they are 16 vears of age, 
or until they pass to the English, High, or Latin School. Girls can 
remain till they are seventeen. In 1852-3, the cost of the Grammar 
Schools, for salaries and teachers, was $130,531.18, or $12.63 per 
scholar; $35849.82 for incidental expenses ; or $3.47 per scholar; or 
$16.10 per scholar, exclusive of the expenditures on school-houses. 

The English High School, was instituted in 1821, and receives pupils 
who can pass a strict examination in spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar, modern geography, and the history of the United 
States. The course of study embraces three years, and the privilege 
of remaining one year longer. It embraces ancient geography, general 
history, algebra, book-keeping, rhetoric, moral philosophy, natural theol- 
ogy, evidences of Christianity, political economy, drawing, English lan- 
guage, and literature, French and Spanish languages, astronomy, higher 
mathematics, and their applications to surveyingr, engineering, &c. 

The Latin School was instituted in 1635, and receives boys who have 
attained the age of ten years, and takes them through a course of studies 
occupying six years, preparatory to enlerinor the most respectable col- 
lege, it includes the English, as well as the Latin and Greek languages. 

The Normal School was instituted in 1852, with the design of furnishing 
to those pupils who have passed through the usual course of study at the 
grammar schools for girls, and other girls* schools in the city, an opportu- 
nity of qualifying themselves in the best manner for the duties of teachers. 
Candidates must be over 16, and not more than 19 years of age. The 
•chool embraces two departments — one consisting of pupils preparing 
themselves to be teachers, and the other a model school, composed of 
children of the age and Qualification of pupils in the fourth classes of 
the Grammar Schools. 1 he course of study embraces two years. 
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Plans and Description of a Primary ScHooL-Honst, Boston. 

Three new Primary School-houses were erected in Boston, in 1847, nnder 
the direction of, and on plans furnished by, Joseph W. Ingraham, Esq., 
Chairman of the Execntire Committee of the Primary School Board, and 
Chairman of their Committee on School-houses. Mr. Ingraham is also a 
member of the Massachnsetts Board of Education. He has deroted himself 
assiduously, and without compensation, for upwards of twenty-five years, to 
the Primary Schools of Boston, and the cause of Education generally ; and 
no one b better acquainted than he with what the wants and conveniences 
of both pupils and teachers require in edifices for this class of schools. The 
following very minute description and plans were kindly furnished, on appli- 
cation, by him. The plans are copied from those appended to his Address 
at the Dedication (March 27, 1848) of one of the School-houses, — that in 
Sheafe street. They will be found worthy the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in school architecture. The distinguished Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, (Mr. Mann,) who was present at the dedication 
of this building, in his remarks at the subsequent dedication of another 
School-house in Boston, referred to this as ** perfect of its kind,** and said it 
*' might well be called the model School-house of the State, and in School- 
houses Massachusetts was a model for the world." The teachers in one of 
these buildings, after having occupied their rooms for five months, say they 
'cannot imagine any improvement that can be made.*' 

The City of Boston is so compact, and land is so very expensive, that it is 
difilcult to procure sufficient space for playgrounds and other conveniences ; 
but the Schoolhouses erected during the past year, (1847,) are better pro- 
vided for, in this respect, than any others m the City. 

There were three Schoolhouses erected during the year 1847, on plans 
devised and furnished by Mr. Ingraham, the Chairman of the Primary School 
Committee on Schoolhouses. The general features of each are the same, 
differing only in consequence of the size and location of the lots on which 
they are erected. 

These Schoolhouses are believed to possess greater conveniences, for the 
comfort and happiness of both teachers and scholars, than any others ever 
before constructed. In planning them, several objecu were had in view. 
Among these, were, 

The desire to allow to each scholar sufficient space, and have the rooms 
perfectly heated and ventilated, so that no one should sufier from want of 
room, or comfortable and pure air : 

To have all the light in the Schoolrooms come in from one side, and that 
at the backs of the scholars, to prevent the detrimental effects of cro55-]igbt8, 
which are very injurious to the eyes of young children when in a forming state : 

To give suitable space, on the walls, for the display of maps, charts, pic- 
tures, &c., and provide sufficient recitation-rooms, closets, cabme«s and other 
necessary conveniences : 

To have a separate entrance for each school : 

To so arrange the usual out-door conveniences, that the scholan should 
not have to go out of doors in stormy weather, or down staira, to gain access 
to them, and at the same time, by removing them from the play-ground, to 
obviate the objections which have been made, by some teachera, to having 
both sexes in the play-ground at the same time, during the recesses : 
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iNoaAHAU Prdcakt School-House, Boston. 

The Schoolhoose, to which the following description and plans more par- 
ticularly refer, is situated in Sheafe street, at the north oart of the City, and on 
the slope of Copp's Hill, famed in our RoTolutionary history. It occupies a 
space of twenty-six by fifty-three feet, exclusive of the play-ground in front, 
between it and the street, which is sixteen by fifty-three feet. This front is 
hardly long enough. Sixty feet would have been much better. The main 
building is twenty-six by forty-four feet ; and there are projections at each 
end,— one on the west, four and a half by sixteen and a half feet, contain- 
ing the privies, and one at the east end, three and a half by twenty-one and 
a half feet, in which is the passage from the lower schoolroom to the play- 
ground. 

The building is three stories in height. Each story contains a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Closets, Entries, and Privies, and is finished twelve feet high, 
in the clear. Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows, which are all on 
one side. The first floor is set eighteen inches above the ground at the front 
of the building. The Cellar is finished seven and a half feet high, in the 
clear ; and its floor is on a level with the surface of the ground at the back 
of the building, where is the entrance-door to the first story. 

The Schoolrooms in the first and second stories are thirty feet in length, 
by twenty-two feet and four inches in width, and contain six hundred and 
seventy square feet of floor. That in the third story is thirty-two feet in 
length, by twenty-two feet and nine inches in breadui, andtcontains seven 
hundred and thirty square feet of floor. Thus allowing from ten to twelve 
or thirteen square feet of floor, and one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, to 
each scholar. 

The following diagram will show the arrangement of the ground-floor, 
with the Play-ground in firont. 
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The following leferenoeB will apply to the ground-plan of each of the three 
stories. 

I. Entrance to First Story, by a door under the Tfindow W, the beck pert of the 
bailding being eisht feet lower than the front. 

2, 3, Entrance-doors to the Second and Third Stories. 

A, A. A, Stairs to First Story, from the Entrance-door 1. 

B, Blinds in Boys* PriTies. 

F, Fireplace or Fumaoe-flae, or Store, when one is used instead of a FNirnaoe. 

G, G, Entrance-gates to Second and Third Stories. The Iron Fence extends the whole 
letwth of ttie front on the street, broken only by these two sates. 

K, R, Recitation-rooms, or spaces used for that purpose. In ibejtrst ttory, that on the 
right being the entrance-passage to the schoolroom, and that on the left, the passage 
to the Second Story. 

8, S, S, S. Large Slates, meassring four by two and a half feet, affixed to the waUs» 
instead of Blaclcboards. 

T^ T. T, Trees in Play-ground. That near the fence, is an old horse-chestnot tree. 

U, Umbrella stands. The place of those of the Beeond story only are shown. In 
the other stories, they are also In the entrance-passages. 

W, W.Windows. 

a, Stain to Second Story. 

fr, 6, 6, la Becand story. Entry, and place for Boys' Clothes-hooks, also nsed as a 
Recitation-room. In tfurxt Btonj^ place for Clothes-nooks. 

c. In Beeond story, Door into the Recitation-room where are the Sink and Girls' 
Clothes-hooks. In third ttoryf Door into Recitation-room where is the Brush Closet 
and entrance to Girls' Prity. 

df d, dy In SeeoTicf «/ory. Girls' Clothes-hooks. 

e. Sinks. 

/, Priry for Girls. ^, Privy for Boys. A, IVoagh in ditto. 

t, 1, Space between the walls of the Priries and main building, for mora perfect yen* 
tilation, and cutting off of any unpleasant odor. [This space is here too mach con- 
tracted, on account of the want of room. It would be much better, if greatly increased.] 

&, EjUtrance-door to Schoolroom, through which, only, scholan ara allowed to entet 
In third story ^ the passage from the stain to the Entrance-door is through the Recite* 
tlon-room. 

/, Teachen' Hatforms, six feet wide and twelve feet long, raised seven inches from 
the floon. 

m, Teachen' Tables. 

n. Ventiduct. That for each room is in the centra of that room. These are better 
shown in the diagram representing the Ventilating arranirement, (p. 163.) 

o, o, Closets, in the vacant spaces on the sides of the Ventiducts, in the Fint and 
Second Stories. In Jtrtt story^ they are on each side of the Ventiduct ; in second story 
only on one side. In the third story, there are of course none. See the diagram of the 
Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

Pfpj Ventiducts for other rooms. In plan of second story, p shows the position of the 
Ventiduct for fint story. In third story plan, pp show the positions or those for both 
the lower stories. 



9i 9i 9t Childrens' chain, arranged in the second story. Their form is represented in 
nother diagram, Q>. 181.) 
r, t, /, Hot-air Flues from the Furnace. Cold-air Flues if Stoves are need, and Smoke 



Flues. These will be better underetood by a reference to the diagram explanatory of 
the Chimney Pier, (p. 182.) 

u, It, Cabinets for Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. 

9, Door of Recitation-room. In Jlrst story, this door leads to the entry in which 
are the Sink, Brush-Closet, entrance to the Privies, and passage to Second Story. In 
second storu, it leads to the Recitation-room where is the Teacher's Press-closet | and 
in the third story, to that in which are the Snk, entrance to the Privies, and Suira to 
the Attic 

tf. Teacher's Press-closet, fitted with shelves and brass dothes-hooks. 

X, Ch»set for Brooms, Brushes, Coalhods, &c. That for the Jirst story Is nnder the 
Second- Story stahrs. 

a, a, a, Stain to the Third Story. 

b, b. Doon connecting Fint and Second, and Second and Third Stories. 

f. Place for Fountain, in the centre of the Play-ground. 

g, g. g, Grass-plats, or Flower-beds. 

p, I'assage from the Fint-Story Schoolroom to the Play-ground. 

The Plan of the second story, on the next page, is drawn on a larger acale, 
for greater convenienoe in ahowino; all the arrangementa. The refereneea on 
. this diagram are more copious and minute than on either of the othen. 
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The building fronts nearly N. N. E., and of course all the light comes into 
the Schoolrooms from the North. At the same time, in order to secure the 
benefit of the winds that prevail in Summer, and the admission of '* a streak 
of sunshine,'' which adds so much to the cheerfulness of aiiy room, and 
particularl)r of a schoolroom, there are windows in the back or southerly 
wall, opening into the recitation-rooms or entries, through which, and the 
entrance-doors, the sunlight finds its way into each schoolroom. The Nea- 
politan proverb, ** Where the sun does not come, the physician must,*' has 
not been lost sight of; though it must be confessed that we have not been able 
to pay so much attention to it as would be desirable. 

The next diagram, which is on the same scale with the first, will show 
the arrangement of the third story, which difiers from the first and second in 
having a larger schoolroom, and moi» space for recitation-rooms; less space 
being occupied for stairways than in the other stories. The partitions at the 
ends are set one foot each way nearer to the ends of the building, making 
the Schoolroom thirty-two feet in length, while the others are only thirty. 




Scale 16 feet to the incb. 

It will be seen, that the ends of the building are cut off from the school- 
rooms, by entries, stairways, recitation-rooms, &c., and the back and end 
walls are left blank, for convenience in displaying Maps, Charts, Pictures, &c., 
and for the large Slates, used instead of Blackboards. As ample provision, 
as was practicable, has been made for recitation-rooms, closets, and other 
necessary conveniences. 

It will be seen, from the Plans of the different Stories, that the Entrance- 
door (A) to each Schoolroom is 'in that part of the partition nearest to the 
back walls ; so that, on enterine the room, the Teacher *s Platform is directly 
before the scholar or visiter. This Platform is six feet wide and twelve feet 
long, and is raised seven inches above the floor, that being a sufficient height 
to give the Teacher a full view of the whole school. In the transverse-sec- 
tional elevation, (p. 184,) the raised Platform is shown at P. 

On this Platform, is a Table, (m,) instead of a Desk, that being the more 
convenient article for the Teacher's use. On it, are constantly kept, in full 
view of the scholars. The L^ws of the School, — ^the Holy Bible, the Rule 
and Guide of Life, the Moral and Religious Law ; the Dictionary, the Law 
of Language, the Authority for Orthography and Orthoepy ; andf the Rules 
and Regulations of the Committee. These should be always on every 
Teacher's table or desk, and should be frequently appealed to. On this 
Table, also, are the Record Book of the School, Ink-standish, Table Bell, 
and other necessary articles. 
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In front of the Teacher^s Platform, and facing it, ar- 
ranged in a semi-circular form, as shown at ^ ^ ^, in the 
Plan of the Second Story, are the Seats for the schol- 
ars. These are comfortable and convenient Arm-chairs, 
of which the annexed diagram shows the form. Each 
has a rack at the side (A) for convenience in holding 
the books or slates of the scholars. These chairs were 
the contrivance of Mr. Ingraham, andVere introduced 
by him into the Primary Schools, in 1842, since which 
time, the Primary School Board have recommended their 
introduction into all their schools, in preference to any 
other seats, and about one hundred and thirty of the one hundred and sixty 
schools are now supplied with them. They are not fastened to the floor, but 
can be moved whenever necessary ; and this is found to be a great conve- 
nience, and productive of no disadvantage. They have been strongly recom- 
mended by the Committees on School and Philosophical Apparatus, at the 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' Association, in 1844 
and 1847, and premiums were awarded for them in both those years. 

The following diagram is an elevation of the Front wall of the Schoolroom, 
as seen from the Teacher's Platform. It is on the same scale with the pre- 
ceding Plan of the Second Story,— eight feet to the inch. 




Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows ; and in the central pier, be- 
tween the windows, are the Cold-air and Chimney Flues, or the Furnace 
Flues. The Fire-place, or Furnace Flue, is represented at F, as in the pre- 
ceding Plans of the different Stories. The arrangement of the Flues, in this 
pier, will be seen in the next diatfram. 

On the mantel-piece, over the Furnace Flue, is, in one room, a Vase of Na- 
tive Grasses, or Flowers^ tnd in the others, ornamental Statues, or Statuettes 
famished by the Teachers Above this, suspended on the pier, is the Clock. 

Between the other windosvs, are Cabinets, for the reception of Minerals, 
Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. Their location it 
seen at u u, in the Plans of the respective Stories. There are two of these 
Cabinets in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the skirting, and 
as high as the windows, with double sash-doors, of cherry-wood, hung with 
brass hinges, fastened with thumb-slides and locks, and fitted with rosewood 
knobs. There are twelve shelves in each, six of them being inclined, with 
narrow ledges on each, to prevent the specimens from rolling off. Immedi- 
ately below them are small Closets, with four shelves in each, and double 
doors, hung and fastened in the same manner as the sash doors. 

The Blinds of the Second Story, represented in this diagram, are framed, 
two parts to each window, and are hun^ with weights and pulleys, in the 
same manner as the window sashes. They run up above the tops of the 
windows, and behind the skirting of the next story above, vn close boxes, and 
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have rings on the bottom rails, to draw them down. In this elevation, they 
are shown in different positions. The windows in the First Story are fitted 
with Venetian Blinds, and those in the Third Story with Inside Shutter-Blinds. 
All the window-stools are wide, and contain Vases of Native Grasses, or 
Flowers. 

Particalar attention has been given to the mode of Heating and Ventilating 
these buildings ; and provision has been made for a copions and constant sup- 
ply of fresh air, from out-of-doors, which is so introdnoed, that it is suffi- 
<uently warmed before it enters the Schoolrooms. 

The Sheafe-street bnilding is heated by one of Chilson*s largest-sized Fur- 
naces J though it was originally constructed with a view to using Dr. Clark's 
excellent Ventilating Stoves, as in the other two buildings.* 

The accompanying diagram shows the ar- 
rangement of the Cold-air and Smoke Floes, 
as arranged for the Stoves. It will be well to 
examine it in connection with the transverse- 
sectional elevation, (p. 184,) and the Floor 
Plans of the different Stories, (pp. 177, 179, 
180.) 

1, 2, 3, Floorinss of the First, Second, and Third 
Stones. 4, Roof. 

CA, Cold-air Flue for First Story, which deliv- 
ers the air from without, under the Stove, as shown 
at C A, in the trans verse-section, (p. 184,) and at 
F, in the floor-plans. 

r, r, Cold-air Flue for Second Storv, which empties 
into the box under the Stove, at CA, in the Second 
Story of the transverse-sectional elevation. It cor- 
responds to r, in the Floor Plans of the Jlni and 
second slorieg. 

i^t, Cold-air Flue for Third Story, which empties 
into the box CA, under the Stove of that Story. 
as seen in tlie transverse-sectional elevation, ana 
at F, in the Floor Plan. It corresponds to /, in the 
Floor Plans. 

These Cold-air Ducts are twelve bv eighteen 
inches, iruuie, and are imooUdy plasterea, through- 
out. This is hardly large enough, however. 

«, s. Smoke Flues. That of First Story corre- 
sponds to «, in the floor plan ofjlnl Hory^ and to r. 
in those of the uecond and third. That of Second 
Story corresponds to t, in Becondstory Plan, and to 
/, in third'9tory Plan. That of Third Story cor- 
responds to «, on the Plan of that Story. 

These Smoxe Flues are eight inches square^fn- 
tidey and are tmoothly plastered, throughout. That 
of each Story commences in the centre of the pier 
in the room to which it belongs. 

[The pier in which these Cold-air Ducts and 
Smoke Flues are placed, is wider than the piers be- 
tween the other windows, in order to allow sufficient 
width to the Ducts. It must be at least six feet.] 

It will be seen, from the transverse-sectional 
elevation, (p. 184,) (the Smoke Flue in which 
is represented as continuous, it not being prac- 
ticable to show the bends,) as well as from 
the Plans of each Story, that the arrangements 
J for Ventilation are directly opposite the Chim- 
ney Flues. The Ventiducts are contained in 
the projecting pier back of the Teachers' 
Platforms and Tables shown at /, m, in the 
Floor Plans. 

U has already been stilted, that particular attention has been paid to the 
^ DescriptioM and Plans of this Furnace and Store will be found on pafe Ibo 
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Scale 10 feet to the inch. 
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mode of Ventilation ; and it is believed that the system, if not perfect, is 
better adapted to its purpose than any other. The ventiduct for each room 
is of sufficient size for the room ; and the three are arranged as shown in the 
next diagram. It will be seen, that the Ventiduct for each room is in the 
centre of the pier, thns avoiding any unsymmetrical or one-sided (and of 
course unsightly) appearance. 

1 , 2, 3, 4, Floorings of the Finrt. Second, and Third 
Stories, and Attic. 6, Root. 

c, c, c, Ventiduct of First Story, connnencing in 
the centre of the pier. Between the ceiling of this 
room and the floor of the Second Story, this flue is 
tnmed to the left, and then continues in a straight 
line to the Attic, where it contracts and empties into 
the Ventilator K, on the Roof. 

d, d, d. Ventiduct of Second Story, also commenc- 
ing in the centre of the pier, and turning to the 
riffht, between the ceiling of the Second and floor 
of the Third Story, whence it is continood to the 
Attic, and empties into the Ventilator V, 

e, e^ Ventiduct of Third Story, also emptjring 
into V, 

These Ventiducts are made of thoroughly sea- 
soned pine boards, smooth on the inside, and put 
together with two-inch screws. Each, as will be 
seen, is placed in the centre of the room to which 
it belongs. They are kept entirely aeparate from 
each other, through their whole lenath, from their 
bases to the point where they are discharged into 
the Ventilators on the Roof. Each is sixteen inches 
sanare ineide. through its whole length to the Attic, 
where, as will be seen by the diagram, each is made 
narrower as it approaches its termination, till it is 
only eight inches in width, on the front, the three 
together measuring twenty-five Inches, the diame- 
ter of the base of the Ventilator on the roof. As 
they are contracted, howcTer, in this direction, they 
are gradually enlarged from back to front, so that 
each is increased from sixteen to twenty-four inches, 
the three together then forming a souare of twenty- 
fiTe inches, and fittinff the base or the Ventilator 
into which they are discharged. The increase in 
this direction will be better seen in the EUeTation 
on ||. 184, where V V represents one Ventiduct, 
oontinned from the lower door to the Ventilator. 

K, Ventilator, on the Roof, into which the three 
Ventiducts from the schoolrooms are discharged. 
This is twenty-five inches in diameter.* 

V, V, Registers, to regulate the draught of air 
through the Ventiducts. There are two of these 
in each Ventiduct, — one at the bottom, to carry off 
the lower and heavier stratum of foul air, which 
always settles near the floor ; and the other near 
the ceiling of the room, for the escape of the lighter 
impure air, which ascends with the heat to tte top 
of the room. E^h of these Registers has a swivel- 
blind, fitted with a stay-rod, and may be easily 
opened or closed by the Teacher. 

0, 0, Closets. The Ventiduct of each Story behig 
in the centre of the projecting pier, aflbrds room 
for Closets, on each side in the First Story, and on 
one side in the Second Story, as shown at o o. There 
are four in the First Story, two above and two be- 
low the wainscot. In the Second Story, there are 
two only, one above and the other below the ¥rain- 
seot ; the other side of the pier being occupied by 
the Ventidoct of the First Story. In the Third 
Story there are of course none. 
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Scale 10 fett to the Incb. 
e A description, tnd larger plans, of this Yentilator, ara given on page 144. 
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1,2, 3, 4, Floor- 
ings of the First 
Secoad,andThird, 
Stories, and the 
Attic. 

C, The Cellar. 

C A, Cold-air 
Boxes, opening 
under the dtoves. 

S, Smoke Flue. 

P, Teachers' 
Platforms. 

V, Ventiduct, 
emptying into the 
Ventilator on the 
Roof. 

V, V, Ventiduct 
Reeisters. 

F, VenUlator. 
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Tltts plan of arranging the Heating and Ventilating apparatus has been 
adopted by the Committee on Ventilation of the Grammar School Board ;* 
bat as their plans and diagrams were taken from Mr. Ingraham's first draughts, 
before his nnal arrangement was decided upon, they are not so complete as 
these. 

The preceding diagram gives a transyerse-sectional elevation of the building. 

It has already been stated, that the children are seated with their backs to 
the light, and their faces towards the Teacher's Table and the wall above and 
on either side of it. On this wall, and also on the two end walls, (as shown 
in the transvfrse-section,) are suspended Maps, Charts, and Pictures, not 
only for ornament, but for the communication of instruction. Vases of Flow- 
ers and Native Grasses ornament the wmdow-stools and the Teachers* Tables ; 
and Statuettes and other useful ornaments and decorations are placed in vari- 
ous parts of the rooms : so that whatever meets the eyes of the children is 
intended to convey useful and pleasing impressions, encouraging and gratify- 
ing the love of the beautiful, and combining the useful with the agreeable. 
The Cabinets of Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History and 
Curiosity, add much to the interest and beauty of the rooms. 

On the back wall, on eiUier side of the Teacher's Platform, at S S S S, are 
four large Slates, in cherry-wood frames, each two and a half by four feet, 
used instead of Blackboards. These Slates are far preferable to the best 
Blackboards, and cost about the same as common ones. The Teachers 
greatly prefer them to Blackboards. In using them, slate pencils are of course 
employed, instead of chalk or crayons, and thus the dust and dirt of the chalk 
or crayons, — ^which is not only disagreeable to the senses, but deleterious 
to health, by being drawn into the lungs, — are avoided. These Slates may 
be procured in Boston, of A. Wilbur. 

Each School has convenient Recitation-rooms ; though, in consequence of 
the space occupied by the stairs to the Second and Third Stories, the lower 
Story is not so conveniently accommodated, in this respect, as could be de- 
nied. It has, however, two good Entries, which are used for this purpose. 
In the Second and Third Stories, there are three of these rooms, of which 
much nse is made. Their location is shown in the Floor Plans. 

In these ante-rooms, are Closets for Brooms, Brushes, and other necessary 
articles of that description, and also Press-closets, furnished with shdves 
and brass clothes-hooks, for the Teachers' private use. In these, also, are 
Sinks, furnished with drawers and cupboards, pails, basins and ewers, mugs, 
&c. Pipes leading from the Sinks, convey the waste water into the Vaults ; 
and in a short time, the waters of Lake Cochituate will be led into each Story. 

Each School has its own separate entrance ; so that they will not interfere 
with each other. And each is provided with sufficient conveniences in its 
entry, for hanging the clothing of the pupils, thus avoiding the necessity of 
its ever being brought into the Schoolroom. Each has also two Umbrellar 
stands in its entry. 

In the Cellar, are placed the Furnace, and necessary conveniences attached 
to it, with Bins for coal and wood. Also two Rain-water Butts, one at each 
end, which receive all the water from the Roofs. Being connected with 
each other, by leaden pipes, under ground, the water in both stands at the 
same level ; and a pipe, leading from the top of one of them into the Vault, 
prevents their ever running over. 

The Cellar is paved wiu brick, and is convenient for a play-room, when 
the weather is too stormy for the children to go out of doors at recess-time. 

Instead of having the usual out-door conveniences in the yard, they are 
here connected with the entries of the respective schoolrooms, so that no 
ebild has to go into the open air, except for play in recess-time, or to go 

>^ See a notice of their pLane on page 158. 
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home. This is conaidezed a very great conYenieace, and a matter of die 
highest importance. 




a, a, Sarfaoe of 
tne ¥ratcr in tkt 
Sesspool. 

b, Outlet to the 
oommon sewer. 

c, e, Surface of 
the ffround outside 
the building. 

dfd, Floors of 
First Story, of 



e, «, Floors of 
Second Story. 

/, /, Floors of 
Third Story. 

^.^'i Attic. 

1,2, 3, Seats and 
Wells of First, 
Secondhand Third, 
Stories. 

V,V,V, Venti- 
duct, ten inches 
square inndCf ex- 
tending from with- 
in one foot of the 
surface of the 
water in the Sess- 
pool, to the Ven- 
tilator on the roof. 
Its sides are repre- 
sented by the dot- 
ted lines 



Scale 10 feet to the inch. 
The precedin^r transverse-section will show the peculiar arrangeinent of the 
Privies to the different stories, and the manner in which all unpleasant conse- 
quences or inconveniences are, it is believed, effectually guarded against. 
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By the Plans of the different Stories, it will be seen, that the PriTies are in 
a Projection on the western end of the building, the wall of which is sepa- 
rated Irom that of the main baildinff, by the space 1 1, this space being four 
inches between the walls, and extending from the floor of the First Story to 
the Attic. The doors leading from the entries are kept dosed, by strong 
springs ; and at B, in tlie southern wall, is a Blind, through which the air 
constantly passes into this space, and up to the Attic, whence it is conTeyed 
in a tight box to the Ventilator on the Roof. Except in very cold or stormy 
weather, the window in the northern side is kept open, (the outer blinds be- 
ing dosed,) and tlius the whole of the Projection is cut off* from the main 
building by external air. The space between the Projection and the main 
building is not, however, so great as it would have been made, had there 
been more room. 

It will be seen, that there is a distinct Well to each Privy, separated 
from the others by a brick wall ending beiaw the surface of the water in the 
sesspool. Of course, the only odor that can possibly come into either of the 
apartments, must come from the well of that apartment, there being no com- 
munication with any other, except through the water. And as everv time it 
xaias, or water is thrown in from the sinks, the water in the sesspool will be 
changed, and washed into the common sewer, it would seem that no danger 
of anpleasant odor need be feared. When the City water is carried to every 
floor of the building, the conveniences for frequently washing out the sesspool 
will be greatly incrMsed. 

There are two apartments on each floor ; one for the girls, at/, and anoth- 
er for the boys, at g. In the latter, is a trough, (A,) with a sesspool, and 
pipe leading into the well, under the seat. There is no window in the boys' 
apartment, but merely the blind, B, which extends from the floor to the ceil- 
inff-. The girls' apartment, being in the front part of the Projection, is pro- 
vided with a window similar to the others, and outside blinds. 

fach apartment is fitted with pine risers, seats, and ooYers. The covers 
sre hang with stout duck or India-rubber doth, instead of metal hinges, 
which would be liable to corrode, and are so arranged that they will fall of 
themselves, when left. The edges of the cloth are covered with narrow 
slats. There is a box for paper in each apartment. The whole finish is 
equal to that of any other part of the building. 

The interior plastering of all the walls of the building is hard-finished, 
saitably for being painted. 

All the Rooms, Entries, Stahrways, and Privies, are skirted up as high as 
the window-stools, with narrow matched beaded lining, gauged to a width 
not exceeding seven inches, and set perpendicularly. 

The interior wood-work of the lower Schoolroom, as well as the interior of 
all the Closets and Cabinets, is painted white. The skirting of the Secono 
Story is of maple, unpainted, but varnished. All the rest of the inside 
wood- work is painted and grained in imitation of maple, and varnished. The 
outside doors are painted bronze. The blinds are paintisd with four coats of 
Paris green, and varnished. 

In some other schoolrooms in the City, the interior wood-work, — even of 
common white pine, — ^has been left unpainted, but varnished, with a very good 
efl^ ; and it is contemplated to have some of the new Schoolhouses soon to be 
erected, finished in the same way. White pine, stained with asphaltum, and 
varnished, presents a beautiful finish, and is cheaper than painting or graining. 

In the angles formed by the meeting of the walls with the ceiling of each 
room, and entirely around the room, are placed rods, fitted with moveable 
rings, for convenience in suspending maps, charts, and pictures, and to avoid 
the necessity of driving nails into the walls. 

It has been stated, above, that the space between the Privies and the main 
building, in the Sheafe street Schoolhouse, is not so great as is desirable, nor 
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u it woald have been, had there been more room. In the Schoolhoase in 
Tremont street, erected at the same time with that in Sheafe street, there 
being sufficient room for the purpose, the Projection containing the Privies 
is nine and a half by twelve feet, and the wells of the Privies are seven feet 
from the wall of the main building. 

The following Plans were prepared for a new arrangement of the Sheafe 
street School house, when it was contemplated to occupy a space eighty feet 
in depth, extending from Sheafe street to the Avenue m the rear. In these 
Plans, the Projection for the Privies is about ten by sixteen feet; and the 
entrance to each of the Privies is six feet from the wall of the main building, 
and separated from it by three doors. This gives them as much space, and 
separates them as much from the main buildmg, as is needed. 

Flaaof Fixsi Su>tj. Seals 21 Ibat to iheWb. 
PUygnraud In froat. 




i 
e 



It will be seen, from this Plan, that the buUding was to have an end front- 
ing on Sheafe street, (from which it was to be set back nineteen feet,) and a 
side looking into two of the Playgrounds, each of which was to be twenty- 
seven by thirty feet. The nineteen feet between the building and the street, 
and on a line with the building, the whole extent of the fifty-three feet oa 
Sheafe street, was to form a third Playground. 

It has already been mentioned, that the ground at the rear of the building, 
on the Avenue, is eight feet lower than at the front, on Sheafe street; and 
the scholars of the lower room were to enter, as they do now, from the Ave- 
nue, by a door under the window A, and pass to their schoolroom up the 
stairs a, through the door k. Their Playground was to have been at the 
front end, on Sheafe street, to which they wero to pass through the Recita- 
tion-room R, and out by the door 1. The space between the Privies and the 
nain building, which is a three-feet passage, is shown at t, as in the former 
Plans, pp. 177, 179, 180. 

The Entrance-doors for the second and third stories are shown at S, 3. 

Plan of Second Story. 




PRmART SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 
Run of Ihlxd Stoqr. 
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Itt «uwi vespects, these Plans present some improvement over that of the 
pfei<ib ^OiMling in Sheafe street, which is only forty-four feet in length, 
while that proposed in these Plans is fifty feet. This, of course, allows 
more space for the stairways. Recitation-rooms, &c. 

These three Plans will be easily understood, by comparing them with 
those on pp. 177, 179, 180, 181, which are there fully explained. 



Some persons, perhaps, may think that ornaments and decorations, such as 
have been here described, are not necessart/ in a Schoolhouse ; though none, 
we presume, will think them out of place. Why should not the places, 
where both Teachers and children spend so hrco a portion of their time, be 
made as pleasant and attractive as possible ? The Schoolroom is the Teach- 
er's parlor and drawing-room ; and should always, not only be neat and tidy, 
but exhibit evidences of good taste and useful ornament. Why should blank 
and naked walls, presenting a cold and cheerless aspect, unrelieved by a sin- 
gle pleasant spot or speck of verdure, be the only or principaJ objects to meet 
the eyes of the young inmates of these establishments, wno are here to re- 
ceive those first impressions ^ which, as they are the most lasting, and indeed 
almost indelible, should always be useful, and promotive of some useful pur- 
pose? Everything which will give to young persons ** a perception of the 
jBeautifuit*^ is of great value ; and everything that can be done to render the 
interior of our schoolrooms pleasant and attractive, is of importance. *' Why," 
sa^s Mrs. Sigoumey, in a valuable Essay ' On the Perception of the Beau- 
tiful,' '* why should not the interior of our schoolhouses aim at somewhat 
of the taste and elegance of a parlor! Might not the vase of flowers enrich 
the mantelpiece, and the walls display, not only well-executed maps, but his- 
torical engravings or pictures 1 and the bookshelves be crowned with the bust 
of Moralist or Sage, Orator or Father of his Country ? Is it alleged that the 
expense, thus incurred, would be thrown away, the beautiful objects defaced, 
and the fair scenery desecrated ? This is not a necessary result. I have 
been infonned, by Teachers who had made the greatest advances towards 
the appropriate and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it was not 
so. They have said it was easier to enforce habits of neatness and order 
among objects whose taste and value made them worthy of care, than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus, whose pitiful meanness operates as a temptation 
to waste and destroy." And it will always also be found that those schools 
where the most attention has been paid to making the rooms pleasant and 
attractive to the children, will be the most orderly, and well disciplined, 
while in those held in ordinary rooms, where no attention seems to be given to 
refinement in appearances, the pupils are also proportionably unrefined and 
undisciplined. 
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" Let ihe communities," continues Mrs. Sigourney, in 'the Essaj just 
quoted, '* let the communities, now so anxious to raise the standard of edu- 
cation, venture the experiment of a more liberal adornment of the dwellings 
devoted to it. Let them put more faith in that respect for the beautiful, which 
really exists in the young heart, and requires only to be called forth and nur^ 
turea, to become an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. Knowledge 
has a more imposing effect on the young mind, when it stands, like the Apos- 
tle with the gihs of healing, at the * beautiful ^te of the Temple.' Mem- 
ory looks back to it, more joyously, from the distant or desolated tracks of 
life, for the bright scenery of its early path." " But when the young chU- 
dren of this Republic are transferred from the nursery to those buildings, 
whose structure, imperfect ventilation, and contracted limits, furnish too 
strong an idea of a prison, the little spirits, which are in love with freedom 
and the fair face of Nature, learn to connect the rudiments of knowledge with 
keen associations of task-work, discomfort, and thraldom." ** I hope the time 
is coming,when every isolated village schoolhouse shall be as an Attic temple, 
on whose exterior the occupant may study the principles of symmetry and 
of grace. Why need the structures, where the young are initiated into 
those virtues which make life beautiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid of 
comfort 1" 

*' Do any reply, that * the nereeption of the Beautiful' is but a luxurious sen- 
sation, and may be dispensed with in those systems of education which this 
age of utiUty establishes? But is not its culture the more demanded, to 
throw a healthful leaven into the mass of society, and to serve as some 
counterpoise for that love of accumulation, which pervades every rank, in- 
trudes into every recess, and spreads even in consecrated places the ' tables of 
the money-changers, and the seats of such as sell doves T 

'* In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was beautiful in the frame 
of Nature, was accounted salutary, by philosophers and sages. Galen says, 
' He who has two cakes of bread, let him sell one, and buy some flowers ; 
for bread is food for the body, but Jhtoers are food for the saul,^ " 

** If the perception of the Beautiful may be made conducive to present im- 
provement, and to future happiness ; if it have a tendency to refine and 
sublimate the character ; ouffht it not to receive culture throughout the whole 
process of education 1 It takes root, most naturally and deeply, in the sim- 

Ele and loving heart ; and is, therefore, peculiarly fitted to the early years of 
fe, when, to borrow the language of a German writer, ' every sweet sound 
takes a sweet odor by the hand, and walks in through the open door of the 
child's heart.' " 

We insert Mr. Ingraham's communication, unabridged, although it was 
drawn up by him as the material out of which we should prepare a deacrip* 
tion. We have also preserved his system of punctuation and capitaliziDgi 
though it differs from that followed in other parts of this work. 

We think very highly of the plan of the Sheafe street School-house. 
Any objections we might entertain to some of the details, could be easily 
obviated in places where land is not so expensive as in BosCon. We prefer, 
however, to see the Primary School-house vrith but one story, and in no 
case with more than two stories. In cities, the basement, under the school 
room, should always be paved, and fitted up for a covered play-ground, as 
is the case in Mr. Ingraham's plans. 

Mr. Ingraham, in his letter, acknowledges his obligations to Mr. F. Em- 
erson, and Dr. Henry G. Clark, for valuable aid in arranging his system of 
ventilation, and also to Mr. Joseph E. Billings, the Architect, for aid in the 
architectural arrangements, and for the manner in which the workinp olana 
were drawn. 
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Having given so minate a desoription of this School-house, we shall confer 
a favor upon sach of oar readers as may wish to erect buildings like it, if we 
insert, entire, Mr. Imoraham*8 mriginal Specification for the workmen, with 
such modifications as he proposes to introduce into the new buildings, which 
sre to be erected daring the present year, (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of materials to be provided, and labor i 
house, to be hailt on a lot of land i 

aocording to the plans of Joseph ^ . a^uk ahaa. ^umniiou vi «uc x-nuwry ixuw». 
Committee on Schoolfaooaes, as exhibited in the Drawings made by Joseph E. 
BilUags, Architect. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The building is to be three stories high ; each Story is to contain a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Entries, and PriTies. and to finish tweWe feet high, in the clear. 
The first floor is to be set eighteen inches aboTe the ground, at the front of the build- 
ins. The Cellar, nader the whole building, (except the entrance to the firstrSiory 
Schoolroom, which is to finish six feet and eight inches,) is to be finished seren and 
one half feet high, in the clear. The main buiidin||[ is to measure twenty-«ix br forty- 
four feet, upon tte ground plan, above the underpinning : the Projection on tne cost 
end, three and oae half by twenty and one half feet ; and the Projection containing the 
PriTies, fonr and one hail by sixteen and one half feet. The Roof is to haTe an indina- 
tion of thirty decrees. 

The Front and Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walk of the Projec- 
tions, abote the underpinning, and the Rear Wall of the main buikiing and sides of 
the Projections, fiooi the lerel of the ground on the rear of the lot, ara to be built of 
brick 

mason's wouk. 

EixeaoaUng. 

The Dirt and Rubbish is to be dug out, as required, for the Cellar, the Cellar- Walls, 
the Vault, and the Draias ; and the remainder of the Idt is to be graded up, on an 
Inclination of one inch to a foot, from Sheafe street to the front of the t)uilding. 

All the rubbish, and the dirt that is not reouired for fillmc in, is to be remoTed from 
the promises. All the Loam is to be careruily taken up, sept by itself, and spread 
apon the surftoe of the Playground, as may be aiiecied by the Committee. 

Rough SioM. 

The Footings to all the walls and piers^ and the Cellar and Foundation-walls, aro to 
be built of squaro-sjplit Sandy-Bay or Qnmcy cellar-stone. The Bottom or Footing- 
oeane b to be puddled and rammed to a perfect bed, and those to the main walls and 
the piers, are to be laid entirely below the lerel of the cellar floor. The Walls are to 
be &id in Ihne mortar ; and thoee of the Cellar are to be faced and jiointed on the 
laside. The Footings an to be eighteen inches rise. Those to the main walls are to 
be three feet in width : those to Uie projections are to be two and one half feet in 
width ; and those to the piera are to be three feet square. The Front Wall of the 
Cellar is to be two feet thick, and the other Walls twenty inches. Good and sufficient 
Foundations are tojM laid for the Steps, Wmdow Curbs, &c. 

Hammered SUmt. 

The Underpinning to the front walls of the main building and projections, and the 
Retans at the fint-story Entianoe-doors, the Steps to the Entranoe-doore, the Thresh- 
olds to the Entrance-doore and Gates, the Curbs, Sills, and Caps, to the cellar-windows, 
the Curbs to the sesspool, the Fence-stone, and the Platform steps to the Entranoe- 
donrs, are to be of Uuincy granite, of eien color, free from sap, rust, or flaws, fine- 
hammered, with all the returns, rabbets, washes, &c., indicated by the Drawings. 
The Floon to the Privies on the fifRt-story. a Moveable Cover to the Vault, and 
|f earth-stone in each Schoolroom, are to be or North- River Flagghig-sioiie. About 
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three quarters of the Playground is also to be laid with North-RiTer Flaggin^-«toae, 
as may be hereafter directed by the Committee. The rest of the Playgroubd is to be 
leA unparedi for flower beds, &ic. 

There is to be an Iron Strainer fitted to the Sesspool-cover. The Hearth-stones an 
each to be three feet st^uare, with a circular hole in the centre, eighteen inches in 
diameter, for the admission of the cold air under the stoTe. 

Sand-alone. 

There is to be a set of Caps and Sills to each of the windows in the brick walls, and 
Caps to the entrance-doors. The Caps to the doors are to be four courses rise, and ten 
inches thick, and those to the third-story front windows eight and one half inches 
thick : the other Caps are to be four inches thick. The Sills to the windows are to be 
ei^ht inches wide. The Sills and Caps to the blind-openings, in the rear wall of the 
privies, are to be of the full thickness of the wall, and finished on all sides. There is 
to be a Moulded Belt on the front, and over the east and west entrance>doors ; and a 
Base and Cap to the Chimney, of the forms shown by the Drawings. AU the above is 
to be of the nrst quality of Connecticut free-stone ; that in the faced-brick-work is to be 
sand-rubbed, and the remainder fine -chiselled. 

All the stone-work is to be set in lime-mortar, and Cramped, Headed, and Pointed, 
as required. 

Brick-toark, 

The Front Walls, above the underpinning, the Rear, Side, and Privy Walls, irom 
the rough stone, the Piers in the cellar, the Backing-up of the stone- work, the Lining 
of the Vault, the Walls between the privies, the Sesspool. the Drains, and the Flues, 
are to be built of hard-burnt Cbarlestown (not Fresh Pond) bricks, excepting the Facing 
of the front and side walls of the main building and the front walls of the projections, 
the Covings, and the Chimney, which are to be of the first quality of pressed-brick, 
laid plumb-bond, tied into the other work with bond-irons in every seventh course. 

The Front Wall, to the top of the belting, and above the top of the third-story win- 
iows, with the comer Piers on each side, and the Rear WaU, from the bottom to the 
iDp of the first-story floorings, are to be sixteen inches thick. The remainder of the 
Front and Rear Walls, the Side Walls of the main buildmg, and the Front Walls of 
the Proicclions, are to be one foot thick. The Rear and Side Walls to the Privies, the 
Side Wall to the easterly Projection, and the Walls of the Sesspool, are to be eight 
inches thick. The Lining of the Vault, and the Walls between the Privies, are to be 
four inches thick. The Bottom of the Vault is to be laid three courses thick. The 
Piers in the cellar are to be sixteen inches square, on the gronnd. 

The Vault, (which is to be of the sesspool plan, and so arranged, that no solid matter 
shall remain m the vault, but shall all pass on into the common sewer,) Sesspool. 
Drains, Wall between the privies, and the Hollow Wall between the privies ana 
main building, are to be laid throughout with cement-mortar, and plastered inside, 
throughout, with the some. The remainder of the brick-work is to he done with lime- 
mortar. The Drains are to be barrel-form, the larger one to be of sixteen inches bore, 
and the smaller ones, one foot. The Vaults are to be not less than six feet deep. 

The Cellar, and the Pasnage-way firom the east end of the building, out to Margaret 
Avenue, are to be paved with the best paving-brick, on perfect foundations of gravel 
and sand. 

^ The Cold-air Flues are to be twelve by eighteen inches, inside, and the Smoke Floes 
eight inches square^nside, all smoothly plastered, inside and out, with a stout coat of 
lime-mortar. The Flues are to be arranged as shown in the diagram. [See p. 182.] 

The Cold-air Flue or Box, leading horizontally into the room to the aperture under 
the Stove, is also to be thoroushly and smoothly plastered, and made perfectly secure 
firom dKaier by fire, in case of live coals or ashes dropping into it from the Stove. It 
is to be fitted with a valve, having a handle in the room, to regulate the admission of 
air. 

Laihing' and Pkaiering. 

All the Walls. Ceilings, and Stairways, throughout the first, second, and tMrd 
stories of the mam building and the Projections, and the Ceiling of the Cellar, are to 
be Lathed and Plastered with a stout coat of lime and hair, and hard-finished, smoothly, 
with lime and sand^ for painting ; excepting the Ceiling of the Cellar, which is to be 
finished on the hair-coat, and the WaU between the main building and the privies, 
which is to be plastered upon the bricks. The Walls of the Cellar are to be white- 
washed with three coats. 

Care must be taken, that the beads on the comers of the walls and stairways ar^ nol 
plastered. The quirks are to be neatly cut, and the beads kept clean. 
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SUUetf Slating, 4^, 

Smootlily-poHshed Slates are to be set into the back wall of each Schoolroom, on 
each side of the Ventihiting Pier, and neatly finished around the edges. They are tu 
be two and a half feet wide, and ten feet in the whole length. They may he m slabs 
of five feet each, in lensth.* 

The Roof is to be Slated with the best of Ladies' Slates, put on with Composition- 
nails, and pro|wrly secured with flashings of sheet lead, weighing threo-and-one-haU'- 
pounds to the square foot, and warranted perfectly tight for two years. 

Copperingm 

There are to be moulded Copper Gutters, on the front and sides of the main building 
and front and rear of the Projections, worth one dollar and twenty-five cents per foot. 
Thev are to run back six inches under the slates. 

There are to be two four-inch-souare Trunks, from the gutters to the water-butts In 
the cellar ; three- inch ones from the rear of the Projections to the Vault ; and a round 
one from each butt to the vault. The Trunks are to be made of twenty-four-ounce 
cold-rolled copper, pyA up, connected with the gutters, and led ofi* in a proper manner, 
with suitable lead pipes, of three inches in diameter. 

Iron-work, 

There is to be in each Smoke Flue an Iron Casting, with a funnel-hole twenty-four 
inches from the floor, and a hole below for clearing out the mouth of the flue j each 
hole to be fitted with a tight stopper. 

There is to be an Iron Fence, on the line of Sbeafe street, across the whole front, 
with two (Sates, and an Iron Gate at the entrance of the back passage, on Margaret 
Avenue. All tne Gates are to be fitted with Lever Locks, ana Latches, of the best 
quality, and small duplicate keys. 

There is to be an Iron Grating to each of the cellar- window curbs, of inch-and-a- 
quarter by one-quarter-inch bars, set one inch from centre to centre ; and wire netting 
above it in front of the windows. 

All the Iron-work is to bejpainted with three coats of lacker. 

There are to be stout Iron Scrapers, placed at each door, where directed by the Com- 
mittee. 

There are to be an Iron Strainer to the Sesspool Cover, and Strong Iron Rings to 
the Moveable Cover of the Vault. 

There are to be Composition Rods, in all the angles formed by the meetin? of the 
ceilings and inner walls, in the Schoolrooms and Recitation-rooms, attached oy neat 
staples, and fitted with Moveable Brass Rings, at suitable distances, tor hanging charts, 
maps, ttc. 

carpenters' work. 

Fyaming', 

The Floors and Roofs ars to be Framed in the manner indicated by the Drawings, 
with gooa sound spruce lumber, of the following dimensions : 

Principal Flooring-Joists, 3 by 14 inches. 

Short Flooring-Joists, 3 •'^ 11 " 

Trimmers and Headers, 6 " U " 

Partition Studs, 2 " 4 " 

Privy-Floor Joists 2 " 10 " 

Attic-Floor JoisU, 2 " 10 " 

Ties to Roof Trusses, 7 " 10 " 

Rafters to Trusses 7 " 12 " 

CoUars, 7 " 9 " 

Purlins, 8 " 8 " 

Wall Plates 3 " 8 " 

SmaU Rafters, 3 " 6 " 

The Flooring-Joists are to be worked to a mould, crowning one inch. They ore to 
nave a fair bearing of four inches on the walls, at each end, and to be bridged with 
two lines of Cross Bridging. 

The Trusses in the Roof are to be fitted with Wrought-iron Bolts, one Inch in 
diameter, with Heads, perfect Screws, and large Washers and Nuts. 

* These lanre Slates may be procared to Boston, and cost no mora than good Blackboanle. 
Whan it i» not convenient to obtain tliem, the walb, where Blackboards are needed, mar be 
adapted to the purpose, by mixing the Plastering or Hard-finish with Lampblack, rubbing it down 
smoothly, and allotting it to become per/eetlt/ dry and hard before it is ueed Or, BlackboanJa 
amy be covered with the composition mentioned on p. 197. 
13 
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Tho Floor-JoisU are to be framed into the Trimmers, and the Ceiling-Joists of tlie 
third story into the Ties of the Roof-TVusses, with Tosk-Tcnons, and properly secured 
with haro-wood Pins. 

All the Partitions in the main building are to be set with tw^-bv-four-inch plank 
Studs, so as to giro fiye nailings to a lath, thoroughly bridged throughout, and trussed 
over the openings. 

There is to be a Lintel, four by eight inches, oyer each window, and other opening 
in the walls that requires it, and under the withs of the PriTies, with a fair Uearing 
of eight inches at each end. 

Endoting, 

Tlie Under-Floors of the Rooms, Entries^ Passages, Platforms, and PriTies, in each 
story, and the Floor of the Attic, are to be laid with No. 3 Pine boards, planed, jointed, 
laid close, and thoroughly nailed. The RooDb are to be covered with Matched boards, 
of the same quality, and thoroughly nailed. 

Furring: 

All the Walls, throughout, (excepting the cellar walls^ the bade walls of the sereral 
privies, and the side walls of the privies next to the mam building,) and all the Ceil- 
mgs, Eintries, and Stairways, are to be Furred vrith three-inch Fnmnn of sound, sea- 
soned, dry No. 3 Pine boarids, spaced so as to give five nailings to a lath. They arc 
to be put on the walls with twelve-penny nails, and on the ceilings with ten-pennies. 

Grounds, three-fourths of an inch thick, are to be put up for all the finish, and three* 

Suarter-inoL Beads on all the angles ana comers of the walls and stairways. The 
leads are to be kept clean. 

There are to be two Strips of Furring put up, (for convenience in driving nails for 
hanginff charts, &c.,) extending entirely around the Schoolrooms, at distances of three 
and ei^t inches from the ceilings : ana also similar Strips for the same purpose, set 
perpeiuLicularljr, on the rear and siaewalls, as directed by the Committee. Also^ Com- 
position Rods, in the angles of the ceiling, all round the rooms, with Moveable Rugs at 
suitable distances, for picture lines. 

Cold-air Boxe$t and Ventiducts, 

The Cold Air Is to be taken in at one of the cellar-window openings, which is to be 
finished outside with a plank frame and coarse iron-wire netting. 

The Air is to be conducted into the Brick Cold-air Flue of each Schoolroom, in 
separate Boxes, each twelve by eighteen inches, inside, made of thoroughly-seasoned 
Pine boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Flues, are also to be made of thoroughly-seasoned Pine 
boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. There is to 
' he a separate one for each Schoolroom, and the Privies, and each is to be fitted with 
two Swivel-blind Openings, or Registers, one at the floor and the other at the ceil- 
ing, with Stay-rods to regulate them, as may be directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two Closets on each side of this Pier, in the first stoiy, and on one 
side, in the second story, as shown in the diagnun. on p. 183. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilatine-Flues, for the Schoolrooms, are each to be sixteen 
inches square, inside ; that for the Privies is to be ten inches square, inside. The 
Swivel-blind Opening in the Schoolrooms are to be sixteen by twenty-four inches ; 
and those in the Privies are to be ten inches square. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Flues, for the Schoolrooms, are to be brought together 
in the attic, and connected with the Ventilator on the main Roof. 

The Ventiduct, or Vcntilating-Shaft, for the Privies, is to be ten inches square, and 
carried down to within one foot of the surface of the water in the Vault or Sesspool ; 
and the air from this Shaft, and also from the space between the privies and the main 
building, is to be conducted in a tight box over the ceilings of the third-story privies 
to the Ventilator on the ridge. 

Windows and Blinds. 

All the Windows, (excepting those in the cellar,) are to have Double Box Fhnnes, 
with two-inch pine plank Sills and Yokes, inch inside and outside Casings, one-and- 
one-fourth-inch hard-pine Pulley-styles, five-eighths-of-an-inch Inside Beads, and five- 
sLxteenths-of-an-inch Partin? Beads. 

The Sashes are to be made of pine, one-and-thrce-fourths-inch thick, moulded and 
coped. They are all to be double hung with the best White Window Lines, Iron 
Pulleys with steel axles, and Round Iron Counter- weights. All the Sashes are to be 
fastened with strong Bronzed Sash-fastcnings, of the best quality, to cost five dollars 
and fifty cents per dozen. 
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All the Windows in the firat and second stories are to be fitted with one-and-mie- 
fourth-inch Framed Blimip, two parts to each window, hong in light Box-fhuneSi with 
Weighu, Lines, and Pulleys, in the same manner as the sashes, excepting that they 
are to run up above the tops of the windows, in close boxes, and to haye satisfac- 
tory Knobs, Kings, or Hanales, on the bottom rails^ to draw them down. 

The Windows in the third storv are to have Inside Shutter-Blinds, one inch thick, 
made in eight parts to each winaow, hung with Iron Butt-hinges, and fitted with 
Bronzed Hooks and Staples, and Rosewood Knobs. 

The Openings in the Rear Wall of the Privies are to have Stationary Blinds, four 
inches thick, and reaching to the floors. The Windows in the Front Wall are to have 
Outside Blinds, one-and-three-fourths-inch thick, hung and listened in the usual 
manner. 

All the Windows, and the Openings in the Privy- Walls, are to be finished with one- 
and-one-fourth-inch moulded Architraves, with turned Comer-blocks. [Care to be 
taken to have no Architraves or Comer-blocks omitted on one side, or cutpartly off.] 
Those in the firsx story are to have panel Jambs, and Soffits and Stools. Tnose m the 
second story, anti all the Openings in the Privies, are to have Edge and Sill Casings. 
Those in the third story are to have Elbows to the Shutter-boxes, moulded panel Sof- 
fits, and wide Stools. 

The Cellar-Windows are to be made with plank Frames, rabbeted for the sashes ; 
and are to have Single Sashes, hung with Iron Butt-hinges to the tops of the frames, 
fastened with strong Iron Buttons, and fitted with Catches to hold them open when 
desired. 

There is to be a Single Stationary Sash over each Entrance-door, made in six lights. 

There are to be two Skyliehts in the Roof, which are to be made and hung in a neat 
and substantial manner, and properly fitted to rise and fiisten. 

There is to be a Scuttle, in the ceiling of the third story, made, cased, and hung, in 
meat and substantial manner. 

DOOTB, 

All the Uoora, throughout, (excepting the Outside ones, which are to be two-and- 
ime-fourth-inches thick, and the Closet doors, which are to be one-and-one-fourth- 
inch thick,^ are to be two inches thick, made in four moulded Panels each, hung with 
three four-mch iron Butt-hinges, and fastened (excepting the outside ones) with Rob- 
inson's best $2,50 Mortise LKwks^ith Catches and Bolts, Rosewood Knobs, Bronzed 
Trimmings, and mail duplicate Keys to each. The Outside Doors are to be fastened 
with double-bolt Lever Locks of the best quality, having duplicate keys as tmall as 
practicable. The Privy Doora are to have strong Door-sprmgs, in addition to the other 
trimmings. 

All the Inside Doora, excepting those to the closets, are to be finbhed with hard- 
pine Sills, two-inch rabbeted and beaded Frames, and Architraves as described for 
the Windows, with Plinths. The doora, in every case, to be set so far from the walls, 
as to give the full Architraves and Comer-blocks on both sides. 

The Outside Doora are to be hun? to three-inch plank Frames, properly dogged to 
the thresholds and wall, and finishea inside like the Inside Doora. 

The Entrance and Cellar Doora are to be four feet by seven feet eight inches. The 
Inside Doora are to be three feet by seven feet four inches. The Privy Doors are to be 
two feet six inches, by seven feet.tour inches. 

Stair; 

The Staira are to be framed with deep plank Stringen and Windftra, as shown by 
the Drawings. They are to be finished with hard-pine Risen, one inch thick. Treads 
one-and-one-fourth-inch thick, and Balustera one-and-one-eighth-inch diameter. The 
String and Gallery finish is to be of white pine, and the Posts, Newels, and Rails, of 
cherrjr. The bottom Posts are to be seven inches in diameter, turned, and the Rails 
three inches wide. The Rails are to be not less than three feet high, measuring from 
the nosing of the Steps. 

There are to be two Flights of Stain to the Cellar, framed with plank Stringen and 
Windera. and finished with planed pine Risers and Treads, and close Partitions onc- 
and-one-nalf-inch thick, matched and planed. 

There is to be a neat Flight of Portable Steps, to ascend from the third story to the 
Attic, and othera to ascend from the Attic to the Slcylight in the Roof. 

Tlie Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are to be Skirted up as high as the 
window stools, in the respective stories, (except on the back sides of the Rooms,) with 
narrow matched beaded Lining, not to exceea seven inches in width, Capped to cor- 
respond with the nosing of the window stools. The Lining is to be gauged to a 
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width, and set Perpendicularly. That on the back Wall is to be fitted to the Slates in 
that wall, whicn are to rest on the Capping. That in the tet story is to be of cherry- 
wood, the second story of ma^le, ana the third story of white-plne, wrought and fin. 
tshed smoothly, suitable for being stained and varnished without painting. 

Floorings^ <f*. 

The Platforms are to be furred up, as shown by the Drawings, and the Stairways, 
Platforms, and Hearths, are to be bordered, and the Floors to be laid, with narrow 
hard-pine floorings, perfectly jointed and thoroughly nailed. The Strips are to be 
gauged to a widih respectively in the schoolrooms^ and the joints are to be broken, at 
least three feet, so that no two strips of different widths will but on to each other. 

Cabineta, OoBctt, ClotheM-Hookif ^, 

There are to be two Cabinets, in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the 
skirting, and as high as the virindows, with double cherry Sash-doors, each hung with 
three Brass Hinges, fastened with Thumb-catches and Locks, and fitted with Rosewood 
Knobs. There are to be twelve Shelves in each, and immediately below them are to 
he small Closets, with four Shelves in each, and double Doors, hung and fastened in 
the same manner as the sash doors. The shelves are to be placed as directed by the 
Committee. Six of them are to be inclined, with two narrow ledges on each. 

There are to be two Closets in each side of the Ventilating Picr^ in the First Story, 
and two in one side in the Second Story, as shown at o o, in the diaeram on page 133. 
Each Closet is to be fitted with three shelves, and the doors are to be hung ana fastened 
in the same manner as the Closets under the Cabinets. 

There is to be for each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee, a Press- 
closet, having three Shelves on one side, with six brass double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on beaded cherrv-wood cleats ; the Door to be neatly hung, fastened, and trimmed, 
similar to the otner doors. 

There is to bo in the entry of each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee, a 
Closet, for brushes, brooms, coal-hod, &c., two by three-and-one-half feet, made with 
matched boards, and fitted with three Shelves on one side, and eight Hooks on the 
other side and back. The Door is to be made, hung, and fastened, to correspond with 
the other doors. 

There is to be a Sink^ attached to each Schoolroom, where directed bv the Commit- 
tee, made of two-inch pine plank, the top hune with stout hinges, and with Drawers and 
Cupboards below. It is to be fitted witn a domposiiton Sesspool, lined with zinc, and 
a lead Waste-pipe, leading to the vault. Suitable Pipes, to lead the City water into 
the sink in each story, are to be provided. 

There is to be a Dumb-waiter from the cellar to the third story, opening into each 
stonr, for raising coals, wood, ^. 

There are to M seventy extra-stout iron double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks^ to each School- 
room, put up on beaded cherry-wood Cleats, as directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two Umbrella-stands, in each Entry, to hold six umbrellas each. 

There are to be three Coal-Bins in the Cellar, each capable of holding three tons of 
Coal, having Covers liung with strong wrought-iron Hinges, and sliding Gates, with 
boxings around them to Keep the Coal from the floor. Also, three Closets for lUn- 
dlinn, the doo^ to be hung with iron Strap-hinges, and fastened with iron Buttons. 

Tnero are also to be in the Cellar, two large iron-bound Water-butts, with metal 
Faucets. 

Prim^-Finiah, - 

The Privies are to be fitted with pine Risen, Seats, and Covers. The Coven are 
to be hung with stout Duck, or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal Hinges ; the 
edges of the cloth to be covered with narrow slats. They are to be so arranged, that 
they will fidl of themselves when left. There is to be a Box for paper in each Privy, 
and the Boys' Privies are to have Troughs, lined with zinc, with Sesspools. The 
whole finish of the Privies is to be equal to that of the other parts of the building. 

Painting, 



l-wood Finish, f except the Skirting of the first and second stories, which 
led,) is to be oiled, with two coats of boiled Linseed-oil, well rubbed iu 



All the Hard-w 
is to be varnished,] 
with cloth. 

All the Outside wood-work, the Copper-tninics, and the inner walls throughout, are 
10 be prepared and painted with three coats of Oil-and-Lead paint, of such color as the 
Committee may direct. The Outsidc-doors are to be painted Bronze. 
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The Insides of the Closets and Cabinets are to be painted white, and the Teachers' 
Platforms in imitation of Marble. The Blinds are to be painted with four coats of 
Paris Green, and Varnished. The third-story skirting is to be stained with asphal- 
tum, and Tarnished. The rest of the Inside Pine Finish is to be Putty-stopped, Primed, 
and Painted and Grained, in imitation of Oak, Maple, or other color, as directed by 
the Committee, and Varnished. 

All the Painting and Varnishing is to be equal to that of first -class dwelling-houses. 

Glazing; 

All the Sashes, throughout, are to be glazed with Crj'stal Sheet Glass, of double 
thickness, and of the best quality. Each light is to be properly Bedded, Sprigged, 
and Back-Puttied. 

The Windows are to have Lights of the following dimensions, as shown in the 
Drawings : 

First Story, Front Windows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fonrteen inches. First 
Story, Rear Window, twelve Liffhls, each eleven by sixteen inches. That in the west 
wall', eight Lights, each eleven hy sixteen inches. 

Second Slorv, Front \Vindows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 
Second Story, Rear Windows, eight and twelve'Lights, each eleven Ijy sixteen inches. 
Front Window in easterly Projection, twelve Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 

Third Stoiy, Front Windows, twelve Lis[hts, each eleven by nineteen inches. Third 
Slory, Rear Windows, ei^ht and twelve Lights, each eleven 'by fifteen inches. Front 
Windows in easterly Projection, el^ht Lights, each eleven by nineteen inches. 

The Cellar Windows, eight Lights, each eight by ten inches. 

The Sashes over the Doors, each six Lights. 

The Skylights are to be two feet six inches by three feet six inches. 

VenlUators, 
There are to be two of Emerson's Patent Ventilators, of galvanized iron ; one on 
the Roof of the Main Building, twenty-five inches in diameter, and another on the 
Roof of the Privies, twelve inches in diameter.' 

Furniture, 
Each Schoolroom is to be furnished with sixty Small Arm-Chairs, of Mr. Ikgra- 
ham's pattern, such as are used in the other Primary Schools in the City.* Also, with 



Memorandum, 

No bricks, stone, lumber, or other building-materials, of any descnption, an to be 
placed on the ganfen-plat ; and the Trees and Garden arc to nave a rough box built 
around them, for their preservation from injury. No lines are to be fastened to the 
Trees, for any purpose whatever. 

All the Lumber is to be well and thorouffhly seosoned ; and all that is in sight is to 
be free from Shakes, Sap, and Knots ; and Quit and every part of the work is to be equal 
to any used in fint-class dwelling-houses. 



MB. INOBAHAM's composition fob BLACKB0ABD8. 

Lampiilack and Flour of Emery, mixed with Spirit- Varnish. 

No more Lampblack and Flour of Emery should be used, than are sufficient to pre 
the required black and abrading surface ; and the Varnish should contain only sufficient 
citm to hold the ingredients together, and confine the Composition to the Boord. The 
thinner the mixture, the better. 

The Lampblack should first be ground with a small quantity of Alcohol, or Spirit- 
Varnish, to free it from lumps. 

The Composition should be applied to the smoothly-planed surface of a Board, with 
3 common pointer's bnish. Let it become ihoroug'hly dry and hard be/ore it is used. 
Kith it down with pumice-stone, or a piece of smootn wood covered with the Compo- 
sition. 

Boards prepared in this way are almost equal to Slates, and will last for years ; and 
they can lie used with slate-pencils, which arc much better than crayons or chalk, on 
aceount of their freedom from dust and dirt. Crayon or chalk dust is deleterious to 
health, as well as to cleanliness. 

This CompositioQ may also be used on the walls. 

♦ See pp. aiul ISI, 
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Plans, Acc, of Brimmer Grammar School, Boston. 

This building was erect<;d in 1843. It is situated on Common-street, near 
Washington. It is 74 leet in length on the street, by 52 feet deep, with 
three stories. The enirance is in the center of the front into a hall 8 feet 
wide, leading through into the yard in the rear, which is divided by a wall 
into three portions. The passage to the second and third floors is by a double 
flight of stairs near the front door. 

The first floor is occupied by two Primary School-rooms, each 30 by 22 
feet, and 1 1 feet high ; and the Ward-room, 30 by 50 feet. 

The school-room on the second floor is 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feet 
6 inches high between the bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, dividing 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, . one 
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on each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pnpils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 118 desks, and 230 chairs, 
two chairs to each desk, the desks and chairs beinff of four sizes. The toos 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are Wales* patent. The desks 
are separated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-rooms, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 2 feet 6 inches each. The platform on which are 
the desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6 
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inches wide, and the desks are so placed that the pupils sit with their backs 
to the platform; and the pupils are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is reciting, the desk is only occupied bj one 
pupil. The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted green. 

The school-room on the third floor is of the same size, having an arch<)d 
ceiling 13 feet hish in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The building is warmed by two furnaces, and ventilated by six flues, dis- 
charging into the attic, from which the impure air is carriea off by copper 
Tentilators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controlled by Preston^s ventilators. 

The frame of Preston^s Ventilator is made of a flat bar of iron 2 J by 4^ 
inch, framed at the corners, the end at each corner running by in order b^ 
receive a clamp to screw the frame to the brick work ; the door is of plate 
iron, (yV wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and entering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door of the ventilator turns. The 
door shuts against a projection in the frame. 
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The Brimmer school has two masters, one in each room, and each with 
an nsbcr and female assistant. 

[Since the above description was first published, (in 1843) the seats and 
desks have been reversed, so that the pupils sit with their faces to the plat- 
form- The former method was found oy the teacher to be " very incon- 
venient, and wholly impracticable- The scholar should see the face and 
hear the voice of the Principal as much as possible-*'] 
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pLAiN AND Description of Bowdoin Grammar School-House. 

The new Bowdoin School-house, completed in 1848, is situated on Myrtle 
street, and with the yard occupies an area of about 75 feet by 68 feet, bounded 
on each of the four sides by a street. It is built of brick with a basement story 
of hammered granite, and measures 75 feet 9 inches extreme length by 54 feet 6 
inches extreme breadth — having three stories, the first and second being 13 feet, 
and the third, 15 feet high in tne clear. The ground descends rapidly from 
Myrtle street, thereby securing a basement of 15 feet in the rear. One third of 
which is finished into entries, or occupied by three furnaces, coal bins, pumps, 
dec, and the remaining two thirds is open to the yard, thereby affording a cov- 
ered plav-ground for the pupils. 

The third story is finishea into one hall 72 feet long by 38 feet wide, with seats 
and desks for 180 pupils. On the south side of this hall there are two recita- 
tion rooms, each lo leet by 12 feet, and a room for a library, &c. There are 
three rooms of the same size on the two floors below. 

The second story is divided into two rooms by a partition wall, each of which 
is 35 feet by 38, and accommodates 90 pupils, and so connected by sliding doors 
that all the pupils of both schools can be brought under the eye and voice of the 
teacher. 

The first story corresponds to the second, except there are no sliding doors in 
the partition, and no connection between the room except through the front 
entry. The two rooms on this floor have each seats and desks for 100 pupils. 

Each story is thoroughly ventilated, and warmed by one of Chilson's Fur- 
naces. In each furnace the air chambers, the apertures for conducting the cold 
air into them, and the flues for constructing the heated air into the rooms in 
each story, being all large, a great quantity of warm air is constantly rushing 
into the rooms, and the ventilating flues or ventiducts being so constructed and 
arranged that the air of the rooms will be frequently changed, and that a pure 
and healthy atmosphere will at all times be found in each of these rooms, pro- 
vided the mmaces are properly and judiciously managed. On the top of the 
building there are two of Emerson's large ventilators, connected with tne allic 
and ventilating flues, through which the impure air passes out into the atmos- 
phere above. 

To accommodate pupils who come to school with wet feet or clothes, there 
is an open fire in a grate in one of the recitation rooms. 

Each room is furnished with Wales' American School Chair, and Ross's Desk, 
and both desk and chair are in material, form and style, as described on page 
202 and 205. 

This is a school for girls only, and consists of two departments, one of which 
is called the Grammar department, and the other the Writing department; the 
master of each department being independent of the other. 

The number of assistant female teachers in each department of this school, 
when full, will be four, the teachers in each department being independent of 
the master and teacher in the other. 

The master of the Grammar department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the large hall in the third story, and his other two assistants will occupy one of 
the rooms in the first story. 

The master of the writmg department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the rooms in the second story, and his other two assistants will occupy tne 
other room in the first story, each master being the superintendence of his own 
department 

The school, when full, will be divided into five classes, and each class into 
two divisions, nearly equal in numbers. The first week after the vacation in 
Au^t, the first division of each class will attend in the grammar department 
in the morning, and the second division of each class will attend in the writing 
department ; and in the afternoon, the second division of each class will attend 
in the grammar department, and the first, in the writing department. The next 
week, this order of attendance is to be reversed, and tnis alteration is to con- 
tinue through the year, the weeks of vacation not being counted. 

This house and the Cluincy Grammar School-house are built aAcr designs by 
Mr. Bryant. 
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A, A, Entrance for Pupils. 

B, Ditto for Teacher. 

C, C, Study halls, each 35 by 38 feet ; 
with seats and desks for 100 papils. 

D, Sliding door, by which tne two 
rooms on the second floor are thrown 
into one. 

E, Study hall, 72 feet by 38. 

P, F, Two recitation rooms on each 
floor, 16 feet by 12. 

G, Room 10 feei by 12, for library, ap- 
paratus, &CC, 



H, Ross' desk, and Wales' chair. 

P, Teacher's platform with desk for 
teacher and assistants. 

S, S, Staircase leading to second anc 
third floors. 

a, Case with glass doors for appara- 
tus. 

c. Closet for Teacher. 

Qf Grate. 

r, Hot air register. 

r, Flues for ventilation. 



Plan of Tbiro Floor. 
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Plan and Description of Qtjincy Ghahmaii School-Housb, 

Boston. 

This building, which was commenced in 1847, and dedicated on the 96th of 
Jane, 1848, is situated on a lot 90 feet by 130 feet, extending from Tyler street 
to Hudson street. 

The ground plan is in the form of a cross, the exterior dimensions of the body 
being 80 feel by 58 feet, the end froniing on Tyler street. The wings are 13 
feet in front by 3G feet deep. It is four stories high, with a basement 8 feet in 
the clear, for the furnaces and fuel, and an attic for gymnastic exercises. 

Each wing contains a front and back entrance, a ilighi of stairs from the 
basement to the attic, and a room on each floor 10 feet by 11 feet, connected 
with a school-room. 

The fouiih story of the body is finished in one spacious hall, 16 feet high in 
the clear, with centre-pieces and a cornice, and a platform at each end *22 feet 
by 11 feet, and 'H inches high. It is furnished wiih settees arranged in 4 rows, 
sufficient to accommodate 700 children. 

The third floor is divided by a corridor 8 feet wide, extending across the main 
body from one wing to the other, having 2 school-rooms on each side. 

These four school-rooms are of nearly the same size, averaging about 
3l| feet by 26i feet, and 13 feet high. Each room is lighted by 2 windows at 
the side, and 2 at the end, and has a platform for the teacher 24 feet by about 5^, 
with one end towards the entrance from the corridor, and on the other end is 
placed a book-case of cherry, 3]^ feet by 8 feet, with glazed doors, facing the 
entrance. 

The scholars' desks front the platform and the windows on the side of the 
building, and are separated by aisles 1 foot and 4 inches wide. They are 2 feet 
in length, made of^ cherry-wood, and varnished and supported by cast iron 
stands. J. L. Ross, maker. Each scholar has a desk by nimself. 

The chair is made by Mr. Wales, of Boston. It has a scroll back and cast 
iron support. 

Each room accommodates 56 pupils, one desk and chair being placed on a 
small movable platform for a monitor. 

The rooms are lined with composition blackboards 3| feet wide, 2 feet from 
the floor. 

The school-rooms which have not small rooms attached, are provided with 
closets for the children's clothes. There are 2 sinks in the corridor, with con- 
veniences for introducing Cochituaie water. The description of this story will 
answer for the two below it, as the first three are essentially the same. 

The windows are furnished with inside blinds, having revolving slats, so that 
the light may be regulated with great ease. 

The building is warmed by 4 furnaces placed in the basement, 2 being placed 
at the middle of each end, each being intended to warm the three rooms imme- 
diately over it, the cast iron chimnies being relied upon for heating the hall. 

Emerson's system of ventilation has been introduced since the building was 
finished, each room having a separate air-durt to the roof, 14 inches by 14 inches. 

The apparatus consists of the Boston Philosophical set, by J. M. Wightman, 
Eayrs and Fairbanks' globe, 2 sets of Pelton's Outline Maps, and one oi 
Mitchell's. 

A library costing S200 has been furnished bj the donation of Mayor Cluincy. 

To protect the desks from injury, the slate-lrames are all required to be cov- 
ered with cloth, and each scholar is to provide himself with a convenient box to 
contain his pen, pen-wiper, peLcils. rubber, &:c. Each desk has an inkstand 
sunk into the right-hand comet, wiin a revolving metalic cover. 

The building is calculated for but one school, and is at present occupied by 
but one, the organization of which is adapted to the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the house. When the organization is complete, the school will be 
divided into 4 classes, each class containing 168 scholars, and each class into 3 
divisions. At present the 3 lower classes contain two divisions each, and the 
first class 3. 

On the 3rd floor are the first division of the first class under the instruction oi 
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the Principal, and the several divisions of the 2d class insiracted by assistants ; 
On the 2d floor is the 2d division of the 1st class instructed by the sub-mas- 
ter, with the several divisions of the 3d class under assistants ; and the usher 
lakes the 3rd division of the Isi class, with the several divisions of the 4th class 
on the 1st floor. By this arrangement the government is rendered compara- 
tively easy. The whole school is brought together in the hall for devoUonal 
services, and other general exercises. 




Plan of First Floor. 

A, A, Front Door. 

B, B. Entries. 

C, Cforridor or Hall. 

T, T, T, T, Teachers' Platform 24 feet by SJ. 

r, r, r, r, Hot-air flues. 

r, r, -p, V, Preston's Ventilators for controlling the flues in the nartition wall, 
which communicate with the iron smoke pipes near the top of the building. 
This plan is adopted in the flrst story only. 

e, e, e, e, Indicates the location of the flues of Emerson's Ventilators in the 
second, third and fourth stories. 

5, Sink. 

c, c. c, c. Closets. 

d, d, Closets 10 feet by 11 feet. 
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It is to be feared there are not many commanities, even in New Eng- 
lauQ, where the Chief Magistrate, elected annually by the peopie, would 
have the courage to utter the following noble sentiments, spoken by 
Mayor Gluincy, at the dedication of the Cluincy Grammar School-house, 
June 26, 1848. 

As Chairman of the " Cit^ Fathers/' he did not hesitate to stand there and 
tell the tax-paying community that they had, in this manner, just expended 
S*300,000 of their money ; and he was confident the question would not be 
asked, Why spend so muchi Why spend more for popular education in the 
city of Boston, than is expended in the whole of Great-Britain 1 ' 

He said, if but once in a century, a little being should be sent into this world, 
of most delicate and beautiful structure, and we were told that a wonderful 
principle pervaded every part of it, capable of unlimited expansion and hap- 
piness, capable of being fitted to associate with angels and becoming the friend 
of Grod; or if it should receive a wrong bias, of growing up in enmity against 
him, and incurring everlasting misery, could any expense of education which 
would contribute to save from such misery and elevate to such happiness, be 
too much 1 But, instead of one such little being, 24,000 were now entrusted to 
the care of the " City Fathers," and their education, in this world, will deter- 
mine their future destiny, — of companionship with angels, or with the degraded 
wretched, enemies of God. 

If the community had no responsibilitv in the matter, how, he asked, could 
it spend money better than in educating tiiese cJiildren 1 But they would soon 
control the anairs of Boston, and, to a great extent, of the Commonwealth. 
Nor would their influence stop here. "No man liveth for himself" Each ol 
these children would form a centre of widening influence, whose circumference 
might yet embrace milUons of minds, and extend through unnumbered centu- 
ries. 

Here, unlike other countries, every restraint to individual elevation is thrown 
off*. All have the most perfect liberty that can be enjoyed, without infringing 
upon the rights of others. How important then, that each child should be ed- 
ucated to understand his rights, and the principles and habits of self 'Govern- 
menu 

We are all, said he. in a partnership, and if one of these little partners suf- 
fers in his character, the whole community sufler in consequence. 

He believed that nearly half of the 400 boys in that school were not Ameri- 
cans. Many of their parents were not fitted for the duties of a Republic. But 
these children, educated side by side with our own, would learn self-govern- 
ment, and be trained to become worthy citizens of this free country. 

It seemed, he said, the design of Providence to mix races; and this influx 
of foreigners might constitute the very elements necessary to give to American 
character its highest excellence. Standing on such a moral elevation, as Bos- 
ton did, they felt it a duty to provide for the education of all, and thus present 
to the whole country, models of popular education. 

These schools are justly the pride and boast of the city ; and the senti- 
ment with which they are universally regarded is beautifully embodied 
in the following extract from an address by George S. Hillard, Esq. 

The schools of Boston are the best jewels in her crown. If I were asked by 
an intelligent stranger to point out to him our most valued possessions, I would 
show to him — ^not our railroads, our warehouses, filled with the wealth of all 
the earth, our ships, our busy whar^'es and marts, where the car of commerce 
is ever " thundering loud with her ten thousand wheels," but I would carry him 
to one of our public schools, would show him its happy and intelligent chil- 
dren, hushed into reverent silence at their teacher's word, or humming over 
their tasks with a sound like that of bees in June. I would tell him that here 
was the foundation on which our material prosperity was reared, that here 
were the elements from which we constructed the State. 

Here are the fountains from which flow those streams which make glad our 
land. The schools of Boston are dear to my heart. Though I can have no 

girsonal and immediate interest in them; though no child on earth calls me 
ther; yet most gladly do I contribute to their support, according to my sub- 
stance; and when I see a father's eyes filled with pleasant tears as he hears 
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the music of his child's voice linked to some strain of poetry or burst of elo- 
quence, I can sympathize in tlie feeling in which I cannot share. May the 
blessing of Heaven rest upon our schools. They are an object worthy of all 
efforts and sacrifices. We should leave nothing undone which may lend to 
make them more excellent and more useful. For this, we should gather into 
our own stores all the harvest of experience which nave been reaped from 
other soils. The present is an age of progress. The claims of humanity are 
DOW beginning to be heard as they never were before. The movements in 
favor of Peace, of Anti-Slavery, of Temperance, of Education, of Prison Dis- 
cipline, all spring from the same root — a sense of sympathy and brotherhood. 

Is it too much to say that the dawn of a new dav is reddenino^ the tops of the 
mountains 1 Higher vet mav that light ascena, till its golden shafts have 
pierced the deepest valleys of ignorance and sin ! Let us not stand idly on 
the brink, while the tide of improvement sweeps by us, but boldly launch our 
bark upon the stream. 

We live in a community ready to discern and to do that which is right. It 
should be a source of gratitude to us that our lot is cast on a spot, where every 
good and worthy faculty may find appropriate work to do. When I behold 
this city that we love, seated upon her tnple throne of hills with her mural 
crown of spires and domes glittering in the smokeless air, when I remember 
how much of that which embellishes and dignifies life is gathered under those 
roofs, I feel that he has not lived in vain who has contributed, even in the 
smallest measure, to the happiness and prosperity of Boston. And how can 
we do this more effectually than by watching over her schools. — by making 
them as nearly perfect as human institutions can be? For this object let 
neither wealth nor toil be spared. Here are fountains of life j as they are, so 
will its issues be. The chila is father to the man. Make our schools all that 
they can be, and all that they should be, and we shall give to the prosperity of 
our beloved city a permanence like that of moral truth. It will become an 
inevitable necessity, like that which compels the heart of man to love what is 
lovely, and venerate what is venerable. 

The following statistics are taken from the " Third Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, {Nathan Bishop^ Esq.,) of the 
City of Boston,^^ submitted Dec. 29, 1853. 

Estimated coat of aU the Public School Esiatee to May Ut, 1853. 

1. Cost of the Latin and English High School Estate, and of the 
improvementB on the same, $82,151.51 

2. Cofit of all the Grammar School Estates, and of the improve- 
ments on the aame, 797,848.49 

3. Cost of all the Primary School Estates, and of the improve- 
mentB on the same, 448,500.00 

Total cost of all the Public School Estates, $1,358,500.00 

Means and Coat of supporting PuhUe Schools. 
The City receives annually, from the State School Fund, about, $5,500.00 
The remainder of the means for supporting the Public Schools 
M drawn from the City Treasury, which is replenished by the an- 
nual tax and by other sources of income. During the last twelve 
years, 21 per cent, of the ordinary city expenditures has been ap- 
propriated to the Public Schools. 
In the yeor 1853, the expenses of the School Department 

amounted to, 329,800.20 

Viz., for Grammar Schools — salaries of teachers, 130,531.18 

" " " ** incidental expenses, 35,849.82 

" " " " new buildings and alterations, 42,991.00 

" " Primary Schools — salaries of teachers, 62,508.33 

" « " '' incidental expenses, 22,231.46 

" « «« « buildings, 35,823.09 
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After a variety of experiments in Bchool architecture, tlie School 
Committee of Boston have adopted the internal arrangements of the 
duincy Grammar School, as the hest adapted to that organization 
which affords the greatest facilities of instruction and government in 
this class of schools. Although we are not prepared to adopt without 
qualification the views taken of the subject, we give below extracts from 
the First Semi- Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, 
(Nathan Bishop. Esq.) in which the grounds of this preference are set 
forth. 

Tho proper size of a school-house in a large oity^ where the popnlation is dense, 
must be determined by the number of pupils required in one building in order to 
make the best classification. By olassifioation is meant, the putting together of 
as many scholars as one teacher can instruct well into one division or grMp*. 
Experience has shown that between fifty and sixty, all being about equally ad- 
vanced in their several studies, can be well taught by one teacher. The best 
classification of pupils in schools is nothing more than a wise application of the 
principle of the division of labor, which has done so much to advance and to per- 
fect the various branches of industry. A division of labor, made on the right 
principle, always increases the facilities of performing the process, or improves tho 
quality of the article made, and not unfrequently accomplishes both these objects 
at the same time. It must constantly be borne in mind, that it is not simply a di- 
vision of labor which has effected such wonderful improvements in every depart- 
ment of business carried on in the civilized world ; but it is a division of a particu- 
lar kind of labor, on such a principle as will enable the persons engaged in it to 
perform more of it in a given time without additional effort, and to do it as well 
as they could before, or even better. 

Actual experience has shown, in many instances, that a school containing eight 
hundred pupils can be classified to better advantage than one containing any 
smaller number. A school of this size can be managed with but little more labor 
on the part of tho principal than is required for one only half as large. If the 
difference in the attainments of the children in each division be so small that they 
can with advantage study the same lessons, then the teacher may instruct them 
altogether in some recitations and exercises, and, for the others, he may separate 
them into two sections ; and, while he is hearing one recite a lesson, the other 
may be preparing for the next recitation ; and so on, for every school-day in the 
year, the teacher can give one half of his time to one section, and one half to the 
other ; and in this way each pupil will receive a greater amount of personal in- 
struction and assistance from his teacher than on any other plan of dividing the 
Uibor of teaching a large school. 

The teacher, having but few branches pursued in his division, has ample time 
to make thorough preparation to explain and illustrate all difficult points in every 
lesson. Having sufficient time, also, for hearing the recitations of his pupils, a 
good teacher can awaken in his class a degree of mental activity in the pursuit of 
knowledge, which will lend to their intellects the best discipline, while it enlarges 
the fields of their vision on the different branches of study. He will also have 
time to throw around tho more important facts and principles in the text-books 
such remarks and illustrations as will attract and secure the attention of bis 
scholars, and impress upon their minds a well-defined idea of each leading fiiot or 
principle by itself j and then he may group them together into one larger view, 
showing their connection with the general subject, and making them throw some 
light on what has gone before, or prepare the way for what comes after, in the 
study under examination. 

The following " Specification of materials to be provided, and labor 
performed, in the erection of a Grammar School-house," drawn up by 
Joseph R. Richards, architect, embodies the latest improvements adopted 
by the School Committee of Boston. 
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SPECIFIOATIONB FOR A GRAMMAR ScHOOL. 

. Description, 
The bvilding is to be of brick, it is to measure sixty feet by eighty feet above the on- 
derpinning, and to contain three finished stories ; the first and second each twelve feet 
high, and the third storv fourteen feet high, in the clear. The roof is to have an incli- 
nation of twenty ^nine degroes from each side of the building, inteTsectin| in a ridge; 
there is to be an observatory or belfry immediately upon the center of the ndge 9i by 9i 
feet octagonal form, and thirteen feet in height to top of roof; the cellar wili be eight 
feet deep in the clear. The lot of land is to be inclosed with a brick wall on two sides, 
and with an iron fence on the front end ; the space in the rear is to be divided into yards 
by board fences, and to contain a block of privies against the rear line of the estate. 
The first floor of the huidine is to set four feet above the level of the street sidewalk. 
The building is to set back from the front line of the lot of land ten feet. 

Excavating. 
The dirt and rubbish is to be dug out for the cellar and cellar walls, and all trenches 
and footings for the vaults and the drains and cesspools, as required ; and all that is not 
required for grading ud the lot, is to be removed from the premises. The yards are all 
to be filled and grauea up to the level of the cellar flooring, with good gravel, where 
below the same. 

OraniU Foundations. 

Each of the walls are to have a bottom course, three feet long, eighteen inches deep, 
and two feet wide, laid crosswise of the trenches ; upon the same is to be laid a stone 
wall, eighteen inches thick, built with square split granite blocks, laid in cement mortar, 
faced on the inside, and thoroughly whitewashed. Good and sufficient foundations are 
to be laid for the steps, coal hoals, walls of the privies, and furnaces. 

The underpinning of the four walls of the building, the steps, platforms and thresholds, 
gate thresholds, and fence stones, caps and sills to cellar windows, privy thresholds, 
curbs to vaults, covers to yard cesspools, are all to be of even colored granite, free from 
rust, sap, or flaws ; fine hammered where directed ; and set in lime mortar, cramped, 
lesded, and pointed, as required and directed. Iron strainers are to be fitted to the cess- 
pool covers, with a movable cover, and three stone movable covers are to be fitted to the 
vaults, having strong iron rings fitted thereto. Properly fit a cold air box to the outside 
wall, with a grating on the outside thereof. 

Sandstone. 
There are to be caps and sills to all the windows of the building, and caps to the 

Srivy doors, of freestone, rubbed on the three fronts, and tooled on the rear front ; the 
rst and second story caps are to be moulded according to the full size drawing. 

Brickwork, 

Back up the underpinning of the four walls, so as to make a total thickness of twenty 
inches to the same. The four exterior walls, are to be in two thicknesses, of eight inches 
each, with an air snace of four inches between them, built up the whole height of the 
building to the root boarding; and a neat facia fitted to the cornice. The outside fac- 
ing of three side walls are to be laid with the first quality of pressed bricks, properly 
tied to the walls ererr seventh course by " angular brick ties.'* The interior walls are 
each to be twelve inches thick, laid from the bottom course to the under side of the attic 
flooring. The outside walls of the privies, are to be laid eight inches thick each, 
and seven and a half feet high, and the partition walls four inches thick. The yard 
walls are each to be twelve inches thick, and eight feet high above the sidewalk level, 
commenced on solid stone foundations below ground. The above are all to be laid in 
the best lime mortar. The vaults to be laid in cesspool form, and the drains, cesspools 
are to be laid in cement mortar of the best quality. The cellars are to be paved with 
uniform hard bricks all over their surfaces. The exterior walls are to be tied together 
at suitable distances ; the ventilators are to be laid partly in the wall, fourteen by eigh- 
teen inches each, smoothly plastered ; the iron chimneys are to be recessed in the entry 
walls and connected therewith ; the vaults are to be six feet deep ; the yard walls are 
to be capped with stone, set in cement. All the brickwork is to be built with the best 
hard burnt brick. 

LaJthmg and Plattering. 

The ceilings of the three stories are to be lathed and plastered ; the several walls are 
to be plastered on the walls without lathings, with a stout coat of lime and hair moHar, 
and finished smoothly with lime putty ; the whole work to be done neat and true ; a 
coat of Lime and hair mortar is to finish on the walls of the privies and the ceilings also. 

Slating. 
The roof of the building is to be slated with the best of wide ladies slates, laid not 
exceeding 6) inches to the weather, put on with composition nails, and properly secured 
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with flashings of lead, 3^ lbs. to the square foot ; fit heavy zinc, strapped with irons, to 
the ridges, and warrant the whole i>errectly tight. 

Iron workt and Incidentals. 

There is to be an upright, twisted, diamond formed, wrought iron grating to each of 
the ciellar windows, with a heavy frame attached. There are to be two stout iron scrapers 
at each door. There is to be a stout iron snow fender running around the building on 
the roof, costing 50 cents per foot. An iron fence, to cost $3 per lineal foot, is to be 
made and set up complete, with two gates hung and fastened across the front end of 
the lot with four iron i)osts, securely set, leaded, and fastened ; the gates are each to 
hare a lock. The ends of the fence are to be fastened to a stone post, placed at the 
ends of the side walls. 

The building committee will provide for the furnaces, iron smoke pipes, ventilators, 
and furnace rcgistera, and hot air pipes complete ; set the same as directed. Set and 
introduce such water pipes in the building as may be required, the building committee 
furnishing such, and all the furnaces. The committee will also provide such drains 
and cause such cesspools to be laid as may be required. 

An iron cornice with modillions is to be set entirely around the building, costing 
92.50 per lineal foot ; the gutter of the building is to be made therein ; the whole to be 
braced and properly fastened to the wall. There are to be four conductors to the building, 
each four inches in diameter, of 18 oz. cold rolled copper, put up, connected with the gut- 
ters, and led off in a proper manner with heavy goose necks, and 3k inch pipes at the 
bottom to lead water into the drain. To be two copper conductors and a copper gutter to 
the block of privies. The roof of the privies and observatoiy are to be covered with sheet 
X X tin, lapped, soldered and finished in the best possible manner and warranted tight 

Carpentry and Framing, 
The roofs and floors are to be framed in the manner indicated by the drawings, with 
good sound lumber, and timber of the following dimensions. Principal floor joists, of 
spruce, 3X15 inches ; trimmers and headers, ofspruce, 6X15 inches; privy floor joists, 
of spruce, 3X6 inches ; attic ceiling joists, ofspruce, between tresses, 2X6 inches ; tie 
beams of roof, of pine, 9X12 inches; truss rafters of pine, 9X12 inches; purlines of 
spruce, 8X8 inches ; small rafters of spruce, 20 inches apart, 3X5 inches ; wall plates, 
of spruce, 3 X9 inches ; ridge plank, 2X 10. The floor joists are to be worked to a mould 
crowning 1 inch, they are to have a fair bearing of 4 inches on the walls, at each end, and 
to be placed not exceeding 15 inches apart, from center to center of each, and bridged 
with two rows of cross bridging. The roof tresses are to be fitted with wrought iron 
bolts, 1 inch in diameter, with heads, screws, washer and nuts, and footinn, bolts also 
of same size. There is to be a lintal 4X8 inches over ever^ opening in me walls that 
require it, and under the " withs " of the privies, having a fair bearing of eight inches at 
the end. 

Boarding and Furring, 

The under floors of the rooms, entries, and platforms, and privies and the roofs, are 
to be laid with No. 3 pine boards, machine planed, matched, and well nailed. 

The ceilings and stairways of the three stories are to be furred with three inch fur- 
rings, of sound seasoned, dry pine boards, spaced for five nailinn to a lathe. Nail 
them with tcnpennies. Put on three-fourth inch grounds for finish, and irons for cor- 
ners and angles. There are to be two strips of furring for hanging charts thereto, ex- 
tending entirely round each of the school-rooms, as directed. 

Cold Air Boxes and Ventilating Flues, 
There is to lie a separate flue for each furnace, 12X20 inches clear, made of 
thoroughly seasoned pine boards, smoothed on the inside and put together with two inch 
screws ; there is to be a valve and handle to each. The ventilating flues are to have a 
valve and a handle ; they are to be made of thoroughly seasoned pine boards, smoothed 
inside and outside and put together with screws. There is to be a separate one for 
each school-room, and each block of ten privies ; fitted with blind openings or registers 
at the floor and ceiling, arranged as shown upon plans, and as now completed in most 
of the school-houses recently erected by the uity of Boston. The ventilatingflues are 
to be connected with two roof ventilators, lai^gest size, arranged as directed. There are 
to be two roof ventilators over the privies. 

Wmdaws and BUnds. 

All the windows of the three stories are to have double box frames, hard pine pulley 
stiles, &c. The sashes are to be made of pine 1} inches thick, moulded, coped, and 
lipped. They are all to be double hung with the best of white window lines, iron pul- 
leys, steel pintels and round iron weights of accurate balance. All the sashes are to 
be fastened with strong bronzed sash fastenings to cost $4.50 o«r dozen. All the win- 
dows of the three stories are to he fitted with U inch framed blinds, eight parts to each 
window, hung and fastened complete with iron butt hinges and bronze hooks, staples. 
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and rosewood knobi, and to fold into flat boxings. They are all to finish with U inch 
moulded architraves, 8 inches wide, plain jambs, sofits, and stools. The cellar windows 
are to be made with plank frames rebated for the sashes, and to have double sashes 
hung to the tops of the frames, fastened with strong iron buttons and fitted with catches 
to lK>ld them open when desired. Each privy is to have a movable window in its 
door. The observatoiy windows are to be double hung and fastened. 

Doors. 
The outside doors are to be 24; inches thick, all other doors in the building are to be 
two inches thick, made with four panels each, hung with two four inch butt hinges, and 
fastened with mortice locks and knobs, to cost 82.50 each, and with catches, bolts, min- 
eral knobs, bronze trimmines, and small duplicate keys. The outside doors are to be 
fastened with lever locks of the best quality, with mineral knobs and small duplicate 
keys. The privy doors are to be two feet by six feet one and one half inches thick, 
four paneled, hung with iron butt hinges, fastened with good knob locks, having dupli- 
cate small keys ; they are to have two inch rebated and beaded frames, hard pme 
thresholds, and architraves, as described for the windows, with plinths. Properly hang 
the outside doors to three inch Southern pine plank frames, properly dogged to the 
threshold and wall. 

Stain. 
The several flights of stairs are to be square frames, with four deep plank stringers; 
they are to be finished with hard pine risers one inch thick, and treads one and one- 
fourth inches thick, with moulded nosings. The cellar stairs are to be finished with 
plain pine risers and treads, and close partitions one and one-half inches thick, matched 
and planed. There is to be a neat flight of portable steps to ascend to the attic and 
observatory, and to the roof scuttle, which is to be made and hung complete. All the 
flights are to have cherry wood hand rail, moulded, three by two and three-fourth 
inches ; turned cherry wood posts, five inches in diameter, at the head and foot and each 
landing of the flights, and hard pine balusters, one and one-fourth inches diameter, 
three to each stair tread ; the top of the roil is to be three feet above the nosins of the 
stair tread ; the whole to be maoe and finished in a perfect manner. All the well rooms 
are to be properly cased and finished. 

Skirting 
The rooms, closets, entries, and stairways, are to be skirted up as high as the win- 
dow stools, in the respective stories, with narrow, beaded, matched lining, guaged to a 
width not exceeding seven inches, and the joints to butt even in every case ; cap the 
same to correspond with the window stools ; the lining is to be of clear white pine. 
One side of the wall of each room is to be fitted for the slates with frames, as directed. 

Floorings. 
The platforms are to be furred up, as shown by the drawing, and the stairways, plat- 
forms, and privies are to be boarded, and the several floorings to be laid with narrow naiti 
pine clear boards, perfectly iointed and thoroughly nailed. The strips are to be guaged 
to a width respectively, and the joints broken at least three feet, and in no case are 
strips of a different width to butt on to each other. The entry and privy floors are all 
to be of hard pine. 

CdlnnetSf <f«. 
There is to be a cabinet at the wall end of each platform, with shelves and small 
closets below, and a sash door. There are to be sixty-five clothes hooks hung on strips 
of pine, as directed, to each room. There are to be two umbrella stands in each entry. 
To be six sinks placed where directed. To be four coal bins, and two closets for kind- 
lings, in the cellar. Finish the privy seats as directed, complete in every particular. 
Put up three bells where directea, with " pulls" and tubes complete. 

Painting and Glazing. 
Oil all the hard wood finish, except floorings. All the outside wood work is to be pre- 
psred and painted in imitation of free stone. The outside doors are to be painted 
bronze. The blinds are to be painted, four coats of Paris sreen, and varnished The 
rest of the inside finish is to be primed, painted, and grained, in imitation of oak, maple, 
or other color, as directed by the committee, and varnished twice. Paint all the iron 
work, three coats best black and one coat varnish. All the sashes are to be glazed with 
the very best quality of German glass, of double thickness, and finish the same com- 
plete in every particular, with the sizes of glass as marked upon plans. 

Jaenufrandufn* 
All the timber and lumber is to well seasoned, and all that is in sight is to be entirely 
free from sap, shakes, and large knots ; the finish stock of every kina must be perfectly 
kiln dried ; the labor is to be done in the most faithful manner. 

14 
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Plans and Description of the Putnam Free Scbool-Houss, 
Newburyport, Mass. 

We are indebted to W. H. Wells, Esq., the gentleman who has 
been selected as Principal of the Putnam Free School, and to whom 
the work of organizing this important institution has been committed, 
for the following plans and description. 

The Putnam Free School was founded by Mr. Oliver Putnam, a 
native of Newbury. It has a permanent fund of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, besides the amount invested in the school-house and its appur- 
tenances. 

The number of pupils to be admitted at the opening of the school 
(April, 1848,) is limited by the Trustees to 80. No pupil can be 
received under twelve years of age, nor for less time than one year. 

The object of the Institution is to lead pupils through an extended 
course of English studv. It is open to students from any portion of 
the country*, who are prepared to meet the requirements for admis- 
sion. No charge is made for tuition. 

This baiiding is situated on High street, directly opposite the Common or 
Mall. It is constructed of brick, with comers, door-siils, onderpinning, steps, 
etc., of freestone. It is two stories in height, exclusive of a basement story, 
85^ feet in length, and 53.^ in breadth. 

The upper story is divided into two principal school-rooms, each 49| feet bv 
40§. There is also a small room in this story for the use of the Principal. 
The lower story contains a hall for lectures and other general exercises, and 
four recitation rooms. The hall is 44 feet by 48 1. Two of the recitation 
rooms are 14 feet by 17, and two are 11 by 20. 

Each of the princij)al school-rooms is famished with &i single seats and 
desks, besides recitation chairs, settees, etc. The desks are made of cherry: 
and both the desks and the chairs are supported by iron castings, screwed 
firmly to the floor. In form and construcuon, they are similar to Kimball's 
" Improved School Chairs and Desks." 

The central aisles are two feet and eight inches in width ; the side aisles, 
fonr feet and four inches; and the remaining aisles, two feet. 

The building is warmed by two furnaces. It is ventilated by six flaes from 
the hall on the lower floor, six from each of the school-rooms on the second 
floor, and one from each of the recitation rooms. Each of these flues has two 
registers ; one near the floor, and the other near the ceiling. The two princi- 
pal school-rooms are furnished with double windows. 

The instituti(»i is provided with ample play-grounds and garden plots, back 
of the building and at the ends. It has also a bell weighing 340 lbs. 

The first appropriation of the Trustees for the purchase of apparatus, is one 
thousand dollars. Other appropriations will probably be made, as the wants 
of the school may require. In aadilion to the apparatus procured by the Trus- 
tees, the institution is to have the use of an adiromatic telescope, which will 
cost between three and four himdred dollars. 

The cost of the building and ground, with the various appurtenances, exclu- 
sive of apparatus, has amounted to twenty-six thousand dollars. 

The accompanying plans give a correct representation of the arrangements 
on the two prmcipal floors. 

The baiiding was erected after desisrns and specifications by Mr. Biyant, 
Architect, Boston. 
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H — Hall for lectures and other general exercises, 44 feet by 48 J. A — Raffled 
platform for desk. D — Front door. (The portico in front docs not appear in the 
plate.) B, B — Recitation rooms, 11 feet by 20. R, R — Recitation rooms, 14 feet 
by 17. E, £, E, E — Entries. C, C — Wash closets, under the stain, a, a — Doors 
leading to the basement story, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d, d — Doors. ▼, ▼, ▼, t, t, 
▼t ▼#▼» v> ▼• — Ventilating flues. 
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M, D— Room for Male Department. F, D— Room for Female Departmeni 
A, A— Raieed platforms for teachers' desks. L— Principal's room. C, C— 
Closets, p, p — Raised platforms under the black-boards, s, s, s, s, s, s — Setteei 
d, d, d, d, d, d— Doors, r, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, v, ▼, v—VentilaUng flues 
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Plan, &c., of East School, Salem, Mass. 

The lot oil which the house stands ettends from Essex street to Bath 
street. — ^There is a sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, and 
access from each street. The north end faces the common, which affords 
the most ample play-ground, always open. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 50 ft. The school- 
rooms are 65 by 36 ft, and 15 ft. high, each : the space in front of the desks, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches ; the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 25 ft. ; the 
space in rear of the desks, 65 by 6 ft. 6 inches ; the floor of which is raised 
8 inches above the floor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 ft., and all the 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the scholars sit with their faces towards the 
partition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, the 
light being thus admitted in their rear and on one side. 

The desks are 4 ft in length, and of four sizes in width, the two front 
ranges being 16 inches, the two next 15, the two next 14, and the two next 
13. The desks are also of four sizes in height ; the two front ranges being, 
on the lower side, 27 inches, the two next 26, the two next 25, the two 
next 24. 

The desks in each school-room are placed in ranges, each range contain- 
ing eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars ; so that 176 
scholars may be received in eaeh department, or 352 in the whole school. 
The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow rails, in- 
clined top and a shelf beneath. The legs and rails are of birch, stained and 
yarnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and varnished. The legs are se- 
cured in the floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are constructed 
and finished like the desks of the scholars. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 12 
bv 12^ inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the usual 
shape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
being reduced in height in proportion to tlie desks, and also varying propor- 
tion^ly in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backs ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals, 
secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, set- 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are placed 
in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. The settees are placed with the back towards the desks, and are 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the largest size 
of chairs, and are constructed of the same materials, and finished in the same 
style. 

In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed 
tables, (of 4 by 2 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied bv the assist- 
ants, during general exercises, when the station of the principal is in front 
of the desks, the middle one being used by the principal when attending 
reviews. 

Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft.) is appropriated to a single course of 
study, as marked upon the plan, and is therefore used exclusivel]^ by one 
assistant. Three sides of the room are appropriated to scats, being lined 
with cherry wood, (oiled and varnished) to a height reaching above the 
heads of the scholars. ' The lining is projected at the bottom, so as to fur- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of cherry wood, 13 
inches in width, 2 inches thick, with hollowed top and rounded edge, sup- 
ported on turned legs, the height being 15 j inches from the top of the seat 
to tlie floor. The fourth side of the room, opposite the window, is occupied 
by a blackboard of 3 ft. in width, which extends across the space upon 
each side of the door. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four sides of the 
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Bcliool-rooms are occupied by blackboards. In the spaces between the 
windows upon the rear, recesses have been constructed, which are fitted 
with book-shelves, and are closed by means of covers in front, which are 
raised and lowered by weights and pulleys. These covers are blackboards, 
and are so finished as to represent sunken panels. Drawers are construct- 
ed beneath the blackboards to receive the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Circular ventilators are placed in the ceiling of each school-room and 
recitation room ; three in each school-room of 3 ft. in diameter, and one in 
each recitation room of 2 ft. in diameter. These ventilators are solid cov- 
ers of wood, hunff with hinges, over apertures of corresponding size, and 
raised or lowered by means of cords passing over pulleys, through the ceil- 
ing into the room below, the cords terminating in loops, which are fastened 
to hooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised, the im- 
pure air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided 
for by means of the circular windows in the gable ends, which turn on 
pivots in the center, and are opened or shut by cords passing over pulleys 
in the same manner as the ventilators. 

Each school-room is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the cen- 
ter of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through a circu- 
lar aperture of 2 ft. in diameter, which is represented upon the plan. The 
smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is conducted upward through the center of 
this aperture, and thence, afler passing a considerable distance into the 
school-room, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which 
is built in the center of the front wall. The recitation rooms are warmed 
by means of apertures at the top and bottom respectively of the partitions 
which separate them from the Kchool-rooms, which being open together, 
secure a rapid equalization of temperature in all the rooms. These aper- 
tures are fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters above, and shutters 
hung on hinges below. 

la the partition wall between the school-rooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants in each room. The 
clock strikes at the end of eacli half hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F, 
F, on the plan Fig. 1) are hooks for caps, overcoats, &c. In each of these 
rooms, also, there is a pump and sink. 

In the lower story, there are two primary school-rooms 36.t it. by 24s 
fl., each seating 60 children. Each child has a chair firmly fixed to the 
floor, but no desk. In the rear there is an appropriate shelf for books, 
for each pupil, numbered to correspond with the number on the chair. In 
front of the school, there is a blackboard occupying the distance between the 
doors, and a desk, at which the several classes stand in succession, and 
copv appropriate exercises on the slate from the blackboard. 

i or this school-house, with all its completeness of arrangements and 
regulations, the city of Salem is indebted mainly to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the late Nlayor, the Hon. Stephen C. PhiUips. During the three 
year* of his adminisiration, every school-house was repaired or rebuilt, 
and all the schools brought under an admirable system. On leaving his of- 
fice, in 1842, ho gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $2,400, 
which has been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the High 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his taste and mu- 
nificence. 

The High School, and one of 
the new primary schools, are fur- 
nished with " Kimball's Improved 
School Chair," which for strength, 
comfort, and style of finish, is su- 
perior to any other now before the Primary School Chau 
public. 
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Description of Latin and English High Schools, Salem. 

The interior of this building is fitted up in a style of ornamental and useful 
elegance which has no parrallel in this country. 

The Latin School is believed to be the first Free School established in the 
United States, and probably in the world, where every person within certain 
geographical limits, and possessing certain requisites of study, has an equaJ 
ri^ht of admission, free of cost. It was founded in 1637, and. has continued 
without interruption, giving a thorough preparation to student j} for college, to 
thepresent day. The English High School was established in 1827. 

The walls of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned with 
inscriptions in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are not 
merely apothegms of wisdom,, but mementoes of duty ; they are fitted to 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate *^ Genius of 
the Place:' 

The interior of the English High School is adorned in a manner no less 
appropriate and useful. 

In the center of the ceiling is the circle of the zodiac, 29 feet in diameter. 
The ventilator, 3 J feet in diameter, represents the sun, the spots being desijj- 
nated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest telescopic observation. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fully exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four different positions, indicating the four seasons. The moon 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit its four 
principal changes. The globular figure of the earth is clearly shown, and 
lines are inscribed upon it representing the equator, tropics, and polar circles. 
The hour lines are also marked and numbered. The border of the circle re- 
presents upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, and 
within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, and , 
the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are marked upon the inner edee, the true north and magnetic 
north both correctly indicated,— the variation of the needle having been as- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are filled up as follows : 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with his rings and belts, as 
seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, supposing 
the circle of the zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern angle 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described according to their relative sizes, 
in the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
signed to represent the varying apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
different planets. In the ceiling there are also two oblong panels, one towards 
the western, the other towards the eastern extremity. The western panel 
contains a dia^^ram, which illustrates, by their relative position, the distance 
of the several planets, primary and secondary, from the sun, which is placed 
at one end of the panel. The several planets are designated by their signs, 
and the figures, placed opposite to each, show how many millioDS of miles it 
is distant from the sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are described as revolving in their orbits around their respective 
primaries. The eastern panel contams a diagram, which illustrates the theo- 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in different 
parts of the earth's shadow, and also directly between the earth and the sun. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which illus- 
trate successively the followinff subjects : — 

1. The different phases of the moon. 2. The apparent, direct, and retro 
grade motions of Mercury and Venus. 3. The moon^s narallax. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. 5. The di- 
minution of the intensity of light, and the force of attractioli in proportion to 
the increase of the squares of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over the 
sun's disc. 7. The refraction of the rays of light by tlie atmosphere, caus- 
ing the sun or other celestial bodies, to appear above the horizon when actii- 
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ally below it. 8. The theory of the tides, giving distinct views of the full 
and neap tide, as caused by the change of position and the relative attraction 
of the sun and moon. 

The twa small /.panels over the entrance doors represent, respectively, the 
remarkable comets of 1680 and 181 1, and the theory of cometary motion as 
described in the plates attached to Blunt's " Beauty of the Heavens." 

The diagram in the large panel upon the north side of the recitation plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela- 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
countries, cities and other prominent places, the limits of perpetual snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., arc distinctly exhibited. This diagram is a 
copy of that contained in Tanner's Atlas. 

The diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
ally arranged and explained by an index. 

The space between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period, and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets and the earth's 
moon, are separately stated, according to calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor Peirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter and rotation of the sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum, is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 

"Order is Heaven's first Law." 

This motto may be regarded as equally appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celestial phenomena which are figured upon the walls, or as 
ERg^esting the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

1 he clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
spicuously inscribed. 



Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
siderable excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepting 
war and military affairs,) is condocted on an inexpensive scale, the walls of 
the school-rooms were ofYen adorned with cheap engraving and lithographs^ 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ; — ^and, in many of them, a 
cabinet of natural history had been commenced. And throughout all Prus- 
sia and Saxony, a most delightful impression was left upon my mind by the 
character of the persons wlu>6e portraits were thus displayed. Almost with- 
out exception, they were likenesses of good men rather than ofgreat ones,— 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of^ the young, 
whoso countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and the 
very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts of children. 

In the new building for the " poor school" at Leipsic, there is a large hall 
iD which the children all assemble in the morning for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher's desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act of blessing 
little children. The design is appropriate and beautiful. Several most for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked children stand before him. He stretches out his 
arms over them, and blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
sion of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children look 
lovingly up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaiting his 
benediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the spectacle 
with mingled love for, the children and reverence for their benefactor. 
Hoverinc above is a group of angels, hallowing the scene with their pres- 
ence. — Mr Mann's Seventh Annual Report. 
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Public School Society op New York. 

Prior to 1805. the only schools in the city of New York which partook 
at all of the character of public schools, were one established oy the 
" Female Association for the Relief of the Poor,'* in 1802, and those sus- 
tained by different religious denominations for the gratmtous education ot 
the children of their own members. These were few, feebly sustained, 
and tlie course of instruction altogether inadequate. 

In April, 1805, on the petition of De Witt Clinton and other individu- 
uale, a " free school" was incorporated by the legislature for the education 
of children who did not belong to, and were not provided for by any reli- 
gious society. This school was organized in ^lay, 1806, and taught on 
the plan then recently originated by Joseph Lancaster. 

In 1808, the institution was enlarged by the legislature under tlie nsune 
of the " Free School Society of the City of New- York," and the city 
corporation presented a site (or a school-house, and entrusted to its keep- 
inff the education of the children of the alms-nouse. 

In 1809, the first edifice was completed and dedicated to its future pur* 
poses in an address by De Witt Clinton, the president of the society. 

In 1815, the society received its quota j^$3,708) of the first apportion- 
ment of the State Fund for the support or Common Schools. 

In 1821, a committee of the society were instructed to correspond with 
distinguished educators, in Europe and the United States, for information 
on the subject of schools, and especially the education of the poor. This 
step resulted in some modifications of the plans of the society, and tho 
methods of instruction in the schools. 

In 1828, the first primary school was opened in the Duane street build- 
ing, on the plan of the infant schools, which had been introduced into the 
large cities of the United States, under voluntary efforts. The result was 
favorable. It drew off the younger scholars from the other schools in the 
same building, and facilitated the instruction and government in both 
classes of schools. This school was for a time under the joint manage- 
ment of the society and a committee of ladies from the infant school 
society. At this time, Mr. Samuel S. Seton was employed by the society 
as an agent to visit the families of the poor, to make known the benefits 
of the schools Eind secure the punctual attendance of delinquent scholars. 
This step led to a knowledge of various abuses, and the introduction of 
several improvements. Mr. §£ton has since acted as the Agent of the 
Society, and in this capacity Has given unity to all of Ihe operations of 
the several committees of the Board. 

In 1828-29, the schools of the public school society were placed more 
on the basis of " Common Schools" — open to all, not as a matter of 
charity, but of riffht, and supported in part like other great public inter- 
ests, by a genersil tax. This tax was one eightieth of one per cen/., and 
was the first tax raised by the city of New York, for the support of Com- 
mon Schools; the memorial by which the attention of the Common 
Council was called to the subject was signed principally by the wealthiest 
citizens. 

In the winter of 1832 a large committee on the part of the society, was 
appointed to examine into the condition of the schools, and propose such 
modification and improvement, as might be considered judicious. To aid 
the committee with the experience of other cities, two of their number 
were deputed to visit Boston and examine the school system and schools 
f»f that citjr. This committee reported certain modifications, which were 
concurred in by the board. These modifications were the establishment 
of primary schools, under female teachers, for the elementary classes, 
with some simple apparatus for visible illustration ; an extension of the 
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studies in the upper public schools, so as to embrace astronomy, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and book-keeping; an increase of the salaries oi 
teachers, the substitution of assistant teachers for certain class recitations 
and reviews, and the opening of recitation rooms for this purpose ; the 
more extended use of blackboard, maps, globes, and other apparatus ; and 
the establishment of evening schools for apprentices, and such as leave 
school at an early age. 

In 1834, owing to the increase of the primary schools, a school was 
opened for the benefit of those who were employed as monitors in that 
class of schools. This plan has been extencled so as to embrace such 
pupils of the older class of the upper schools, as from their peculiar taste, 
mdustry and proficiency, could be recommended as monitors or teachers. 
While in these normal schools, they are denominated '^ cadets." and such 
as are properly qualified are promoted to the station of monitors, under 
pay, and so on to ^' passed monitors," from which class the assistcmt 
teachers are to be selected. These schools now embrace two hundred 
pupils, under the charge of nine teachers, and have already furnished the 
schools with a number of teachers. 

In 1836, owing to a want of one or more high schools in the system, a 
number of scholarships in Columbia College and the University, with 
their preparatory schools, were opened by those having the management 
of these institutions, for such scholars of the public schools as were ad 
vanced to the limit of the instruction there provided. In 1841-2, simi- 
lar privileges were opened in the Rutgers Female Institute, ibr a certain 
number of girls. 

In 1842. an act passed the legislature which altered very essentially 
the system of pubhc schools in the city of New York, by providing for the 
appomtment of School Commissioners in the seireral wards, who together 
constitute a Board of Education. 

In 1844^ Mr. Josiah Holbrook's system of scientific exchanges and 
a plan or oral instruction in the natural sciences, were introduced 
into the schools of the Society. The teachers were authorized to 
allow the pupils to occupy a limited jwrtion of time weekly in pre- 
paring specimens of writing, mapping and drawing, with a view to 
the exchanging of such specimens for those of other schools in this and 
other states. These exchanges of the results of mental and artistical 
labors on the part of the pupils, have excited a most healthful rivalry, 
greatly favorable to the development of their mental faculties, while its 
moral influences have been decidedly good. Not the least among its 
benefits has been the cultivating of a taste for the art of drawing, so ne- 
cessary and useful a part of common school education, particularly in 
those pupils designed for mechanical pursuits. Connected with the oper- 
ations here alluded to. was a plan of instruction by short oral lectures on 
the natural sciences, from objects collected and placed in the school cabi- 
nets by the pupils themselves, formed into associations or *' school lyce- 
ums." 

In 1847, the Free Academy was established by the Board, afler an ex- 
pression in its favor by a direct popular vote. Admission into the 
AcEuiemy is confined to those who have been pupils in the public schools. 
The range of instruction is equal, if not superior, to that of the best 
academies in the State. 

In 1848, evening schools were established for such pupils as could 
not attend the public or ward schools by day. 

In 1853, the schools and property of the Public School Society were 
transferred to the Board or Education, and the Society, afler years of 
faithful, disinterested, and useful service, in building up an improved 
system of public instractioo, was abolished. 
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Plan and Description of Public Scbool, No. 17, New Yorx. 

The following plans and explanation of a *' Public School" and a " Primarj 
School " are copied from the ** Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Public School Society of New York/' The plans af^er which the 
school-houses of this Society were originally constructed, as well as the 
methods of instruction pursued in their schools, were adopted from those 
recommended by Joseph Lancaster, and the British and Foreign School 
Society. These plans and methods have been from time to time essentially 
modified, until they can no longer be characterized as Lancasterian or Moni- 
torial, but the plans and methods of the Public School Society of New 
York. There are two grades of schools, the higher called the Public 
Schools, and the lower, called the Public Primary School*. - Those schools 
of the primary ^radc, which are in the buildings appropriated to the higher 
schools, are designated Primary Departments, to distinguish them from the 
Primaries taught in separate building. The system of instruction pursued 
m the Primary Departments was originally the Infant School system, and 
still retains many of the methods of that system. The school-rooms were, 
therefore, constructed and furnished in reference to simultaneous exercises 
of the whole school, to oral instruction with visible illustrations, and to 
physical movements of various kinds. 

Public School, No. 17, is in 13th Street, between the 7th and 8th Avenues, 
on the centre of a lot of ground 100 feet front and rear, by 103-i- feet deep. 
The main building is 42 feet front, and 80 feet deep ; the stair building (in 
the rear,) is 21 by 14 feet. The main building is 49 feet high, from the 
pavement to the eaves. The first story of the front of the main building 
IS of brown stone, polished, as is also the bases and caps of the pilasters. 
The walls arc all of brick (including the front fences) ; the front being of 
(what are called) Philadelphia pressed bricks ; the front cornice is of wood» 
and painted white. 

The windows of the lower story, contain each 30, and the two upper 
stories each 40 panes of glass, 12 by 10 inches : the sashes are all hung 
with weights and cords, so that they may be raised or lowered at pleasure. 

The rooms are all wainscoted, as high as the window sills : the wain- 
scoting, doors, and desks are all grained in imitation of oak : the doors, 
window casings, and sashes are painted white. The rooms are ventilated 
by means of six blinds, 2 by 3 feet, being placed in the ceiling between the 
timbers, and two or three bricks being left out opposite the blinds, in the out- 
side walls. 

The first story is 11 feet 6 inches high in the clear, and is occupied as a 
Primary Department, for both boys and girls, and contains seats for 150 
children in the Front Room, (marked A on Fig. 1,) and 200 on the Gallery, 
(marked M on Fig. 1); making in all 350 seats in this department. 

The second story is occupied as the Girls' department; the room is 15| 
feet high in the clear, and contains seats for 252 scholars. 

The third story is occupied as the Boys* department ; the room is 1 
feet high in the clear, and contains seats for 252 scholars ; making in 
854 seats in the building, exclusive of the seats in the recitation rooms. 

The steps in the stair building, by which the scholars enter and retire 
from school, are of blue stone, 3 inches thick by 12 inches wide, and are 
expected to last as long as any part of the building. This method was 
adopted to avoid the necessity of putting in new steps every few years, 
(which has heretofore been necessary where wooden steps have been used,) 
and also to lessen the noise consequent on a great number of children going 
either up or down wooden steps, at the same time ; thus far the experiment 
has succeeded admirably, and is now adopted for both Public and Priman 
Schools. 



NEW YORK PUBUC SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Fig !• Ground plan of Primary Department, yards, &e. 
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A — Primary School room 39 by 38 feet. 
B— Infant do do 39 by 30 feet. 
C — Room for brooms, pails, &c. 
J—Boys' ward-robe, 18 J by 8 feet. 
K— Girls' do 12l by 8 feet. 
M— Gallery, 32 by 11 feet— Seats for 

200 children. 
N, N— Desks, each 16j feet long. 
0— Teachers' table. 
L — Main entrance. 
R, R — Entrance to the yard. 
U , U do to Primary department . 
V — Stairs to Girls' and Boys' do. 
S — Scholars' entrance — Boys' do. 
T do do Girls' do. 

Q— Sliding doors— 28 by 9\ feet, 
P, P— Stoves. 

Z, Z — Flues for store pipes. 
I, I— Play ground, 102 by 26 feet; 



paved with brick. F, F — Privies, 
12 by 8 feet. G, G— Boxes for 
sand — 3 by 2 J- feet. 

D, D— Wood-houses— 83 by 2i feet, and 
6| feet high; the front of whicn is made 
of hemlock strips, 4 by 2 inches, set 
perpendicularly 2 inches apart, to al 
low a free circulation of air. 

E, E — Roof of wood-houses — project- 
ing 3 J feet beyond the front of the 
houses; forming a shelter for the 
scholars in stormy weather. 

H, H — Gutters of blue stone to con- 
duct the waste water from the wood 
houses and yards to the street. 
X — Court Yard — 8 J wide ; blue stone 
• flagging. Y, Y-— Stone foundation 
blocks, to which the iron railing in 
front is secured. 
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Plam &o., op Primary Sobool, New York. 

The mam buflding is 95 feet front, by 624 feet deep : the stahr bafldinf ia 
87 feet by 11 feet 8 inches. The main bauding is placed 6 or 8 feet from 
the line of the street, according to the depth of the lot. The walls above 
the ground are built entirely of bhek. The roof is of tin ; and the gutters 
of copper. The lower doors and windows have iron bars inserted, for 
safety, and to admit a free circulation of air in the summer, but are closed 
with sashes in the winter. 

Fig. 1. Ground plan of first story, or play-ground. 

This t^arj is 71 feet in the clear, with a partition wall through the middle 
to ffiTe separate Dlav-grounds for the boys' and girls' schools. This waU is 8 
inches thick ; ana about Si feet of the upper part is open work for Tentilation. 

C, C — Stairways. L, F — Places for pine (kindling) wood — under 
stairs. E. — Sand box for both departments, h, h — Piles of wood about 
4^ feet high. I, I — Lines on whicn the scholars are marshaled, previous 
to entering school. 1, 1, 1 — Doors. 

Fig. 3 and 3. Ground plan of boys' and girls' department, each 60 by 3d. 

D---Teaoher8' platform and table, (movable rollers.) d, d— Desks for 
scholars — the black dots are iron chairs, a— Cast iron lesson stands — on 
which two lesson boards are hung, to acconmiodate classes standing on the 
line b, b. H— Class Room, g, g, g — Flues, or ebimnies, for stove pipes. 
f, f, f, &o, — Air flues, or recesses for ventilation, extending from the 2d story 
to the garret. C — Stove — the pipes extend from the stove to the front into 
the fine, and also to the rear. 
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PLAiif AND Dmcbiption OF Ward Scbool-houbs No. 30, IH 
CiTT OF New York. 

Fif. 1. FBOHT BUTATIOB. 




Ward Sohool, No. 30, is looated in the Siztoenth Ward of the City of Nen 
York, on the north aide of Twenty-fonrth StraeLbetween the Seventh and Kgfath 
ATenuea. The adhool-hoiMe, repveeented in FSgnrea 1, 3, 3, 4, and oompleted 
in 1852, has a front of 54 feet on the itreet, and ia 95 feet deep, with aide 
wingi, each 18 by 25 feet It waa built after plana and apeoiflcationa drawn by 
T. B. Jackaon, Arohiteot 

The baaement of the main building in front ia built of Conneotiout brown atone, 
aa are alao the windowa and door trimminga, finely out and poliahed. The 
front and aide of the main building, aa well aa the front of the wingv, are built 
with amooth brick, painted and sanded brown-stone color. 

The baaement story ia 8 feet high in the dear, and except auch portiona aa are 
uaed for claas-rooms, staira, water-oloaeti, Ac., m fiagprod ao aa to ailbrd a ahelter 
fiir the pupila in inclement weather, and ia diTided by a wall to aeparate the 
aexea. 

The building ia thoroughly wanned by six of GulTer^a patent flimaoea, and 
Tentilated with flues in the walk, with opening at the fioor and ceiling in each 
room. 

The second and third ftoriea are occupied respectiTely by the female and mala 
departments of the upper school. The large rooma are used to assemble the 
whole school at the openbig in the morning, and are so arranged thai, by oloaing 
the sliding doors they can be uaed aa aeparate rooms, which, together with the 
other class-rooms, afijord ample acoommodationa for the aeveral daasea punoing 
their different studies. 

The croton water ia brought into the baaement and each story of the main 
building, and every convenience ia provided for comfort and cleanliness. 

The stair-cases afford ample egress, and aro ao conatruoted aa to provide againal 
an accidents, and the doors are hung ao aa to awing ontwarda. 

The windows have made folding blinda. 
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WARD SCHOOL-HOUn, No. 10, N. T. 
PSff. 2. Plah of BAsanaT. 
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A 1 — ^Entrance for teaohen and via- 
non. 

A 3 — ^Entnnoe for girla. 

A 8 — ^Entranoe for Soya. 

A 4 — EntraDoe to rooma C. 

B — Prineipal atair-caae, ooDatmcted 
with one wide oenter flight, and two 
aide flighta leading to the top atory. 

C — ^Rooma whioh were intended aa 
▼eatibulea, bnt have been made into 
ilaaa-rooma, and fitted up with aeata. 



D^Boya' ataira. 

E— Girla' ataira. 

F — Culver'a ftimaoea for heating ^ 
boilding. 

G^-Staira to primary department for 
children in the gallery. 

H — Children'a wator-oloaeta. 

I — Teaoher'a water-cloaeta. 

K — ^Boya' play-groond. 

L — Girla' play-groond. 
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Tht fint floor, divided by fclding doon into two large 
roooH, are ooenpied by the primary departmenl 



Fif . Sl Flax or Fauw Stobt. 



i»@ 






A— Prineipal'a desk. 

B — Claaa-rooms, fitted up with a 
platfiimi 2 feet 6 inohea wide, numiiig 
roond three adea of the room, and two 
rowa of benchea. 



C — Galleriea for amaH ohildreii. 
]> — ^Deaka in principal aohool-rooaL 
E — ^Teaohtf 'a tablea in olaaa-rooma. 
F— Fumaoe regiaCera for warm air. 



No. 9. Roll* Pkimakt DovaLa Dais akd CaAxai. 




WARD MHOOL-flOCn, !€•. 9^ M. T. 

Fif. 4. Plax or BBCom akd Trntmo Btobt. 
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A — Prinoipal's desk. B — Claai-roomfl. fitted up in the same manner am de- 
■oribed in the primary department. C — stairs to yarda. D— Deska in principal 
•ohool-rooma. E — Teacher's tables in olass-rooms. F — ^Furnace registers, where 
tha warm air is admitted in the rooms. 
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NBW YORK WAIO BCBOOL, Vo. 91. 2dt 

Plans and Description op Ward School, No. 29, in the City op 
New York. 

Ward School. No. 39, is ritnated on the wmtheMt corner of North Moore and 
Variok Streets, m the Fifth Ward of the City of New York. The achool-houM, 
represented in Flfforea l, 2, 3. was erected in 1852, after designa and apeoifioa- 
tions by T. B. Ja<»8on, Esq., Architect, New York, to accommodate a primary 
department of 500 papila, between the ages of four and eight yean ; and two 
departments, one for 500 girls, between Uie ages of eight and fourteen, and one 
fir the same number of b^, of the same age. The girls enter on North Moore 
Street, and the boys on Variok Street. 

The new bolldinghas a front on North Moore Street of 75 feet, and on Varick 
Street of 87 feet. The basement, ante-bases, and window trimmings are of Con- 
necticut free-stone, cut in the finest manner ; and the brickwork is painted and 
sanaed brown-stone color. 

The basement, the floor of which is one foot above the level of the side walk, is 
ten feet high in the clear, and, except such portions as are used for furnaces, com- 
mittee room, library, &c., is appropriated to a play-eround, for the pupils, and is 
divided by a wall to separate the sexes, affording a belter in unclouded weather. 

The first floor is 14 feet high in the clear, and is fitted up into a large school- 
room, 70 feet by 76, with ij^bnt class-rooms, for the primary department, and 
wQl accommodate over 500 pupils. 

The second and third stories, each 14 feet high, are divided in a similar man- 
ner, the former to accommodate 300 girls, and the latter 300 boys. One of the 
cilass-rooms on each floor is fitted up with seats and desks, to accommodate an 
advanced class of pupils. 

The building is warmed by three of Culver's Furnaces, placed in the basement : 
and each school-room and class-room b ventilated by one or more flues, carried 
up in the walls, with openings at the floor and ceilings, controlled by registers, 
into which the vitiated air escapes. These flues disc^irge into two larger flues 
m the attic, which are carried above the roof, and are surmounted by Emerson's 
Bjectors. 

The furniture throughout all the rooms, was manufactured by Joseph L. Ross, 
ol Boston. The desks and seats in the primary department are of four difierent 
sizes, and are made after the pattern represented in Fics. 6 and 7, on page 267. 
Tlie desks and chairs in the two upper rooms, (the wood-work of cherry, and the 
standai^ of cast-iron,) are of six difierent sizes, and are similar to those reoresented 
hi Fig. 6. on page 237. 

£i^ desk hu a cast-iron box, with a lid to receive a glass ink-well. 





Hie Croton water is brought into each story ; and in the basement every con- 
Tcnienoe for cleanly habits are provided, such as scrapers, mats, washbasins, towels, 
brooms, &c. 

There are three stair-cases, and each is so constructed as to afibrd ample egress, 
and to provide against all accidents j and the doors are hung so as to swing 
outwards. 

Hie windows are furnished with faiside blinda, having revotvhig dats, so thut 
the amount of light can be easily regulated. 
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Fir> t. BjMBKBirr* 




A, 1 — Teaohera and yisiton' en- 
tnnoe. 
A, 2 — Girls' entrance. 
A, 3 — Boys' entrance. 
B — Committee room. 
C— library. 
D—Fumaoe rooms. 
B-^-Girb' Testibnle and pky-groimd. 
F — Caller's ftiniaoes. 
G^ — ^Boys' play-groand. 
H, 1 — ^TeaiBhers' and visitors' stair- 



Pi, 3— Girls' stair-case. 

H, 3— Boys' stair-oase. 

ft, a, a — ^Book-cases. 

b, b-— Water-closets. 

C, C— Teachers' closets. 

d, d — Croion water, with 
ienoes for drinking, and cleanliness. 

Hie three stories of the bnfldmtt 
aboTe the basement are —/ch. divided 
into one large school-room, and five re- 
dtation rooms. 



WABD 8CHOOL-HOU8B, NO. fB, K. T. 



Ilf. 3L PRXaET DSPAftTKSIIT. 




A — Jdoae sohool-room, with Robs' 
deriu. 

B — Recitation or elan-rooms, fitted 
up with platforms, and two rows of 
benches running ronnd three sides of 
each room. 

a — ^Principal's desk in the alcoye, the 
iloor of which is raised 16 inches above 
the floor of the school-room. 

The Female and Male DcpartmentB, fitted np in the same manner, with the 
exception of the N. ^. class-rooms, which hare desks to aooomnuidate aa 
advanced 



b, h— Teachers' tables in olaas-rooma. 

c, c — ^Book-cases, 
n, n — ^Niches for globes, basts, or 

statnes. 

f, f— Registers, sopplying warm afar 
f^om famaces. 

y, y — Ventilation fines. 
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Plan and Descsiption of the Free Academy in the Citt op 

New York. 

The Free Academy is dtaated on the S. E. comer of Twenty-thiid street and 
LeziDfton avenae, in the upper part of the city, being convenient of access 
from all the mat thoroughfares. The style of architecture, in which the boild- 
ing is erected, is the same as that of the town halls and colleges of the 14th cen- 
taiy, in Europe. This style attained its greatest perfection in the Low Coon- 
tries, and especially in Belgium, which at that period was the great seat of 
learning, science and the arts, as well as the great centre of the commercial 
enterprise of Europe. It was the opinion of the architect, therefore, apart from 
the economy in construction, of the Gothic style, when properly managed, that 
this style would be peculiarly anpropriale for the High School of the city of 
New York, and was also well adapted to the materials of which it was pro- 
posed to construct the building, many of the old halls and colleges being built 
of brick. The architect, Mr. Renwick, of New York, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, remarks, 

" I am confident that the style I have adopted is, at the same time the strong- 
est, the cheapest, and the one best adapted to the purposes of heat and ven- 
tilation, being the only one, except the rforman, in which chimneys and flues 
become ornamental, and a roof of high pitch, necessaiy for external beauty, 
and capable of being intersected by dormer windows, which latter will add to 
the beauty of the building and to the convenience of lighting and ventilating 
the great hall, in the toou 

" As you (the Board) have propjosed, with perfect correctness, to make the 
great hall in the Gothic style, for it can be in no other order, placed in such a 
position immediately beneath the roof, and is capable of being made highly or- 
namental in such a place, I was of opinion that tne exterior oi the whole build- 
ing should accord with it. as, if it were planned in any other style, it would ap- 
pear inharmonious, and therefore produce an unpleasant effect on the mind by 
Its incongruity. The height of the building, too, the great pitch of the roof^ and 
the numerous chimneys and ventilating flues necessary to render the arrange- 
ment perfect, would entirely preclude the adoption of the Grecian, Roman, or 
modem Italian styles, with any good eflect, apart from their being much more 
expensive, and less beautiful. 

" I have entered at length into the reasons which guided me io the adoption 
of a style for the building, because it might at first sight appear expensive, and 
therefore improper for such an institution. Yon will at once perceive the great 
strength which the buttresses impart to the building, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the walls. These buttresses will also serve for ventila- 
ting flues, which in such a building should be of lai^ size, in order to prevent, 
as far as possible, any friction from interfering with the passage of the currents 
of air, an end which can only be attained by large and smooth flues." 

The dimensions of the building are as follows : The length of the building, 
exclusive of all projections, is 125 feet, and the breadth 80 feet The height, to 
the eaves, 65 feet, and to the top of the gable, 100 feet. The height of the tow- 
ers, 110 feet 

The building is divided into a basement, three stories, and a great hall under 
the roof. The basement is nine feet in height, and is arched to aflbrd ground 
for exercise in bad weather. In it, also, are the janitors' lodgings, the chemical 
laboratory, and the closets for the hats and clothes of the students. The first, 
second and third stories are divided into four great rooms by two wide, spacioas 
halls, which are carried through the centre of the building longitudinally and 
transversely. Two of these rooms, on each floor, are again divided, afiTording 
smaller rooms for recitation, &c. Above these stories is the great hall, 125 
feet long by CO feet in breadth, divided by the king and queen nosts of the roof, 
which are made ornamental, into three ai.sles, the centre one of which is 40 feet 
in height, and the two side aisles each 20 feet in height. The ceiling of this 
loom is of wood immediately under the roof, of whicn it forms part, and it is 
ornamented with carved ribs of wood, in the manner of the old college halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is lighted by windows at the ends and by dormers 
in the roof, and when finished, will probably be the largest and finest coUegiata 
haL m this coontiy. 
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tubular 



A. Iron or brick ash-pit. 

B. Ash-pit door. 

C. Pot, or coal Bomeri 

with or without 
stone lining, 

D. Fire chamber. 

E. Lower half of 

drum. 

F. Elliptical tubes. 

G. Upper half of tubular 

drum. 

H. Top of tubular drum. 

I. Cap and smoke-pipe. 

E. Flat radiator. 

L. Water basin or e7apo<- 
rator. 

M. Smoke pipe to chimney. 

N. Conductors of hot air. 

N. Cold air conductor and 
chamber. 

P. Feed door. 

GL Hot air chamber. 

R. Damper in fflobe 
rod attached. 
Pendulum ralre 
cleaning. 

-f— Shows the direc- 
tion of the currents ol' 
hot or cold air. 
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with 
for 



FIff. 8.— Cvltbb's FusMAoa. 
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The mode of warming and rentilating the several apartments of the Free 
Academy can be easily understood by consulting Figures 2. 3 and 4. Four of 
Culver's furnaces are set in the basement, as shown in Fig. 3. A laiige quantity 
of fresh air from out of doors, after bein^ warmed by these furnaces, is carried 
up to the several stories by pipes in the division walls, ^Fig. 2,) and is admitted 
into the rooms at a convenient point, as indicated in Figures 5 and 6. The air 
of each rooin, as it becomes viliatea by respiration, is discharged by openings 
near die ceiling into the buttresses, which are constructed hollow and nnished 
smooth, so as to constitute large ventilatinj^ flues. Each opening is fitted with 
one of Culver's Ventilators or Registers, with cords attached, by which the ca- 
pacity of the opening for the discharge of vitiated air can be enlarged and di- 
minished at the pleasure of the teacher. The practical working of the furnaces 
and flues for ventiiadon, secures the object aimed at— a genial and pure atmos- 
phere at all times. 




Fig. 3.— Bassmimt Flooe. 

The above cut gives an incorrect view of the exterior of the building, bat a 
good idea of the internal anangement of the basement story. 
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Fif . 5.— Plam op Fieit Stokt. 




Koi. 1. Offioe of Prinofpal. 
ft, libraiy. 

3. Depotttory of Text>Book0. 

4. ClasB Room in Mathemstioe. 
6. ProfeflBor in French. 

7 and 9. Leotnre Room. 
8. ClaaB Room in Mathematioa. 
10. Profoawr of History and Bellea Letten. 
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Fif . 6.-<-Pi.Aii OP Bmcom Stobt. 




Nm. 13 and 15. Professor of Ciyii KDgineerbg. 
12 and 14. Study Ilall. 

16. Claas Room for Tator in Mathoroaticai 

17. Study Hall. 

18. Class Room for Tutor in Moral Fhilasophy. 
19 and 21. Drawing Ilall. 

30. ProfeHM>r of Ancient Langoagea. 
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fflf. 7.— FbA« «r Tbib» BntK9» 




Nm. 84. Stody Han. 

25. ProfesBor of Mathematioi. 

86. CbM Room for Tutor of Moral FltSoMphy. 

57. Stady Hall. 

58. Caaai Room for Tutor of Rhetorto. 
29 and 31. Study Hall 

30. ClaaB Room for Tutor of Rhetoric 
32. Profenor of RDgliah litorature. 
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Plans and Description of the Acadebit Buildino, Rome, N. Y. 

We are indebted to Edward Huntington, Esq., for the following plant 
and description of the new Academy building recently erected in Rome 
N. Y., under his supervision. The building is 70 feet by 44 feet on the 
ground. 
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A— Lectnre-room and Chapel. B— Laboratory. C, C— Famaces. 
D, D, D— Janitor's rooms. E— Entry. F— -Hall. 
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The building was erected in 1848, on a lot 198 by 170 feet, on the comer of 
Court and James streets, fronting the public square, and is of brick, 70 by 44 
feet on the ground. The basement wsill, up to the water table, is of stone, laid 
in hydraulic cement. The roof is covered with tin, laid in white lead. 

The basement, 10 feet high in the clear, contains a lecture-room (which 
serves also as a chapel,) 26^ by 40 feet, with comfortable seats to accommodate 
conveniently 200 pupils. The floor descends 2 feet from the rear of the room 
to the platform, giving 12 feet height immediately in front of it. A laboratory, 
12 by 15^ feel, adjoins the lecture-room, with which it communicates by a door 
at the end of a platform. The remainder of the basement floor is occupied by 
the furnaces for Warming the building, and bv the rooms of the Janitor. 

The FiasT Floob is occupied by the male department, and consists of a 
school-room about 30 by 54 teet. and nearly 15 feet in clear height, with two 
recitation-rooms, entries, dec There are 62 desks, each four feet long and ac- 
commodating two pupils. 

On the Second Floob are the girls* school-room, about 28 by 40 feet, wiih 
seats for 76 pupils, 2 recitation-rooms, library, hall, and room occupied by 
Primary department. There is a large skvlight in the centre of the girls' 
school-room, and another in the library. The rooms are 15 feet in height 

The building is thoroughly and uniformly warmed by two furnaces in the 
basement, and a change or air is secured by ventilators at the top of the rooms, 
and also near the floor, opening into flues which are carried up in the chim- 
neys. The warmth imparted by the smoke which passes up in the adjoining 
flues secures a good draft In the upper story additional means of ventilation 
are furnished by the skylights, which can be partially opened. 

The desks are of vamishecf cherry, similar in form to Ross's school desk. 

Pio. 6. 




The supports are of wood, however, instead of cast-iron, and the seats are 
easy Windsor chairs. Both seats and desks are firmly secured to the floor by 
small iron knees and screws. 

The school and recitation rooms are all furnished with large slates set in 
the wall, in the room of blackboards. 

The teachers' desks in the school-rooms are similar to Fig. 6. 

Pio. 6. 




The whole cost of the building, including ftimaces, scholars' desks and • 
ehairs, slates and inkstands, was about 6,000 dollars. 
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Tm, 8. Plajt of FiuT Floor. 




A— Boys' School-room, with 124 seats. 
B, B — Recitation-rooms. 
C—Dressing-room. 



D— Closet for Apparatus. 
El — Elntrance for Boys. 
F— Entrance for Girls. 



Fxo. 4. Plan or Sscohd Floob. 




A— Girls' School-room, with 76 seats. 
B| B — Recitation-rooms. 
C-— Dressing-room. 



D — Primary Department. 

E — Library, lighted by skylight 

F— Skylight in ceiling. 
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SrsTEX OP PuBuc Schools in Philadelpbijl 

The system of public schools in Philadelphia has grown up, from very 
small beginnings, into its present gigantic ^et harmonious proportions, io 
a comparativelv brief period of time, and is a monument of the disinter- 
ested zeal, intelligence, and fidelity of the men who have been intrusted 
with its administration, and of the liberality of the citizens generally, in 
providing the means for its support and expansion. 

Prior to 1S18, a system of charity schools was maintained by a society 
of benevolent individuals, which had been aided by a small appropria* 
tion from the city, from 1S08. In these schools 2.600 poor children were 
educated in 1817. at the c^st of $11 per scholar. 

In 1818. against violent and interested opposition from various quar- 
ters, the present system was commenced, and the first school opened in 
a hired room under the Lancastarian method of instruction. 

In 1819, there were six schools established, one school-house built, ten 
teachers employed, and 2,845 children instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, at an aggregate expense of S23,049 45, of which near 
$19,000 was Invested inland, and building, and furniture. 

In 1823, the first school for colored children was established. 

In 1826. there were 4,144 children in nine schools, at an aggregate 
expense of $22,444. 

in 1833, an infant model school was organized. There were at this 
date 5,768 children in thirteen schools, under twenty-three teachers, in- 
structed at an aggregate expense of $53,042, of which $23,000 was for 
school buildings and fixtures. 

In 1836, twenty-six primary schools were established. A committee 
of the board of Controllers, visited the public schools of Boston and New 
York, and at their suggestion the system of instruction was modified, 
and additional teachers, at a higher compensation, were employed, and 
the services of juvenile monitors dispensed with. At this date, 11,127 
children were instructed, in forty-eight schools of different grades, ai the 
aggregate expense of $75,017, of which $23,000 was for land and build- 
Incs. Thirteen school-houses had been erected up to this date. 

In 1837. sixty primary schools were in operation, with nearly six thou- 
sand scholars. These schools were eminently successful ingathering 
up the youn^ children who would otherwise not be at school, and in re- 
lieving the higher schools of a class of pupils, who only embarrassed the 
teachers and retarded the more advanced learners During this year, the 
corner stone of the Central High School buildin? was laid, wiih an as- 
tronomical observatory attached. The monitorial system was slill fur- 
ther dispensed with or modified. At this date, 17,000 children were in 
all the schools, and the expenditure amounted to $191,830, of which 
$112,000 was for land, buildings, and furniture. Of this last amount, 
$89,000 was received from an appropriation by the State of $500,000 
for school-houses. 

In 1830, the Central High School was opened, with professors in vari- 
ous branches of Classical. English, Belles Letters, Mathematical, As- 
tronomical, and Physical sciences, and before the close of the year, re- 
organized on a plan submitted by President Bache, of the Girard College 
of orphans. More than 18,000 children were in regular attendance at 
school, and the expenditure for the year amounted to $188,741, of which 
$82,000 was for land, buidings, and furniture. The ordinary expense 
of the system was about $6 for each pupil. 

In 1848, a Normal School was openedf under the charge of A. T. W. 
Wright, " for the thorough training of female teachers in such practical 
exercises as will discipline and develope the mind, adorn and elevate the 
character, insure the nest modes of imparting knowledge, and prevent 
fruitleas experiments, manifold mistakes, and inseparable loss of time." 
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In 1850, evening or night schools were opened by the Controllers in 
different perls of the citv, to accomodate those to whom circumstances 
may have denied the advantages of education in early life, as well as 
to enable those whose necessities will not permit to attend the day 
school, to share the benefits of that mental training so necessary to nt 
them to become useful citizens. The attendance m these schools, dur- 
ing the winter of 1852-53, was 7,772; of which number, 5,776 were 
males, and 1,995 females. The average age of the males was 17 years 
4 months, and of the females 16 years 9 months. Of the whole number. 
3.235 were bom in Philadelphia; 1,452 in other parts of the Unitea 
States; and 3,085 were of foreign birth. Of the 7,772, when admitted, 
943 could not read, 1,581 could not write, and 1^943 were entirely igno- 
rant of the use of figures. The cost of supporting the night schools, in 
the winter of 1852-53, was $16,907 or $2.17^ for each pupil. 

The system of public instruction embraced, in 1853 : 

I. Classified schools, viz. : 152 primary schools ; 35 secondary schools ; 
55 grammar schools ; and 1 hign school for boys — each grade having 
its appointed course of study and requisites of admission. 

II. Unclassified schools, viz. : 42 da^ schools and 30 night schools, 
sciittered through the less populous portions of the district, or where the 
habits or circumstances of the population are not favorable to regularity 

' of attendance. The pupils of these schools are classified, but not accorcf- 
ing to the rules applicable to the schools in the first division. 

HI. Normal school, for training female teachers for the different grades 
of schools. 

The attendance in all the schools was as follows : in the 286 day 
schools, 50,085, of which number 25.836 were males, and 24,249 females ; 
in the 20 night schools 7,772. of which number 5,776 were males, and 
1,990 females— making an aggregate attendance of 57.857 seholars. 

The entire expense of supporting the system, for the year ending June 
30, 1853, including text-books and stationary, was $386,122.32, exclusive 
of the sum of |25,181, paid for rent of ground and houses, and of the 
estimated interest on $932,290.02, the cost of grounds and buildings now 
belonging to the Controllers. Of the entire expense, the sum of $31,307 
was derived from the State appropriation, and the balance from a tax 
on the property of the city. 

Exclusive of rent and interest on cost of school-houses, the cost of 
educating 57,857 pupils, in the day and night schools, was $6.67 for each 
pupil ; and including rent and interest, $7.06. 

The cost of supporting the unclassified, primary, secondary. Grammar, 
Hiffh, and Normal Schools, with an attendance of 50,085 pupils, was 
$358,714.70, including the cost of books and stationary furnished by the 
Controllers, and exclusive of the rent of school-room and the interest 
on the cost of grounds and buildings— or $7.16 to each pupil. 

The cost of the night schools, with an attendance of 7,772 pupils, was 
$16,907.02, or $2.17A to each pupil. 

The cost of the High School ^ith an attendance of 519 pupils, was 
$17,449.53. or $32.97 for each pupil. 

The cost of Normal School, and School of Practice, with 519 pupils, 
(including pupil-teachers and children,} was $6,796.72, or $10.98 to each 
pupil. 

Thee 



- ..3 cost of the grammar, secondary, primary, and unclassified schools, 
with an attendance of 49,052 pupils, was $335,468.45, or $6.84 to each 
pupil. 

The cost of furnishing books and Btatk>nary, included in the foregoing 
calculations, was 75} cents for each pupil for the year. 

The progress and influence of the Central High School, is thus set 
forth by Dr, Hart, its present accomplished principal. [See page 258. ] 
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Flam and DEacRirnoN of jEFrsRaoN Grammar Soaool-houu m 
Philadelphia. 

Jefferson Grammar School is located in Fifth -street above Poplar, and vm 
ereeted in 1836. The lot la 100 feet on the street, and I'iO feet deep, and the 
space not occupied by the building and the walks, is planted with the choicest 
shrubs and flowers, which are kept in beautiful condition by the teacher and 
pupil. For these, the fountain, and other embellishments, the children and the 
public owe a large debt of gratitude to Daniel S. Beideman Esq., who has thus 
introduced a new element of physical, moralj esthetical education into the public 
schools of this section of the city. 

The children of the school exhibit a commendable pride in taking care of the 
grounds, and in protecting the shrubbery, flowers, and other enibeilisTiments from 
the depredations of the ^* outside barbarians.'' The influence, direct and indirect, 
of these dteora lions, and of the daily care and interest ib their preservation by 
the pupils, was soon manifest in their improved manners and tastes, and in the 
improved habits of the whole neighborhood. And why can not every city school- 
house, even when located in the most crowded neighborhood, have its plat of 
flowers, and its attractions of verdure and foliage, if it must bo on a small ecale, 
and if no other place can be afil>rded, on the walls of the inclosures ? Why may 
not a vase of flowers always adorn the table of the teacher, and bust uf orator, poet, 
patriot, and philanthropist, All, each its appropriate nich around the school-room ? 
As has been justly remarked by Mrs. ISigouruey, in a valuable ^* £»say on the 
Cultivation of the Beautiful in Common Schools*' — the expense of such decora- 
tions will not be thrown away, the beautiful objects will not be defaced, and the 
fair scenery will not be desecrated. It will be easier to enforce habits ot' n«>atnes8 
and order among objects whose taste and value make them worthy (if care, than 
amid that parsimony of apparatus and adornment, whose pitiful meanness operates 
as a temptation to waste and destroy. 

The building is 1 00 feet by 50, and three stories high. Each stoiy is divided 
into one large school-roam, with four class rooms in connection. Tlie first story is 
occpv^'ed by a Primary School ; the second, by the girls department of the Gram- 
mat School, and the third, by the boys' depai-tmeut. 
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Fig. il.— SacoifD Floor. 
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Plan and Dbbceiptton of Xorth-Eavt Grammar Scbool-houbi, 
Philadblthia. 




Fig 1.— Peespectivb. 

The Grammar School-houae on New street, between Second and First-etreetB, 
in Philadelphia, was erected after plans and specifications made by Samuel Sloan, 
Architect, in 1852. It is 81 feet 6 inches front, by 65 feet 6 inches deep, and 
three stories high, each story being fifteen feet in the clear. The basement, win* 
dows, and door trimmings are of the best blue marble, finely cut and polished, and 
the walls are of the best pressed brick. All the outside walls are laid with a hol- 
low space of four inches — ^tho inner and the outside walls being tied together with 
alternate bricks in the heading courses. 

The building is warmed by throe of Chilson^s furnaces, of the largest size, and 
ventilated by a shaft, extending from the cellar to the top of the roof, with lateral 
flues and openings from each story, with a stove at the base in the cellar, to warm 
the shaft, to quicken the discharge of the foul air, both in winter and summer. 

The peculiarity of this, and the more recently constructed school-houses in 
Philadelphia, is in the plan of the school-rooms.' Instead of one large room, with 
two or more class rooms in connection on each floor, each story is divided into 
four apartments, of suitable size to accommodate the number of pupils assigned to 
one teiEu^her, with movable glass partitions. By this arrangement, the Principal 
can have a full view of all the pupils and assistants on the same floor, while 
each division is protected from annoyance or interruption from the exercises of 
the other. By removing the glazed partitions,— -one half of which is admitted into 
the wainsootting below, and the other, into the wainscotting above, and are so 
hung as to balance each other, — ^the several apartments are tnrown into one, and 
the whole school is then within the hearing and voice of the principal 
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TIm fonowing oat, Fig. 2, repreieotB the first floor of the North-eaflt Grammar 
School, and gtyoa a good idea of the r.ew plan of arraDging the aohool-rooms. 
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Fif. 3.— FlsiT f LooR or Nostii-ka»t Grammar School. 

a, a, a, a — ^Entrance lobby to the rooms on the jorrotind plan. 

B — Entrance and stairway leading to the second story. 

C — Entrance and stairway leading to the third story. 

D, T>j D, D, D — Clara rooms to aooommodate 60 pnpila each. 

£, E--~Vestibul€«, which afford n communication from one room to the other, 
having glazed doors ou its four sides. 

F — A shaft, which contains all the hot-air pipes, iiroro which they branch to the 
Tariooa rooms on each story and dischnrge through register in the floor. 

The vestibules E, E, on the second and third stories, are also the entrances to 
the class rooms from the enter gallery or landing of the stairs. 

H, H, H, H, H, H — ^The ventilating flues, which are placed in the angles of 
the rooms opposite to that of the hot-air registers. 

L I| I, I, I — ^The teachers desk, with a small platform 6 feet broad by 8 feet long. 

Pig. 8.— PsroH© Floor or the Warrbr Grammar School. 




The Warren Grammar School-house Is situated on Robertson-street, was bnilt 
m 1852, on the same general plan as the North-east Grammar School, the de* 
icriptioii of wluoh if applicable to this. 
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Plan op Waraen Grammae ScnooL-Houss. 




Fig, 1.— ^Fbkifective or Wahkeii Gk^mmaa ScuuoL-itDt/tv. 

Tho Warnm Grammar School-honse b sUnated on KuboHMU-street, wnm biblt 
in lS52f on I he Mine gi^neral plim as the Korth-ooBt Gramnmr SohooL the de^ 
•oription of whioh is applicable to this. 
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Fig. 8.— Flax or tbi Ihtbeioe. 
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Plan or^GLSNwooD School-house, Philadelphia. 




Fig. 1.— PKftfrSCTIVB OP GlBNWOOD SCHOOL-HOUfK. 



Glenwood School-hoase is ntnated on Ridge-road, and is intended for an TJn- 
ebflsfied school. The building is 66 by 46 feet, besides the projection, and is 
two stories high. Each story is divided into two apartments, separated by a 
glaxed partition. 




Fif. 8.— Flas op Firit Flook. 
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Plans and Desoription of the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 




Fif. 1.— Pbsspbctiti. 

In 1853, a new building waa erected for the accommodation of the Central High 
School, in Spring Garden, on the east side of Broad street The lot is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet on Broad street, by ninety-five feet deep, having Green street 
for a boundary on the north, and Brandy wine street on the south. 

The building is constructed throughout in a substantial manner, with good ma- 
terials, and with a main reference to utility rather than ornament, although the 
latter has not been altogether lost sight of. The walls throughout are built hollow, to 
prevent dampness ; the outside walls and those on each side of the transverse ball 
have an avei-age thickness of eighteen inches, while those separating the varioos 
clawi rooms have a thickness of thirteen inches. The exterior is built of the best 
quality of pressed brick. The plainness of the extended facade is relieved by 
projections and recesses in the line of the outer wall, by a horizontal line of mar- 
ble work separating the first story from those above, by a large main entrance in 
the middle, by the cornice, and by the dome of the observatory above. Though 
simple in design, and constructed in an economical manner, the building presents 
externally quite an ornamented appearance. 

The observatory is built upon two piers of solid masonry. These piers stand 
isolated from all the rest of the structure, being indosed within the walls on each 
side of the front entrance. They are sixteen feet wide by two and a half feet thick, 
and extend upwards, without material change, from below the foundation to the 
top of the third story. There they are connected by iron girders, and on these 
girders the instruments rest. The dome of the observatory rests upon the other 
walls of the building, and has no connection with the piers that are used to sap- 
port the mstrumenta. The height of the dome above the levri <tf the pavement, is 
one hundred and twelve feet. 

Throughout the building, careful provision has been made for light Tlie win- 
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dowi are aU large, and are as closely placed as a dae regard to tlie strength of the 
walls would permit Four out of six of the class rooms on each floor, are cor- 
ner rooms, admitting light from two sides. The large lecture room on the first 
floor, is lighted on tliree sides. 

There are two main stairways, one at each end of the large hall. That in 
front runs in a well, from the first floor to the arch of the observatory. That 
in the rear connects only the first and second stories. The building has also 
a double flight of stairs in the rear, cunnecting the main ludl with the basement, 
a double flight of outside stairs into ihu basement from each end of the building, 
and a small stairway connecting the chemical laboratory with the class room above. 
The main stairways are all six feet wide, each stair having a rise of seven, and a 
tread of twelve inches. The door into the main euti'ance in fi'ont, is a folding- 
door, opening outwards, eight feet wide and eighteen feet high. That in the rear 
is also folding, opening outwards, eight feet wide and fourteen feet high. The 
main entrance into the lecture room. is likewise a double door, seven feet wide, 
opening freely both ways. The class rooms are all severally connected by doors, 
with each other, as well as with the main hall. These doors are all three ^nd a 
half feet wide. The building thus has admirable facilities for the movements of 
the classes, as well as for being instantly cleared in case of panic. 

The general plan oi the building is exceeding simple. It is in shape an oh- 
long parallelogram, fronting lengthwise on Broad street, being one hundred feet 
long by seventy-two deep. There arc three stories besides the basement The 
plan in each story is nearly the same. A hall, sixteen feet wide, runs east and 
west, dividing the building on each floor into two equal parts ; these parts arc 
again severally subdivided by walls running north and south, into three rooms, 
averaging thirty-eight feet by twenty -two. This gives six rooms on a floor, except 
on the first floor, where the whole of the north side is reserved for a lecture-room. 
There is also an additional small room in the third story, occupying the space in the 
hall over the rear stairway. The lecture room on the first floor is sixty-eight feet 
long by thirty-eight feet wide, and twenty feet high, and is capable of seating eight 
hundred persons. 

The height of the several stories, in the clear both of the floor and the ceiling, 
is as follows : the basement story ten feet ; the first story twenty feet three inches ; 
the second story sixteen feet six inches ; the third story sixteen feet The base- 
ment in front is five feet three inches above the level of the curbstone ; and, as 
the lot descends considerably in tlie rear, the basement is, on an average, more 
than one-half above ground. It is divided into six rooms, with a transverse hall, 
on the tame plan as the stories above, the rooms being intended for a chemical 
laboratory, clothes room, wash room, storage, &c. 
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In regard to the important matter of heating and ventilation, two methods en* 
gaged the attention of the controllers. The first was, to generate all the heat in 
one large chamber in the center, and send it thence, north and south, to the ends 
of the building. The objection to tliis plan was the difficulty of producing, in con- 
nection with it, a proper ventilation. To secure good ventilation in an aparunent, 
it is necessary to establish a current through it. The air must be brought in at 
one end and carried out at the other cud. The ventiducts for carrying off the air, 
after it has been used, must be, as nearly as possible, opposite to the warm flues 
by which the pure air is introduced ; consequently, if the hot air chamber were 
placed in the centre of the building, the ventiducts would have to be in the ex- 
treme enda. But the end walls, in a building standing apart ft'om others, and cn- 
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tirely ezpoMcl to the external atmoiphere, are nataraHy oolder than thoie in the 
oenter ; they would oonaeqnently chill the yenttdnota, and thereby greatly impair 
their effiotency in carrying off the fool air. 

Beaidea ibia, in order that the ventidnota may be perfectly reliable in aD 
weathers, it ia neceisary that some artificial means should be used for increasing 
the current by rarefying the air within them. Thia is ordinarily done by introduc- 
ing, within the ventiduct, a jet of buminff gaa, or a small store. The trouble and 
expense of such an apparatus is greatly mcreased by multiplying the number of 
places where it must be applied. It was, therefore, very desirable, that the venti- 
ducts should be all brought together into one general tube before going out of the 
roo£ One good fire maintained within it would then suffice for the whole build- 
ing. But this arrangement would be impracticable if the warm-air fluea were to 
radiate from the center, and the ventiducts be placed at the extremities. 

It was, therefore, determined to take the other method, namely, to centralise the 
ventilating apparatus, and generate the heat at the extremities. This is done by 
four of the largest size furnaces, two being placed at each end of the building, an^ 
the heat sent inwards towards the center. This is indicated by the position of the 
hot air flues, which are all placed in the north and south walls of the several apart- 
ments. The ventiducts being at the opposite ends of these apartroenta, all occur 
in the walls that line the central hall, and are all brought together into one large 
tube or duct in the loft. This tube, which is aliout seven feet in diameter, is eqiul 
in capacity to that of all the separate ducts combined. It passes out ten feet 
beyond the roof, and is surmounted by one of Emerson's ventilating caps, with a 
disc of about ten feet diameter. Into this large tube or chamber, just bdow the 
roof, a coal stove is introduced, by which a large amount of hot air may be gener- 
ated, and an impetus may be given to the ascending current to any extent that is 
desired. 

This part of the arrangement ia deemed especially important In dear, cold 
weather, when the furnaces are in action, and a current of warm air is constantly 
setting into one extremity of an apartment, it is not difiicuH to establish and main- 
tain an ascending exit current firom the other end. The air is forced into the 
ventiduct by the constant pressure from the other end. Moreover, it enters the 
ventiduct fdready warmer than the external air. The ventiduct itself becomes 
warmed ; and bo the current, once established, perpetuates itself. But when the 
furnaces are not in operation, nothing of this sort takes place. And yet, this occurs 
precisely in those parts of the year, when ventilation in a school-room is most 
needed, viz. : in moderate weather, when it is not warm enough to open the doors 
and windows, and yet not cold enough to maintain a fire. At such times, the stove 
in the kift, acting directly and powerfully upon the ventiduct, will at all times create 
an ascending current, sucking 4he foul air up, as it were, from the several apart- 
ments, and thereby causing fresh air to enter from the other extremities. The 
position of the windows, directly opposite the ventiducts, gives a special facility for 
this purpose, when the furnaces are not in action. The windows, at such times, 
take the place of the warm air flues in supplying a stream of fresh air. 

The following additional particulars may be mentioned in regard to the apparatus 
for heating and ventilation. The flues are all made large, both those for the ad- 
mission, and those for the exit of the air. The dimensions of the several ducts are 
given in the engravings. In the large lecture room, the two warm air flues have 
together a capacity of about six square feet ; and the two ventiducts for the same 
have, together, a capacity of twelve square feet. In the class-rooms, which are 
thirty-eight feet by twenty-two, the warm air flues average one and one-sixth 
square feet, and the ventiducts two and one-third square feet In all the rooms, 
the warm air is introduced at the bottom of the apartment, as near as possible to 
the level of the floor ; and the ordinary opening for the escape of the foul air ia 
also on the level with the floor, at the opposite extremity, so as to sweep constantly 
the lower stratum of air, in which the pupil is immersed. The ventiducts are also 
supplied with openings at the ceiling, to be used, not in ordinary, but whene^ . 
needed, to get rid of excessive heat In reckoning the advantages of the buidiii|f, 
hi respect to pure air, especial emphasis should be given to the commendible height 
of the oeilinga. Each apartment has a large volume of air at its disposal, in pro- 
portion to the area of ita floor ; and it ia obvious, that the air of a room eight or ten 
foet high, ia much more rapidly vitiated than that of one fifteen or twenty feet high. 

17 
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Goramenoiiig from nmn beginniiigi, m 1838, with caaitf dzty-thrce i 
four profeMon, and with a charaoter not mneh heyond that now attaiaed by onr 
best Grammar Soboola, the High School has gradnally enlarged its corps of pro- 
fessors, its number of stndenti, and its eoofse of stadies, nniil it has aasomed, m 
poblio estimation, the rank, as from the Legislature of the Commonwealth, it has 
received the distinetive attribates of a ooUege. The minimum age for admissioii 
was originally twelve, and few stndenti were then admitted much beyond that age. 
The minimum age for admisaon ii now thirteen, while the actual age of those ad- 
mitted, averages nearly fifteen. The preparati ry studies at the same time have 
been nearly cb>nbled, raising thereby, in a eorrei ponding degree, the charaoter and 
studies of the Grammar Schoola, and of the whole connected series of schoola 
below them. 

The number of students in attendance on the High Sohocd, daring the last six 
years, has been oonstantly a little over 500, and it is at this time 516. During the 
fifteen years that the High School haa existed, 2,805 students have been admitted 
to its privil^2;es, of whom 2,289 have entered upon the active duties of life, and are 
to be found in almost every walk of profesBiona], commercial, and mechanical busi- 
ness. These young men, it is true, did not all complete the foil course of study. 
Some of them were not more than a year, a few not more than six months, in the 
school. Yet, of the great majority of them, it is evident tiiat they were k>nff 
enough in the institution to have received from it an abiding moral and intellcctofu 
influence. The average time of their continuance in the school, was over two 
years, while many of them completed the full course of four years. The institu- 
tion, therefore, young as it is, may justly claim to have conducted through a liberal 
course of study, more young men, even in this infimcy of its career, than some of 
our most honoi«d colleges, which have already celebrated their hundredth anni- 
versary. The graduates o[ the High School are admitted, without further prepa- 
ration, to the study of law, medicine and divinity. As teachers, they are rapidly 
placing themselves in the front ranks of the profesiion. Our oWn public schooli 
have felt the benefit of their influence, and applications are constantly received for 
their services, in organizing and conducting important educational establishments 
in other states. The alumni of the High School have fumiihed the most success- 
ful reporters for the United States Senate and House of Representatives. Large 
numbers of them are engaged in civil engineering, and not a few of them are con- 
nected with that important scientific undertaking, the United States Coast Survey. 
They are engineers in the Japan Expedition, surgeons in the navy of the United 
States, miners and merchants in CaUfomia, and engaged, it is believed, in some 
capacity, in every State in the Union. 

All Uiese young men are bound together by a fie of aficction for the public 
schools, and particularly for the High School, the etrength of which is even mora 
than proportionate to the benefit they have received. I have been often surprised 
at the liveliness and fervor of the interest which they have shown towards their 
Alma Mater. A large part of them, all who were in the school as long as two 
years, are united in a general society, known as the '^ Alumni Association," num- 
bering now 760. Beaides this, there are numerous smaller associations, meeting 
weekly as literary or debating societies, for the purposes of following up the intri- 
leotnal culture which they commenced at school. These associations differ from 
the ordinary literary societies in colleges, inasmuch as they do not consist of the 
undergraduates, but are made up entirely of those who have left school. Hiey 
discuss literary and scientific subjects, prepare essays and lectures, appoint commit- 
tees to report on questions of science or art, submitted by the members, and re- 
ceive communications on these subjects from such cf their members as have re- 
moved to other parts of the country. 

When it is recollected that the vast majority of this number settle in onr midst, 
that they are to be found in every walk of honorable enterprise, professional, mer- 
cantile luad mechanical, and that firom the chaiacter of the education which they 
. have received, they will natturally acquire positions of greater influence than others 
i#o have had less fevorable advantages, it is difficult to overestunate their growing 
importance as a body. There are certainly not less than eighteen hundred of these 
young men now engaged in active life in the city cf Philadelphia, at ages varying 
from fifteen to thirty. Such is the character which they have acquired among the 
citiaena tor snoceasf ol attention to whatever they undertake, that not a week ] 
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wHhont applicatioiw being reoeiyed at the school for lonie of its alamDi. Eliaible 
sHnatJons in the very best stores and counting houses in the city are ofiercd to them 
without solicitation. They are constantly advertised for, hoc nomine, in the pub- 
lic papers. These &ots would seein to indicate that the course of instruction and 
discipline provided by the controllers has been such as to fit the students of the 
High School for the actual wants of life. It is gratifying to observe, also, that the 
habits and the moral training, even more than the mtelleotual instruction, are 
constantly mentioned as among the qualities that have brought our alumni into 
request. 

OccnPATlOHS of the 2,107 mmZx who graduated or tejt during thv eleven veara ending 
July 72dy 1853.— Architects 5, Bakers 5, Blacksmiths 48, Blind Makers 2, Bookbinders 
19, Brewer 1, Bricklayers 47, Brickmakers 5, Brushmaker 1. Cabinetmakers 14, Ca- 
dets 3, Carpenters 166, Carvers and Gilders 2, Chairmakers 3, Chemists 12, Clerigy- 
men 9, Clerks 199, Coachmaker 1, Coachtrimroers 2, Conveyancers 76, Coopers 10, 
Copper-plate printers 2, Copper-smiths 2, Cordwainers 62, Curriers, 14, Cutlers 2. Den- 
tists 10, Druggists 69, Dyers 2. Engineers 51, Engravers 55. Fsrmers 95. Gas fitters 7, 
Gilders 4, Glasscutters 3, Goldbeater 1, Groeem 27. Hatters 13. Ironfounders 2, Iron 
lailingmaker 1. Jewellers 21. Lawyers 29, Locksmiths 3. Machinists 91 , Manufactur- 
ers 13, Mariners 48, Masons 4, Miller 1, Millwrights 3, Morocco dresser 1, Moulders 2. 
Painters 13, Paper hanger 1, Patternmakers 2, Physicians 34, Plasterers 2, Plough- 
maker 1, Plumbers 3, Potter 1, Printers 76. Saddlers 19, Sailmakers2, Ship Carpen- 
ters 9, Shipjoiners 2, Shipwrights 40, Silversmiths 2, Stereotypists 2, Stone cutters 9, 
Storekeepers 439, Surveyors 3. Tailors 15, Tanner 1, Teachers 72, Tinsmiths 8, To- 
bacconists 5, Turners 6, Type founders 4. Umbrellamakers 4, Upholsterer 1. Wateh- 
BBskers 6, Wesvere 5, Wheelwrights 8. Nqt ascertained 29. Deceased while pupib 
10.— Total, 2,107. 

Occupations of the Parente or Guardianeof thepupUe admitted^Jrom the openings Oc- 
tober 22d, 1 838, to July 1 6tA, 1853.— Asents 6, Aldermen 2, A rtists 3, Auctioneers 2. Ba- 
kers 24, Barbers 2, Blacksmiths 37, Blindmakers 2, Boarding-house keepers 13, Boiler- 
maker 1, Bonnet pressors 3, Bookbinders 12, Booksellers 5, Bottlers 3, Brassfounders tt. 
Brewers 11, Bricklayers 29, Brickmakers 14. Bridlebit makers 2, Brokers 28, Brush- 
makers 12, Button-maker 1, Butcher 1. Cabinetmakers 35, Cap-maker 1, Carder 1, 
Car-botlder 1, Carpenters 245, Carrier 1, Carters 24, Carvers and Gilders 3, Caulker 1, 
Chairmakers 6, Cnsise-driver 1, Chemists 4, Clergymen 41, Clerks and Accountants 
159, Coachmakers 6, Coachtrimmer 1, Coal dealers 8, Coal viewer 1, Coffee roaster I, 
Coiners 2, Collectors 6, Combmakers 13, Comedians 2, Commission Merchants 11, 
Conductors 3, Confectioners 10, Contractor 1, Conveyancers 9, Coopers 16, Copper- 
plate printer 1, Copper-smiths 1, Corders 3, Cordwainers 128, County Commissioner 1, 
Curriers 18, Custom-house officers 3, Cutlers 2. Ds^jiuerTeolyuists 2, Dealers 22, Den- 
tists 14, Distillers 10, Draymen 4, Drovers 3, Druggists 29, Dry goods Merchants 12, 
Dyers 10, Dye-sinkers 1. Editors 2, Engineers 11, Kngraver8 21. Farmers 42, Fisher- 
men 7, Floor Inspector 1, Frame maker I, Furriers 3. Gardeners 4, Gentlemen 4, Gen- 
tlewomen, (widows) 134. Gilders 4, Glass-blowers 5, Glove-maker I, Goldbeaters 2, 
Grocers 100, Gosger 1, Gunsmith 1. Hardware MerchanU 12, Hair-dresser 1, Halteis 
34, Hay Merchants 2, Horse dealers 2, Hose-makers 2, Hucksters 2. Ice-dealers 3, Im- 
porters 3, [nn-keepers 54, Iron-founders 8. Jewellers 16, Judges 6. Laborers 59, Lamp- 
maker 1, Lapidary 1, Lastniakers 3, Lawyers 35, Lime burner I, Livery Stable keep- 
ers 3, Locksmiths 4, Lumber Merchants 9. Machinists 47, Mantuamakers 35, Manufac- 
turers 73, Marble Mason 1, Mariners 36, Mast-Makers 2, Mathematical Instrument 
makers 6, Measurer snd Surveyor 1, Merchants 145, Militsry Cap maker 1, Millers 12, 
Milliners 10. Millwrights 3, Miners 2, Morocco-dressers 4, Musical Instrument maker 

1, Moulder 1. Organ builder 1, Oystermen 2. Painters 13, Paper Box makers 4, Paper- 
hangers 2, Paper manufacturer 1, Pattern-makers 3, Paviors 2, Pawnbrokers 4, PedlaiB 

2. Physicians 62, Piano forte makers 3, PIsne makers 2, Plasterers 20, Plumbers 6, 
Porters 2, Portrait Painters 2, Potters 2, Printers 42, Prison-keeper 1, Publisher 1, 
Pnmpmskers 4. Reedmaker 1, Refiner 1, Reporter I, Rigger 1. Saddlers 31, Sailma- 
keis 4, Sailing Masters 2, Salesmen 4, Sashmaker 1, Saw-makers 2, Sawyers 2, Scab 
maker 1, Seamstresses 28, Shipchandler 1, Shipjoiners 5, Shipsmiths 3, Shipwrigbls 
89, Shuttle-maker 1, Silver-platers 3, Silver-smiths 4, Skin dresser 1, Slater 1, Soap 
boilers 2, Spar makers 2, Spectacle makers 2, Spinner 1, Spooler 1, Spring makers 2, 
Stage drivers 3, Surch manufacturer 1, Stereotype-founders 2, Stockmakers 2, Stone 
cotters 17, Stone Masons 5, Storekeeners 139, Stove finisher 1, Stove maker 1, Su- 
perintendent of Gas Works 1, Surgical Instrument makers 10, Surveyors 2, Suspender 
maker 1. Tailoresses 7, Tailors 86, Tallow Chandlers 4. Tanners 5, Teachers 49, Tin- 
smiths 16, Tobacconists 16, Traders 4. Tube maker 1, Turners 9, Type-founders 4. 
Umbrella makers 8, Undertakers 2, Upholsters 4. Vamisher 1, Victuallers 22. Warpers 
2, Wstchmakers 12, Watchmen 13, Weavers 39, Weigh Master 1, WheelwrighU 14, 
Whipmaker 1, Worker in Metal 1.— ToUl. 2,805w 
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PuLRB or HuoHtt' Girr High School or CiNcnmATL 

The Haghes City High School is one of two Public Hicrh Schools, 
sottained partly out of two truBt estates^ known as the " Woodward" 
and " Hughes" Funds, by the City of Cincinnati, as part of its system 
of public instruction. This system has grown ud to its present extent 
and usefulness since 1S28-9. when Col. Andrew Mack carried through 
the Legislature of Ohio, a bill for a special act, imposing a tax of $7,000 
upon the city, for the erection of suitable buildings in the several wards, 
and an annual tax of $7,000 in each subsequent year, which, together 
with the State appropriation, was to be applied to the support of com- 
mon schools. Under this act, the system was commenced, and in 1834, 
it was better grounded and greatly extended by an act authorizing the 
City Council to build substantial school-houses, and to provide for the 
support of common schools therein at the expense of the cit^r. Accord- 
ingly, the city was divided into districts, and in the course of four years 
nine buildings were erected, at an expense of $96,000— which, in loca- 
tion, size, and arrangement^ were greatly in advance of the then gen- 
erallv received notices of school architecture. From year to year the 
number of houses has been increased, to meet the demands of the grow- 
ing population, and the style and fixtures greatly improved. The care 
of the schools is committed to a Board of Trustees and Visitors, one 
for each ward, elected by the legal voters thereof. 

In 1845, the board were autnorized to establish schools of different 
grades, and in 1847, a Central High School was orcranized under the 
charge of Prof H. H. Barney, who has just (1853,) been elected State 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

in 1850, the Legislature authorized the appointment of a Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, *^ whose duty it should be to visit and suner- 
intend all the common schools of the city, and, under the direction ot the 
board of trustees and visitors of common schools, to establish such course 
of studies, rules, and regulations as may be deemed best calculated to 
promote the proflress and well being of said schools." 

In 1852, the Woodward and Hughes Funds, amounting to $300,000, 
and yielding an annual income of over $6,000, were united for the pur- 
pose of sustaining two High Schools, in different sections of the city — 
with the same requisites for admission and course of study, and open to 
both sexes. 

For the Hughes City High School a lot on FJfth-street was pur- 
chased for $18,000, and a building, of which the following diagrams 
present the size, and internal accommodations, was completed in 1853, 
at an expense of $20,000. 

The system of Public Instruction in Cincinnati, embraces : 

I. District schools— one for each of the twelve districts, into which the 
city is divided for school purposes. Each school is classified into four 
sections or grades, and the pupils pass from the lowest to the next high- 
est on examination, which is held twice a year. In 1850, there were 
6,740 pupils, under 148 teachers, of whom 124 were females. 

II. German English Schools— three in number, are intended for the 
special accommodations of children bom of German parents— and who 
are taught both ihe German and English language. In 1S50, there were 
tliree schools, twenty-four teachers, and twenty-three hundred pupils. 

III. Evening Schools. Cincinnati was one of the first cities to pro- 
vide this class of schools for children who could not attend the day schools, 
and for adults whose early education had been neglected. In 1850, 
there were six schools, open five evenings in the week from October to 
February, with about six hundred pupils. 

IV. High Schools— of which there are now (1853) two. 
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Public High School. 

In the preceding pages we have presented a variety of plans for 
the construction and internal arrangements of buildings designed and 
erected for Public High Schools. Whenever and wherever the 
interest of the community can be sufficiently awakened to call for a 
public school of the grade generally understood by the term High 
School, there will be no difficulty in raising the funds necessary to 
erect and furnish a suitable edifice for the accommodation of the 
school. It may not, then, be amiss in this place to present a few 
considerations and facts bearing upon the establishment of a school 
of this grade in every large village and city in our country. 

By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or 
common school for the older and more advanced scholars of the 
community in which the same is located, in a course of instruction 
adapted to their age, and intellectual and moral wants, and, to some 
extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common or public in the 
same sense in which the district school, or any lower grade of school 
established and supported under a general law and for the public 
benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the children of the 
community to which the school belongs, under such regulations as 
to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require, 
or the community may adopt. A Public High School is not neces- 
sarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, 
or an assessment or rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination 
of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public or com- 
mon school in the sense of being cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be 
truly a public school, a High School must embrace in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued there than 
in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private 
school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common— common 
because it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the 
poorest family in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea 
of such a school, to call it a Public High School, if the course of 
instruction pursued in it is not higher and better than can be got in 
public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the wants of 
the wealthiest and best educated families, or, if the course of instruc- 
tion is liberal and thorough, and at the same time the worthy and 
talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. The school, to be common practically, must be 
both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a scnoui must 
accrue to the whole community. It must be shown to be a common 
benefit, a common interest, which cannot be secured so well, or at 
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all, except through the medium of taxation. What, then, are the 
adi-antages which may reasonably be anticipated from the establish- 
ment of a Public High School, properly organized, instructed, and 
supervised ? 

First. Every thing which is now done in the several district 
schools, and schools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a 
shorter time, because the teachers will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of devoting the time and attention now required by few of the 
older and more advanced pupils, and can bestow all their tame and 
attention upon the preparatory studies and younger children. These 
studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and attainments 
of the pupils. A right beginning can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, 
which are indispensable to all sound education. All this will be 
done under the additional stimulus of being early and thoroughly 
fitted for the High School. 

Sec(md. A High School will give completeness to the S3rstem of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and diiscipline which cannot 
be profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade 
of schools — ^those which are established for young children, — require 
a large use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change 
of place and position on the part of the pupils. The higher branches, 
especially all mathematical subjects, require patient application and 
habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, which can with 
difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplici^ of 
distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations of 
this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation^ 
and the undivided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course 
of instruction provided in the High School will be equal in extent 
and value to that which may be given in any private school, academy, 
or female seminary in the place, and which is now virtually denied 
to the great mass of the children by the burdensome charge of 
tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School 
should not be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the 
female sex, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and 
teachers, iu determining the manners, morals, and intelligence of the 
whole community, leaves no room to question the necessity of pro- 
viding for the girls the best means of intellectual and moral culture. 
The course of instruction should embrace the first principles of 
natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive genius and 
practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered ; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred 
studies, which are directly connected with success in the raried 
departments of domestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce 
with gardenmg, agriculture, the manufacturing and domestic arts 
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such studies as astronomy, physiology, the history of our own stato 
and nation, the principles of our state and national constitutions, 
political economy, and moral science ; in fine, such a course of study 
as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New England, 
and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may desire 
it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful 
manners, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of 
health, thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest station in life. When such a course is provided 
and carried out, the true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third. It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community from 
which it gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely exclusively on 
the district school are isolated, and are condemned to an inferior 
education, both in quality and quantity ; they are cut off from the 
stimulus and sympathy which the mingling of children of the same 
age from different parts of the same community would impart The 
benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country dis- 
tricts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, from the 
establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. The number of young men and young women who will 
receive a thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to be 
teachers, will increase from year to year ; and the number who will 
press up to the front ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
the palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportion to their number than 
from the city districts. It will do both classes good, the children of 
the city, and the children of the country districts, to measure them- 
selves intellectually in the same fields of study, and to subject tho 
peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and awk- 
wardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality 
and flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal 
action and reaction. The isolation and estrangement which now 
divide and subdivide the community into country and city clans, 
which, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, will give place to 
tho frequent intercourse and esteem of individual and family friend- 
ship, commenced in the school-room, and on the play-ground of the 
school. The school will thus become a bond of union, a channel of 
sympathy, a spring-head of healthy influence, and stimulus to the 
whole community. 

Fourth, The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be en- 
joyed by children of the same age from families of the most diverse 
circumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing 
up together to the same high attainments in knowledge and charac- 
iBXf will be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and the 
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less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing or caring to 
know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary distinc- 
tions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal oppor- 
tunities of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its 
best fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to 
all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth and fortuno. 
From many obscure and humble homes in the city and in the country, 
will be called forth and trained inventive talent, productive skill, in- 
tellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, which will add to tho 
general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and 
carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims to 
bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth, 'Fhe influence which the annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the High School, will operate 
as a powerful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the 
lower schools. The privileges of the High School will be held 
forth as the reward of exertion in the lower grade of schools ; and 
promotion to it, based on the result of an impartial examination, will 
form an unobjectional standard by which the relative standing of the 
different schools can be ascertained, and will also indicate the studies 
and departments of education to which the teachers in particular 
schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, 
and those who do not reach the High School, will be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth. While the expenses of public or common schools will 
necessarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this class, 
in addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditures 
for education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schools of the same relative standing will be discontinued 
for want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called 
for by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
heal&y competition will necessarily exist between the public and 
private schools of the highest grade, and the school or schools which 
do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estima- 
tion. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, clas- 
sification, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public 
school is always better than the private. From the uniform experi- 
ence of those places where a High School has been established, it 
may be safely stated, that there will be an annual saving in th«9 
expenses of education to any community; equal to one half the amount 
paid for tuition in private schools, and, with this saving of expense, 
there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. The successful establishment of a High School, by im- 
proving the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a 
better public sentiment on the subject than has heretofore existed, 
and the schools will be regarded as the common property, the com- 
mon glory, the common security of the whole community. The 
wealthy will feel that the small additional tax required to establish 
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and Btutaia this Bchool, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition 
for the education of their own children in private schools, at home 
and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and 
in the number of families which will resort to the place where it is 
located, as a desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed 
for a good education. The poor will feel that, whatever may betide 
them, their children are bom to an inheritance more valuable than 
lands or shops, in the free access to institutions where as good an 
education can be had as money can buy at home or abroad. The 
stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions which public 
or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the orphan, the 
deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits 
of mind, to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business, to sound moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful man- 
ners. And in what balance, it has well been asked in reference to 
the cost of good public schools, as compared with these advantages, 
shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, energetic, polished, 
and virtuous citizens ? How much would a community be justified 
in paying for a physician who should discover or practice some mode 
of treatment through which many lives should be preserved ? How 
much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, should 
secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost ? How much for a minister of religion who should 
be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and per- 
suading them to the exertion of their best powers for the common 
good ? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from 
the first principles of science onward, should produce some improve- 
ment that should enlarge all the comforts of society, not to say a 
steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph ? How much for the patriotic 
statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior of his country ? 
How much for the well-instructed and enterprising merchant who 
should suggest and commence the branches of business that should 
bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength ? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for 
centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School 
would produce one such person, it would be useless to prophesy. 
But it is certain that it would produce many intelligent citizens, 
intelligent men of business, intelligent servants of the state, intelli- 
gent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
spheres, would repay to any community much more than they and 
all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, in 
twenty years, will be lessened by the existence of a school which 
will continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to 
become not burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School 
has been opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a 
private school of the same grade, — wherever a good school-house, 
good regulations, (for admission, attendance, studies, aol books,) 
good teachers, and good supervision have been provided. 
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The Principal of the Latin High School of Boston, in a letter 
written 1846, says, — 

" There is no institution so trnly republican as such a school as this. While wv, 
the present teachers, were undergraduates of the school, the rich sent their sons 
to the school because it was the best that could be found. They ascertained that 
it was not a source of contamination, but that their boys learned here to compare 
themselves with others, and to feel the necessity of something more that mere 
vxaltA to gain consideration. At that time, poor men sent their sons hither be- 
cause they knew that they here would get that education which thev could afford 
to give them in no other way. They gained too hj intercourse with their wealthiei 
mates a polish of exterior manners, and an mtellectual turn of mind which 
their friends could appreciate and perceive, allhoagh they could not tell what it 
was that had been acquired. Oflentimes also the poor boy would take the lead 
of his more pampered classmate, and take the honors of the school. 

In a class lately belonging to the school were two boys, one the son of a man 
of extreme wealth, whose property cannot be less than S&0O,OOO; and the other 
the son of an Irish laborer employed by the city at a dollar a day to sweep the 
streets. The latter boy was the better scholar.^' 

The Principal of the English High School in a letter writes, — 

" The school under my charge is pricipally composed of what are called the 
middling' classes of our city. At present, about one third of my pupils are sons 
of merclbants ; the remainmg two thirds are sons of professional men, mechan- 
ics and others. Some of our best scholars are sons of coopers, lamplighters, 
and day laborers. A few years ago, he who ranked, the last year of his course, 
as our third scholar, was the soa of a lamplighter, and worked three nights per 
week, during his whole course, to save his father the expense of books, 6cc^ 
while at school. This year my second (if not the first,) scholar, is a cooper's 
son. We have several sons of clergymen of distinction and lawyers of emi- 
nence. Indeed, the school is a perfect example of the poor and the rich, meet- 
ing on common ground and on terms quite democratic. 

The Principal of theiHigh School for girls in Newburyport, writes, 

" The Female High School was established by the town of Newburyport 
nearly three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire of its princi* 
pal advocates to make it such a school, in respect to the course of instruction, 
and facilities for acquiring knowledge, and lay mg the foundation for usefulness, 
as should so successfully compete with our best private schools, as to supersede 
their necessity." 

"A few days afler we were organized, a gentleman came into the school- 
room to make some inquiries respecting the classes of societ]^ most fully rep- 
resented amongst us. I was totally unable lo give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could form 
no idea as to who were the children of roor parents, or of those in better cir- 
cumstances. I mentioned the names of^ the parents of several, which I had 
just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, who, at that moment, it lieing recess, were walking down the 
room, with their arms closely entwined about each other's necks. * The first 
of the two,' said the gentleman, ' is a daughter of one of our first merchants, 
the other has a father worse than none, who obtains a livelihood from one of the 
lowest and most Questionable occupations, and is himself most degraded ' 
These two young ladies were classmates for more than two years, and very 
nearly equal in scholarship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident 
no circumstances of station in life can ever impair. 

''We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, in 
the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and ihey a.ssociate most freely 
with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, perhaps, toil 
day afler day, at a wash-tun, without fear of contamination, or, as I honestly 
believe, a thought of the differences which exist. I have, at present, both ex- 
tremes under my charge — the child of affluence and the child of low parentage 
and deep poveny. As my arrangements of pupils in divisions, Ace. are, mosid 
them, alphabetical, it of\en happens that the two extremes are brought together. 
This never causes a murmur, or look of dislike. 
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A member of the School Committee of Worcester, Mass., writes : 

" Oar High School is exceedingly popular wiih all classes, and in the school- 
rooms and on the play-grounds, the cnildren of the richest and poorest mingle 
with perfect eqaanty. No assumption,— no jealousy are seen among them. I 
have been charmed with this republican and Christian character of the school. 
1 have seen the children of parents whose wealth was estimated by hundreds of 
thousands, in the same school-room with children (and those last among the 
best scholars of their class) whose parents have been assisted year aAer year 
by individual charity. The manners, habits, and moral sentiments of this 
school are as pare and high as in any academy, or female seminary of the 
same grade in the commonwealth. 

" To the improvements of our public schools, which has been going steadily 
forward since 1825, does this town owe more of its prosperity, its large acces- 
sion of families from abroad, especially of industrious and skillful mechanics 
than to all other causes combined. As a mere investment of capital, men c. 
Wealth everywhere cannot do better with a portion of their property than 
to build elegant and attractive school-houses, and open in them free schools 
of the highest order of instruction. They will then see gathering around 
them men, it may be, of small means, but of practical skill, and moral and 
industrious habits; that class of femilies who &el that one of the great ends 
of life is to educate their children well." 

A correspondent from Brattloboro', .Vt., writes : 

** In the same school-room, seated side bv side, accoiding to age and attain- 
ments, are eighty children, representing all classes and conditions in society. 
The lad or miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the 
side of anpther whose expense oi instruction is five cents per anwum. They 
play cordially and happil^r on the same grounds, and pursue the same studies — 
the former fremiently mcited by the native superiority and practical good sense 
of the latter. While the contact corrects the factitious gentility and false ideas 
of superiority in the one, it encourages cleanliness and good breeding in the 
other.^* 

The history of the High School in Providence is the history of 
almost every similar institution. 

" The High School was the only feature of our system which encountered 
much opposition. When first proposed, its bearings on the schools below, and 
in various ways on the cause ol education in the city, was not clearly seen. Il 
was opposed because it was " aristocratic," " because it was unconstitutional 
to tax property for a city college," " because it would educate children above 
workine for their support," " because a poor boy or girl would never be Keen in 
it"— ^and for all such contradictory reasons. Before it became a part of the 
ftystem, the question of its adoption, or rejection, was submitted directly to the 
people, who passed in its favor by a vote of two thirds of all the legal voters of 
the city. Even afler this expression of popular vote in its favor, and after the 
building for its accommodauon was erected, there was a considerable minority 
who circulated a petition to the City Council against its going into operation. 
But the school was opened, and now it would be as easy to strike out tne whole 
or any other feature of the system as this. Its influence in giving stimulus and 
steadiness to the workings of the lower grade of schools,— in giving thorough- 
ness and expansion to the whole course of instruction,— in assistmg to train 
teachers for our city and country schools, — and in bringing together the older 
and more advanced pupils, of either sex, from families of every profession, oc- 
cupation and location in the city, many of whom, but for the opportunities of 
this school, would enter on the Susiness and duties of life with an imperfect 
education — has demonstrated its own usefulness as a part of the system, and 
has converted its opponents into Ihends." 

Testimony of the same character might be adduced from Phila 
delphia, Jewell, New Orleans, «nd every place where a school of 
this grade has been established. 

The growth and influence of a Public High School, when liberally 
sustained, is admirably illustrated in the history of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia. 
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Normal Schools, or Tracrers' Seminarirb. 

By a Normal \ School, or Teacbera' Seminary, is meant an insti- 
tution for the training of young men and young women who aim to 
be teachers, to a thorough and practical knowledge of the duties of the 
school-room, and to the best modes of reaching the heart and intel- 
lect, and of developing and building up the whole character of a 
child. It aims to do for the young and inexperienced teacher, all 
that the direction and example of the master-workman, and all that 
the experience of the workshop do for the young mechanic — all that 
the naval and military schools do for those who lead in any capacity 
in the army or navy — ^all that the law school, or the medical school, 
or the theological seminary do for the professions of law, medicine, 
or theology. In every department of mechanical, artistic, or profes- 
sional labor, the highest skill is attained only after long and appro- 
priate training under wise superintendence ; and the Normal School 
aims to impart this previous training by providing a thorough course 
of instruction, under competent teachers, with reference to teaching 
the same things to others. This course of instruction involves the 
whole art of teaching — ^a knowledge of human nature, and of a 
child's nature in particular — of the human mind, and especially of a 
child's mind, and of the order in which its several faculties should 
be called into exercise ; of the best motives by which good habits 
of study can be cultivated in the young ; of Uie arrangement and 
classification of scholars, and of the best means and appliances for 
securing obedience and order, and keeping alive an interest in the 
daily exercises of the school. And this art of teaching must bo 
illustrated and exemplified by those who are to apply it, in a model 
school. The idea of such a school is not a mere speculation of 
ardent benevolence— it is an existing reality in this country as well 
as in Europe. 

The first school specially destined for educating and training 
teachers in the principles and practice of their profession, was in- 
stituted by the Abb6 de La Salle, while Canon of the Cathedral at 
Rheims, in 1681, and was perfected into the Institute of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, in 1684. 

In 1697, Augustus Herman Franks founded, in connection with 
bis orphan school at Halle, a teacher's class composed of poor stu- 
dents, who assisted him certain hours in the day in his schools, in 
return for their board and instruction. Out of these, he selected, 
about the year 1704, twelve, who exhibited the right basis of piety, 
knowledge, and aptness to teach, and constituted them his '^ Semi- 
narium PraBcepiorum" or Teachers Seminary. These pupils re- 
ceived separate instruction for two years, and acquired a due 
degree of practical skill, in the classes of the same general estab- 
lishment. I'eachers thus trained, and hundreds of others, who re- 
sorted to Halle, to profit by the organization and spirit of the 
schools of Franko, disseminated a knowledge of better methods of 
school organization and instruction throughout Europe, in the 
course of the next half century. 

In 1733, the first regular seminary for teachers in Prussia was 
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established in Pomerania, and the second at Beriin, in 1748, by 
Hecker, a pupil of Franke. By a royal ordinance in 1752, Frederic 
2d enjoined that all vacancies in the country schools on the crown 
lands, in certain sections of his kingdom, should be supplied by ipw 
piis from Becker's Seminary. The King at the same time allowed 
an annual stipend for the support of twelve alumni of this establish- 
ment, a number which in 1788 was raised to sixty. In 1773, the 
chools established at Rekahn, in Brandenburg, became the model 
schools to which young men resorted from every part of Germany 
to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction. 
Prior to 1800, there were but six of these institutions in Prussia.. 
But it is the pride and glory of this monarchy, that in periods of the 
greatest national distress and disaster, when the armies of France 
were desolating her fields, occupying her citadels, and diverting her 
revenues, the great work of improving her schools was never lost 
sight of. The establishment of teachers' seminaries still went for- 
ward; that at Konigsburg in 1809, at Branersburg in 1810, and at 
Breslau in 1812. But not content with establishing these semina- 
ries at home, the most promising young teachers were sent into 
other countries to acquire a knowledge of all improvements in the 
science and art of education. 

Normal Schools were introduced into Hanover in 1757 ; into Aus- 
tria in 1767; into Switzerland in 1805; into France in 1808 ; into 
Holland in 1816 ; into Belgium in 1843, and into England in 1843. 

In Prussia and most of the German States, there are now enough 
of these institutions to supply the demand for teachers in the pubUc 
schools. Saxony, with a population less than that of the State of 
New York, supports five Normal Schools, and Saxe-Weimar, with a 
population less than that of Connecticut, supports two. Prussia, with 
a population of fourteen millions, has at this time forty-nine semina- 
ries, in which there are nearly three thousand teachers. At the end 
of three years after leaving the seminary, the young teachers return 
for a re-examination. 

In Great Britain, after years of strenuous effort on the part of the 
friends of popular education, the importance of Normal Schools as 
the chief means for improving the qualifications of teachers, has 
been recognized by the Government. The Training School at 
Chelsea, (called St. Mark's College,) under the management of the 
National Society, the Normal and Model School of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Battersea Training School, and the 
Model School of the Infant School Society in England, the Model 
School of the National Board for Ireland, the Normal Schools at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in Scotland, are ail aided out of the annual 
parliamentary grant (or education. 

In this country, the claims of these institutions were first distinctly 
presented by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn., in 
1825, and by James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass., in a series of 
essays on the subject, and by William Russell, of Boston, in tVie 
Journal of Education for 1826. One fact is certain, the improve- 
ment of schools in every country has followed hand in hand with the 
establishment, npiltiplication, and improvement of Normal Schools. 

io 
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Plans and Desceiptions of the MASSAonnsEiTs Noriial 
School-Houses. 

Tbb following plans and descriptions are copied from the " Tenth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education/' with the 
permission of the Hon. Horace Mann, br whose indefatigable labors these 
Institations were founded, seconded as his efforts were by the munificent 
donation of the sum of ten thousand dollars, fh)m the Hon. Edmund Dwight, 
of Boston. 

These buildings were erected partly out of the contribution of $5000, sub- 
scribed originally by the friends of Mr. Mann, as a testimony of t^ir esteem 
for his public services, and. at his suggestion, invested in this way — thus con- 
r^rUng these edifices into tne monuments of their generosity, and of his self* 
v^iifice. 

Bbidgewater State Normal School-Housi. 
Fif . 1.— Feoht Butatioh. 




This edifice is constructed of wood, and is sixty-four feet by forty-two, and 
two stories in height The npper story is divided into a principal school 
room, forty-one feet br forty, and two recftatioo-r^K)na, coco trvntr fir«t br» 
twelve, and is designed for the Nv imal 8chooL The lower sl^iy is dtted ii» 
lor a Model School 



KASSACHUSETTS STATB MOUUt ilCHOOlrHOUBBS 
BuDOBWATiR Stats Nouial ScHooi^Hoim. 
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D, D— Doon, one for males, the other for females. E, E— HaU-entrxes, 
into which the doors D, D open, 19 feet by 15. A, A— Stainrays, leading 
ilrom the entries to the Normal School-roouL M, S, It--Model Sdhooi-room, 
40 feet by 24, with sinffle seats and desks. H— Entry-way, 6 feet 8 inches 
wide, for Model School scholars. At each end of this entry is an oatside 
door, for the entrance of the Model School scholars— a separate entrance for 
each sex. O, F— Laboratory and chemical room, or lectore-room, connectea 
by ibhiing doors. The two rooms 40 feet by 10. B, 0— Back stairways. 
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WcnriBLD Stati Normal ScBoox^Hovn. 

Fif. 5.— LowBR Stobt. 




MASSACHUBBTTB OTATB MOKIIAL 8CflOOL-HOUSB& 
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WinriBLD State Nosmal School-Hocse. 
Fig, 8/— tTms Btoet. 




8, S — StairwaySi leading from entiy to Normal School-room. N, S. R— 
Normal School-room, 38 feet by 37. e, e— Single seats, d, d— Double deskf. 
P, P— Platform, with recesses in the partition behind for a libraiy. c, c— 
Cloaeta for apparatus. R, R— -Recitation-rooms, one 23 feet by 11, the other 
tt feet by 10|. 
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Feaminobam State Noemal SoHooL-Hovn. 

The State Normal School at Fnuningham ia designed for female teaohenjOid 
waa originally established at Lexington, in July, 1838, and remoTed to West 
Newton in 1846, and to Framingham in 1853. In each instanoe, as larger and 
better aooommodations were demanded, the location was determined mainly by 
the liberality of ihe citizens, in olfering greater fiicilities than other towns tat ^ 
improTement of the pupils. 

In 1853, the legidature appropriated six thousand dollars, to defray tke ex- 
pexaes of proTiding a more commodious site and bnSlding, and the neoeasary 
appurtenances and apparatus for the accommodation of the Normal School. 
eetEibliBhed at West Newton, to be expended for thst purpose by the Board of 
EducatioD, which was directed to receive propositions from towns or individuals 
m aid of the object, and to make such selection as would best subeerre the inter- 
ests and accommodate the wants of the school. The Board selected a site in tho 
town of Fhuningham, oflfered to them by aefreral of ita oitizens, the town itself 
having voted the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars toward the erection 
of the building, and the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company having also 
contributed the further sum of two thousand dollars for the same object. 

The lot contains four and three-quarters acres of land, situated a few rods sooth 
of the central village of the town, on the south-western slope of a hill of gentle 
declivity, pn^cted on the north by a grove of forest trees, and commanding a 
view of the surrounding country of wide extent and great beauty. The ncighbir- 
ing village is retired and quiet, contiuning three churches of different denominations, 
and a sufiBoient number of inhabitanti to afford homes for the pupils, while tha 
character of the people, owing to the absence of large manufacturing establiahments, 
to the predominance of agricultural pursuits, and the residence in the neighbor- 
hood of many g^^tlemen who have either retired from business, or pursue it in 
the city at a distance from their awgliiogs, » calculated to exercise a &vorable in- 
fluence upon the young ladies wbo will compose the school. 

The building is in the Norman st^e of architecture, sixty feet'square, two stories 
high, with an entrance arcade, of the same height, thuty-two feet in length and 
fourteen in width. 

The first story is finished, ten feet six indies in height, containing entrance faalli 
and stair-cases, a commodious lecture room, which can also be used as a recitation 
room, an apparatus room adjoining the latter, a large reoitation room, a dressing 
room, with rooms adjoining, containing water-closets and other conveniences. 

The second or principal story is finished, seventeen feet high, and is reached by 
two wide stair-cases, with two entrances to the school-room, which measures fifty- 
seven feet by thirty-six feet six inches, and has aooommodations for one hundred 
and twenty pupils, which nuiy be extended to one hundred and fifty, with a recita- 
tion room, a library, and the principal's room adjoining. The three last-mentioned 
rooms are finished, eight feetmx inches in height, and over them is a large redta- 
tion room, and a room for the wator cistem and storage. 

The entire interior of the two stories is heated by furnaces in the ceDar, and 
ventilated in a manner to insure a circulation of pure air at all timea. 

The house, (with fiimiture, fence, and appurtenances,) cost $15,750.00, and waa 
dedicated by an appropriate address, by George B. Emerson, which is published 
in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, of which he is one 
of the most efficient members. 

It moy be mentioned here, to the credit of the legislature of Massachusetts m 
1853, that, besides making an appropriation for the Normal School building above 
described, and for the erection of a fourth Normal School-house at Salem, and to 
M pupils to prolong their attendance at these schools, forty-eight State scholar- 
ahips in the oolleged'of Massachusetts were established, to provide for the educfr- 
iioQ and trainhig of young men for the office of principal teacher in the Higl 
Schools of the State. To each scholarship the sum of $100 per annum, for fow 
▼ears, is guarantied. The appointments are made by the Bioard of Educatioa. 
To George B. Emerson. Esq., belongs the credit of bringing this subjeet befors 
the committee of the legislature in a manner to command their unanimoni 
approval. Mr. Emerson was the author of the menaorial to the legislature, iv 
behalf of Normal Schools, in 1835. 
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V. T— Ventiktiiig Dnoli. 8. F— Smoke Fluo. Rr—Regwten ftir Hot Air. 




Fif . 3.-^B00iip Floob. 
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PtAxs AXD Descbiftionb OF Statb Normal School at AlbaxTi 
Nbw You. 




Fif. 1.— PBRSPBcmrc 

The Nonnal School finr the State of New York was establiahed by an aet of 
the Legialatare, in 1844, *' for the instrnction and praotioe of Teachen of Com- 
mon Schods, in Ae aoience of Education and the art of Teaching,"— sooh an 
institution, having been first recommended to the Legislature by GoTernor De 
Wit Clinton, in his message to the Legislature in 1825, and again, in 1826, "as 
the best plan of obtaining able teachers that could be derived," and because it was 
well calculated to have "most benign influence on individual happiness and social 
prosperity." After an experiment of seventeen years, in trying to train teachers 
In dcpartmenti connected with certain academies — aided for this purpose out 
of the Dterature Fund — on the recommendation of Samuel Young, Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and through the eflforts of Calvin T. Hnlburd, Chairman of 
the Committee on Colleges, A^emies, and Common Schools, in the House of 
Representatives, Samuel S. Randall, Deputy Superintendent, Francis Dwight, 
Editor of the District School Journal, Prof, (now Bishop) Potter, the sum of 
$10,000 annually, for six years, was appropriated in 1844, for the support of a Nor- 
mal School. It went into operation on the 18th isX December, 1844, in a build- 
ing provided gratoitously by the city of Albany, and temporarily 6tted np for that 
purpose. 

In 1848, an aet was passed by the Legislature " for the permanent eatablishment 
of a State Normal School," appropriating $15,000 toward the erection of a suita- 
ble building. The following year an additional appropriation of $10,000 was made 
for its completion. A large and commodious edifice, (sse Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,) 
containing a dwelling-house for the Principal, has accordingly been erected on the 
comer of Lodge and Howard-streets, adjoining the State Geologioal and Agrioul- 
Inral Rooms. To this building the scho^ was removed on the 31st of July, 1849. 
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to be perfectlj inoffeniive,) 
Ac. for the Normal School ; 
and for kitchen, store-room, 
laandry, pantry, and other 
porpoMt of the family of the 
PrineipaL 
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B.B.B.B.B. Janitor*! 

C. Labomtory. 

D. AppaiatiM-room. 

E. Eatrance for ftmakt. 

F. Play-room and ealiithe- 

nio azereiM for 

G. Reeaption-room and 

ofBce of ichool. 
H. Bntraooe into privata 

library of Principal. 
L Dining-room of reiidenoa 

of Principal. 
J. Parlon of Principal. 
K. Entrance to retidenco ct 

Principal, 
i; Bmiitaalbrbotair. 
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B. 8. Experimental School. 
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6. ClotheiHroom for girls of E. S. 

H. Clothei-room for femalei of 
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Plimb ahd DasGBipnoN of thb Statb Normal School at New 
Britain, Conkecticut. 

Turn Normal School at New Britain, was incorporated in 1849, by an " Act for 
the e9tablishment of a State Normal School^^^ ** for the training of teachers in 
the art of instrocting and governing the Common Schools of ^he State.'' It was 
located at New Britain, by the Board of Trustees charged with its management, on 
account of the central position of the town, and its accessibility from every section 
by railroad ; and also in consideration of the liberal ofier, on the part of its citizens, 
to provide a snitable building, apparatus, and library, to the value of $16,000, for 
the use of the institution, and to place all the schools of the village under the man- 
agement of the Pk'inoipal of the Normal School, as Schools of I^tioe. 

The building provided for the accommodation of the Normal School' and 
Schools of Practice was erected by an association of citizens of New Britain, who 
were incorporated under the general law relating to " Joint Stock Corporations," 
with the name of the *^ Nkw Beitain Educational Fimn Association." 

Ihe Normal School building consists of a structure, 70 feet long by 42 fed 
broad, commenced for a town hall before the location of the Normal School in 
New Britain, (and since purchased,) and an additional structure, 76 feet by 48. 
The original building is three stories in height ; the new part, four. 

The basement embraces two passages, one for males and one for females, to the 
yard ; two large and convenient dressing-rooms ; four entrance halls, furnished 
with hooks for clothes, &e. There are a£o in the basement story a room for the 
accommodation of the Intermediate School ; a room for one of the Primary 
Schools ; a chemical laboratory ; a spacious wood and coal room : three furnace 
rooms, with furnaces and their fixtures complete, and so arranged that the heat 
from all the furnaces can be thrown into either one of the large apartments, while, 
in mild weather, the heat of either one of the furnaces can be diffused through the 
whole building. Connected with this story is a yard, two hundred feet long by one 
hundred wide ; three-fifths of it for the use of males, the remainder for females. 
The yard is surrounded and divided by a substantial, painted fence, six feet high. 
It is also provided with out-buildings of the most approved and convenient struc- 
ture, and a well, from which water may be drawn in either yard. 

TIm second story, besides the continuation of the above-named entries, containa 
a room for the Trustees, which, when not occupied by them, is used as a reception 
room ; five recitation rooms and a hall, divided into two apartments, for the accom- 
modation of the upper and lower divisions of the High School of the village. 

The third story is occupied by the normal school-room, 50 feet by 40, with two 
large daas-rooms, each 40 feet long by 35 broad, and a library and cabinet, 35 feet 
long l^ 13 feet broad, and an office for the principal. The fourth story, besides a 
hall, 72 feet by 20, which can be used for declamation, reading, &c., and a passage 
to the observatory, which is directly above it, contains four burge recitation rooms. 
The whole of the third and fourth stories are designed for tlie Normal School 
proper. 

The building was completed and opened, for the accommodation of the State 
Normal School and the schools of the village, as Model Schools and Schools of 
Practice, on the 4th of June, 1851, in the presence of the Governor, and other 
State officen, and both branches of the Legislature, with an address from the Su- 

E^rintendent of Common Schools, and a " Speech for Connecticut" by Rev. Horace 
ushnell, D. D. 

The building and grounds cost abont #25,000, toward which the State has appro- 
priated a bank bonus of $4,500, the balance (save $4,000) having been contributed 
hy citizens of New Britain, of whom Seth J. North subscribed $6,000. 

To those who should consnlt the plans of this building, with a view of adopting 
any fcfttores of the same in the construction of other buildings, it may be well to 
remark, that the mode of warming and ventilation has not proved satisfactory, 
owing to the position of the furnaces, and the position and smallness of the venti- 
lating flues. Tt has been found necessai^ to place one of Chilson's portable fur- 
naces in both the Primary and Intermediate school-rooms, (S, S, Fig 2,) to warm 
the school-room, recitation room, and library, on the first and second fioon imme- 
diately above. 

The State appropriates $4,000 a year toward the current expenaes -ef the 
Snstitntwn. 19 
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A.— Prinuury Sohool-rooiii. 

B.— Intermediate Sohool-rooiii. 

C. — ^Hall leading to yard for fsmaka. 

D. — Han leading to yard for males. 

B. — Entrances to Normal School, one for malsa and the other for 

F. — ^Entrance to High School, for girla. 

H. — ^Entrance to High School, for boys. 

1. 1. 1. — Fumacee. 

J. — Stove to dry wet foei, aeecaiUe on each nde. 

O. O. — Clothes rooms, one fo»r boys and the other for gMk 

P. — Laboratory. 

L.--Coal, &c. 
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FisumK 8. Plam of Fnn Fukmu 




A. — ^Higb School-room, with leati and detlu for 120 pspili. 

B.— Office of Priocipal of Normal Sohool, and ClaaB-room. 

C. — Reception room. 

B. — GJrsmmar School-room, with aeats and deaka for 130 papOft 

D. D. D. D.— Recitation rooma. 

F.— Front ataira to Ilall. 

G. — Side stairs to Normal School-room. 

H. — Stairs for girls from basement to High School-rooni. 

L — Stairs for boys from basement to High Sohool-fooiiL 
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FiouEi 4. Plan op Skcond Flook. 




A. — Normal School-room, with leats and desks for 120 pnpili, and capable of 
-aeadng with corridor, 220 pupile. 

B. — Corridor ; connecting with Normal School-room by folding doon. 

C. — Office for TVostees of Normal School, and occupied by Aaaociate Principal 
at an office. ^ 

D — Redtalion and Lecture room, 34 feet by 29, for Junior Claaa of Normal 
School. 

E.— ^Recitation and Lecture room, 34 feet by 29, for Middle Claaa of Normal 
School 

F.— Library. 34 by 13. 

6.— Stairt to Normal School, for Femalea. 

iH.-^Slaira to NothuJ School for Malea. 
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FtouM 5. Plan or Thied Floor. 




A. A. A. A.— Recitation stady rooDM fiir Nonnal pnpik. 

B.->Library oTText^books. 

C— Attio. 

D.— HaU for GalistlMBioi. 
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PLAICI or ClTT NoftMAL SCUOOL-HOUU IN PuiLADBLPHU. 

The Nonnal School of Philadelphia was instituted in 1848, ** for the thorough 
training of female teachers of the public schools, in those branches of a good Eng- 
lish education, and in snch practical exercises as will discipline and derelop the 
mind, adorn and elevate the character, insure the best mode of imparting knowl- 
edge, establish uoiformity in teaching, prevent fruitless experiments, manifold 
mistakes, and irreparable loss of time, with all their consequences to teachers and 

fnpils." The building will accommodate 150 Normal pupils, and a School of 
Practice of 350 pupils, distributed in eight classes. 




Fig. 1. PsBtPKcnvB. 




Plan or Cbllae. 
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FltUI and DncEimoN or thi Normal ^d Mooil ScHooLrBuiLDma at 
Toronto, Upper Canada. 

The Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada, are situated upon the cen- 
ter of an open square, hounded on the north by Gerrard Street, on the east by 
Church Street, on the south by Goold Street, and on the west by Victoria Street, 
in the city of Toronto. The distance from the bay is about three quarters of a 
mile. The situation is very beautiful, being considerably elevated above the busi- 
ness parts of the city, and commanding a fine view of the bay, island, and lake. 
Tlie square, which contains seven acres and a-half of ground, was purchased in 
August, 1850. The amount of the legislative grant for the purchase of the site 
and the erection of the buildings, was £15,000. 

The principal normal school building, as seen in the perspective. Fig. 1, is 184 
feet 4 inches frontage, by a depth on the flank?, east and west, of 85 feet 4 inches. 
The front is in Uve Roman Doric order of Palladian character, having for its 
center, four pilasters of the full height of the building, with pediment, surrounded 
by an open doric cupola, of the extreme height of 95 feet. The principal entrance 
(to the officers of the educational department, &c.,) is in this front ; those for the 
male and female students being placed on the east and west sides respectively, 
C and D. In the center of the building is a large central hall, (open to the roof, 
and lighted by a lantern) with a gallery around it, at the level of the upper floor, 
at B, in Fig. 3, approached on each floor by three corridors— south, east, and 
west — and opening on the north to the Theatre or Examination Hall. 
On the ea$t side^ the accommodation on the ground floor is as follows : 

School ofArt and Design, No. 1, 36': 0" by 28' : 0" 

School of Art and Design, No. 2, 36 : 5 " 28 : 

Male Students* Retiring Room, 36 : " 30 : 

Council Room, 39 : " 22 : 

Male Studento' Staircase A, 47 : 6 " 11 : 

On the we9t 9ide : 

Waiting Room, 22': 8" by 14' : 8" 

Ante-Room, 22 : *^ 14 : 3 

Chief-SuperinU-ndent's Room, 28 : " 21 : 

Depository for Books, Maps, &c., 28 : " 21 : 

Depository for Apparatus, &c., 22 : 8 <' 14 : 8 

Female Students' Retiring Room, 36 : " 26 : 10 

Recording Clerk's Oflice, with fire proof vault,. 37 : 11 " 22 : 

Second Clerk's Offioe, 22 : " 14 : 3 

Female Students' Staircase A, 17 : 6 " 11 : 

North of the Central Ilall is the Theatre, with Lecturer's entrance in the cen- 
ter, and side entrances east and west, <2, <2, for male and female students respec- 
tively. Here the aisles are marked a, 6, and c, 'with seats arranged between 
them : the Lecturer's platform being placed between B and e. This portion of 
the Theatre will accommodate 470 persons, and including the galleries, 620. 
Around the Theatre, and beneath its gallery, are east and west corridors, by 
which the students reach the Model School. 

By this arrangement, except when actually in the presence of the masters, tht 
male and female students are entirely separated. 

Passing (by the corridors last named) to the Model School, which is 175 feet 6 
inches frontage, by 59 feet 6 inches, the students enter the boys and girls' schools 
by doors to the east and west, each of which has a large school-room at its center, 
56 feet 6 inches by 33 feet, capable of accommodating 300 children, with four 
smaller class-rooms adjoining it, about 17 feet by 15 feet 6 inches- each. The 
boys and girls' entrances (like those for the students of the normal school already 
described) are at the east and west ends of the building — such entrances having 
each a hat and cloak room and master's (or mistress') room on either side. 
These schools accommodate 600 children. 

Returning to the Normal School, and passing to the upper floor : on the land- 
ing of the staircases A, A, are entrances to the gallery of the Theatre, which is 
designed to accommodate 150 persons. 

On the upper floor is the Central Hall, with its gallery B, connecttng the east 
and west corridors, oommnnioating with the following rooms : 

Class Room, No. 1, 56' : 0^ by 36' : (K' 
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Class Room, No. 2, 56 : by 36 : 

Class Room, No. 3, 45 : 2 " 28 : 

Cla«Room,No.4, 32 : 8 " 28 : 

Ist Master's Room, 22 : " 19 : 5| 

2nd. Master's Room, 22 : " 19 : 5| 

Museum, 42 : " 22 : 

Library, 39 : 5 « 22 : 

Laboratory, 21 : 6 " 12 : 

In addition to the accommodation thus enumerated, there are, in the basement, 

rooms for the residence of the Janitor, together with furnace rooms, from whence 

warm air is conducted to the whole building. 




VENTILATION 

Etert apartment of a school-house shoald be provided with a cheap, 
•imple, and efficient mode of ventilation, by which the air, which is con- 
stantly becoming vitiated by respiration, combustion, or other causes, 
may be constantly flowing out of the room, and its place filled by an 
adequate supply of fresh air drawn from a pure source, and admitted into 
the room at the right temperature, of the requisite degree of moisture, 
and without any perceptible current These objects may be attained 
by attention to the following particulars: 

1. The location of the school-house must beheahhy,and all causes — 
such as defective drains, stagnant water, decaying animal or vegetable 
substances, and manufactures, whose operations evolve offensive and 
deleterious gases — calculated to vitiate the external atmosphere, from 
which the air of the school- room is supplied, must be removed or obviated. 

2. The means provided for ventilation must be sufficient to secure the 
object, independent of doors and windows, and other lateral openings, 
which are intended primarily for the admission of light, passage to and 
from the apartment, and similar purposes. Any dependence on the 
opening of doors and windows, except in summer, will subject the occu- 
pants of the room near such points to currents of cold air when the pores 
of the skin are open, and when such extreme and rapid changes of tem- 
perature are particularly disagreeable and dangerous. 

3. Any openings in the ceiling for the discharge of vitiated air into 
the attic, and hence to the exterior of the building, or by flues carried up 
in the wall, no matter how constructed or where placed, can not be de- 
pended on for purposes of ventilation, unless systematic arrangements 
are adopted to eflect, in concert with such openings, the introduction and 
difiusion of a constant and abundant supply of pure air, in the right con- 
dition as to temperature and moisture. 

4. All stoves, or other heating apparatus, standing in the apartment 
to be warmed, and heating only the atmosphere of that apartment, which 
is constantly becoming more and more vitiated by respiration and other 
causes, are radically defective, and should be altogether, without delay, 
and forever discarded. 

5. Any apparatus for warming pure nir, before it is introduced into 
the school-room, in which the heating surface becomes red-hoty or the 
air is warmed above tlie temperature of boiling water, is inconsistent 
with good ventilation. 

6. To eflect the combined objects of warming and ventilation, a large 
quantity of moderately heated air should be introduced in such a man- 
ner as to reach every portion of the room, and be passed ofi* by appro- 
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priate openings and flues, as fast as its oxygen is exhausted^ and it be- 
comes vitiated by carbonic acid gas, and other noxious qualities. 

7. The size and number of the admission flues or openings will de- 
pend on the size of the school-room, and the number of persons occupy- 
ing the same ; but they should have a capacity to supply every person 
in the room with at least five cubic feet of air per minute. Warm air 
can be introduced at a high as well as a loiv point from the floor, pro- 
vided there is an exhaustive power in the discharging flues suflicient to 
secure a powerful ascending current of vitiated air from openings near 
the floor. 

8. Openings into flues for the discharge of vitiated air, should be 
made at such points in the room, and at such distances from the open- 
ings for the admission of pure warm air, that a portion of the warm air 
will traverse every part of the room, and impart as much warmth as 
possible, before it becomes vitiated and escapes from the apartment 

These openings can be made near the floor, at points most distant 
from the admission flues, provided there is a fire-draught, or other power 
operating in the discharging flues, suflicient to overcome the natural 
tendency of the warm air in the room to ascend to the ceiling; other- 
wise they should be inserted in or near the ceiling. 

Openings at the floor are recommended, not because carbonic acid 
gas, being heavier than the other elements of atmospheric air, settles to 
the floor, (because, owing to the law of the diflusion of gases among 
each other, carbonic acid gas will be found equally diflused through the 
room,) but because, when it can be drawn ofl* at the floor, it will carry 
along with it the cold air which is admitted by open doors, and at 
cracks and crevices, and also the ofiensive gases sometimes found in 
school-rooms. 

9. All openings, both for the admission and discharge of air, should 
be fitted with valves and registers, to regulate the quantity of air to 
pass through them. The quantity of air to be admitted should be reg- 
ulated before it passes over the heating surface ; otherwise, being con- 
fined in the air chamber and tubes, the excessive heat will cause much 
injury to the pipes and the woodwork adjoining. 

10. All flues for ventilation, not intended to act in concert with some 
motive power, such as a ian, a pump, the mechanism of a clock, a fire- 
draught, a jet of steam, &c., but depending solely on the spontaneous 
upward movement of tlie column of warm air within them, should be 
made large, (of a capacity equal to at least 18 inches in diameter,) tight, 
(except the openings at the top and bottom of the room,) smooth, (if 
made of boards, the boards should be seasoned, matched, and planed; 
if made of bricks, the flue should be round, and finished smooth,) and 
carried up on the inside of the room, or in the inner wall, with as few 
angles and deviations from a direct ascent as possible, above the highest 
point of the roof. 

11. All flues for the discharge of vitiated air, even when properiy 
constructed and placed, and even when acting in concert witli a current 
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c^ warm air flowing faito tha room, sboald ba aappliad with toiaa simpla 
reliable exhaastiye power, which can be applied at all seasoDs of the 
year, and with a foree varyhig with the demands of the season, and the 
condition of the air in the apartment 

12. The most simple, economical, and reliable motive power available 
in most sehool-honses is beat, or the same process by which the natnral 
upward movements of air are iodiiced and sustained. Heat can be a|h 
pUed to the colnmn of air in a ventilating fine — 

1. By carrying up the ventilating flue close beside, or even within the 
smoke flue, which is used in connection with the heating apparatus. 

2. By carrying up the smoke-pipe within the ventilating flue, either 
the whole length, or in the upper portion only. In a small school-room, 
the heat from the smoke-pipe carried up for a few feet only in the ven- 
tilating flue before it projects above the roof, is a motive power sufficient 
to sustain a constant draught of cool and vitiated air, into a opening near 
the floor. 

3. By kindling a fire at the bottom, or other convenient point in the 
ventilating flue — 

If the same flue is used for smoke from the fire, and vitiated air from 
the apartment, some simple seifacting valve or damper should be ap- 
plied to the opening for the escape of the vitiated air, which shall close 
at the slightest pressure from the inside of the flue, and thus prevent 
any reverse current, or down draught, carrying smoke and soot into the 
apartment 

4. By discharging a jet of steam, or a portk>n of warm air from the 
furnace, or other warming apparatus, directly into the ventilating flue. 

Any application of heat by which the temperature of the air in the 
ventilating flue can be raised above the temperature of the apartment 
to be ventilated, will cause a flow of air from the apartment to sustain 
the combustion, (if there is a fire in the flue,) and to supply the partial 
vacuum in the flue, which is caused by the rarefactbn of the air in the 



In all school buildings, when several apartments are to be ventilated, 
the most efiectual, and, all things considered, the most economical mode 
of securing a motive power, is to construct an upright brick shafl or flue, 
and in that to build a fire, or carry up the smoke-pipe of tlie stove, fur- 
nace, or other warming apparatus ; and then to discharge the ventila- 
ting flues from the top or bottom of each apartment, into this upright 
shall. The fire-draught will create a partial vacuum in this shaft, to fill 
which, a draught will be established upon every room with which it is 
oonneeted by lateral fines. Whenever a shaft of this kind is resorted 
to, the fiues for ventilation may be lateral, and the openings into them 
may be inserted near the floor, 

13. With a flue properiy constracted, so as to fkcilitate the spontane- 
ous upward movement of the warm air within it, and so placed that the 
air is not exposed to the chilling influence of external cold, a tumoap, 
constructed after the plan of Emerson's Ejector, or Mett's Exhausting 

SO 
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GoTirl, will aflsist the ventilation, and especially when there are anycilN 
rents in the atmosphere. Bat sach caps are not sufficient to overcome 
any considerable defects in the construction of the ventilating flues, even 
when there is much wind. 

14. The warming and ventilation of a school-room will be facilitated 
by applying a double sash to all windows having a northern and eastern 
exposure, or on the sides of the prevailing winds in winter. 

15. In every furnace and on every stove, a capacious vessel, well sup* 
plied with fresh water and protected from the dust, should be placed. 

16. Every school-room should be furnished with two thermometers, 
placed on opposite sides in the room, and the temperature in the winter 
should not be allowed to attain beyond 68^ Fahrenheit at a level of four 
feet from the floor, or 70o at the height of six feet 

17. The necessity for ventilation in an occupied apartment is not ob- 
viated by merely reducing the atmosphere to a low temperature. 

18. No apparatus, however skillfully constructed or judiciously lo- 
cated, can dispense with the careful oversight of a thoughtful teacher. 

Although much has been said and printed on the principles and modes 
of ventilation, there is much to be done by educators, committees, and 
teachers, to enlighten and liberalize the public mind and action on this 
important subject — not only in reference to school-rooms, but to halls of 
justice and legislation, to churches, lecture rooms, and workshops, — to ail 
places where human beings congregate in large numbers, for business 
or pleasure. 

Mr. D. Leach, one of the agents employed by the Board of Education 
in Massachusetts, to visit schools and confer with committees in regard 
to the construotion of school-houses, remarks in 1853 : 

In a large maiority of school-houses, there are no means of ventilating bat by 
opening the windows and doors. And where attempts have been made, it has 
been but imperfectly oocoipplished. The ventilating tubes have almost invariably 
been too small. As the result of my investigations, I would make the following 
suggestions. To ventilate a room properly containing fifty persons, the ventilaU 
ing tube should not be less than fifteen square inches inside. The tube should be 
made of very thin bqards, well seasoned, with a smooth inside suriaoe, and it 
should be perfectly tight. It should be wholly within the room, and opposite to 
the register or stove. There should be an opening at the top and bottom. Ths 
ventilating tsbes should be oonnected in the attio, and conducted through ths 
roof, and furnished with a suitable cap. Another method, which is far prefera- 
ble, is as follows : The smoke pipes may be conducted into a cast iron pipe rest- 
ing on soap-stone in the attic floor, instead of a chimney built from the Ix^iom of 
the cellar. This east iron .pipe may be surrounded by a brk»k chimney, into which 
the ventilating tab^ shoi^d lead. The space in the chimney should be equal to 
the spaces in the tubes, after making suitable allowance for the pipe, and the in- 
orease of friction. By this arrangement, the air in the tubes will be rarefied, and 
a rapid current of air produced. All attempts to ventilate rooms with tubes in 
the wall, or of less size than fourteen or fifteen square inches for fifty persons, have, 
so far as I have examined, failed. No artificial means will secure good ventilation 
when the temperature of the room and that of the outer air are nearly the same, 
without the application of heat to the air in the tubes. Unless the air is heated 
befture beinc admitted into the room, it should be let in at the top, and not at the 
bottom, and alwa3rs through a large number of small apertures. The quantity of 
pore air admitted must riways be equal to that which Is to be forced out 
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Methods of Ventilation and Warming, recently introduced 
INTO THE School-Houses of Boston. 

In Febraary, 1846, the School Committee of Boston appointed 
Dr. Henry G. Clark, £. G. Loring, Esq., and Rev. Charles Brooks, 
a Committee "to consider the subject of ventilation of the school- 
houses under the care of this Board, and to report at a future meeting 
some method of remedying the very defective manner in which it 
is now accomplished." The Committee were further '* authorized 
to ventilate any tnree school-houses, in such manner as they may 
deem expedient." Under these instructions, the Committee visited, 
and carefully examined all the school-houses under the care of the 
Board, and instituted a variety of experiments, for the purpose of 
determining on the best method of ventilation, to be generally intro- 
duced. In December, 1846, this Committee made a Report, for a 
copy of which we are indebted to the author. Dr. Clark, by whoso 
agency and ingenuity mainly, these great improvements, both in ven- 
tilation and warming, hereafter detailed, have been introduced into 
the Public Schools of Boston. We are also indebted to Dr. Clark 
for the use of the cuts by which this Report, and a subsequent Re- 
port, are illustrated. We shall extract largely from these valuable 
documents, with the permission of the author. It will be seen that 
the views here recommended are substantially the same with those 
presented under the head of Ventilation, in this Treatise. 

" Your Committee desire to call the attention of this Board, chieflv to the con- 
sideration of such general and well established Physiological and PnUosophical 
principles, as have a distinct and intimate relation to the subject of tlus Re- 
port, and ma3r be useful in its elucidation. 

In doing this, there are two things of which they hope to satisfy the Board. 

FHrU. The necessity of a system of ventilation, which shall furnish, for all 
the pupils in the Public Schools of Boston, at all times, an abundant supply 
of an atmosphere entirely adapted, in its purity and temperature, to the pur- 
poses of respiration. 

Secondly. The entire failure of the measures heretofore adopted to accom- 
plish this desirable end. 

The function of Respiration, is that process, by whose agency and constant 

S oration, atmospheric air is admitted to the internal surface of the lungs, and 
ere brought into close contact with the blood, for the purpose of enecting 
certain changes in it, which are essential to the continuance of life, and to 
maintain the integrity of the bodily organs. During this process, the atmos- 
phere is constantly losing its oxygen, which is carried into the circulation, 
while, at the same time, it is becoming overcharged with the carbonic acid 
gas, which is continually thrown off from the lungs by respiration. This effete 
and deadly poison spreads itself rapidly into all pans of the room. 

< M. Lassaigne has shown, by a series of investigations, that, contrary to a 
eommon opinion, the air in a room which has served for respiration without 
being renewed, contains carbonic acid alike in every part, above as well as be- 
low; the difference in proportion is but slight; and, where appreciable, there 
is some reason to believe that the carbonic acid is in greater quantity in the 
npper parts of a room. These experiments establish the very important fact, that 
all the air of a room must be changed, in order to restore its purity.** 

Dr. Wyman makes the following remarks on this point: 'Although carbonic 

acid is a much heavier gas than atmosphenc air, it does not, from this cause. 

foil to the floor, but is equally diffused through the room. If the gas is formed 

00 the floor without change of temperature, this diffusion may not take piac« 

•auilouui's Jonnial for September, 1818. 
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rapidly. In the celebrated Gr<ilo del Cane^ carbonic acid escapes from the floor, 
and rises to a certain hnight, which is pretty well defined to the sight on the 
walls; below this line, a dog is destroyed, as if in water; above it, he is not 
affected. An analysis of the air above and below a brazier has been made, 
and it was found etiually contaminated,— the former containing i 65 per cent, 
and the latter 4^ pet cent, of carbonic acid. 

* From the experiments of M. Deveigie, who has devoted much attention 
to the poisonous effects of these gasses, it appears, that the heat disengaged 
from tne combustion of charcoal, produces an equable mixture at all eleva- 
tions in the apartment ; and this state of things continues as long as Ike roam 
remains warm ; but aAer twelve hoars or more, the carbonic acid sinks, and 
while that near the ceiling contains only a seventy-eighth, that near the floor 
contains nearly four times as much, or a nineteenth.' (See Prac TVcu. p. 77.) 

If further proof be needed, to establish this position, we have other testimony. 
During respiration, a considerable quantity of vapor is discharged from the 
lungs. With regard to this, Mr. Tredgold says: Mf the air did not contain 
this mixture of vapor, it would not rise when expelled ; and we h^e to ad« 
mire one of those simple and beautiful arrangements, by which our all- wise 
Creator has provided again.st the repeated inhalation of the same air ; for a 
mixture of azote, carbonic acid gas, and vapor, at the temperature it is eject- 
ed, is much lighter than common air even at the same temperature. Hence, it 
rises with such velocity, that it is entirely removed from us before it becomes 
diffused in the atmosphere. But as all gaseous bodies and vapors intimately 
mix when suffered to remain in contact, we see how important it is that venti- 
lation should be continual ; that the noxious gasses should be expelled as soon 
as generated ; and that the ventilation should be from the upper part of a 
room.' {See Tredcold on Warmmgy (f-c, p. 70. 

If, to the foul effluvia ejected Irom the lungs, and accumulating in an apart- 
ment as badly ventilated as one of our school-rooms, be added the fouler 
matter thrown into the air from the insensible perspiration of so many individuals, 
many of whom are of uncleanly habits in person and apparel, it is apparent, that, 
in a very limited period of time, the air, in a perfectly close room, would become 
so entirely unfit for respiration, that, to all who were exposed to its influence, 
submersion in water could not be more certainly fatal. 

The terrible effects of continued exposure to carbonic acid ^ in a concen- 
trated form, have been graphically described by Howard, in his account of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Of one hundred and forty-six persons, shut up in 
this place for only ten hours, without any other means of ventilation than one 
small opening, but twenty-six were founa alive, when it came to be opened ; 
and most of these suffered afterward from malignant fevers. 

The faintine of feeble persons in crowded assemblies, and the asphyxia, so 
often produced in those who descend into deep wells without suitable precau- 
tion, are iamiliar examples of the same noxious effects of this poison. 

In has been usually estimated, that every individual, by respiration, and tlie 
various exhalations from ihe body, consumes or renders unfit lor use, at least 
from four to five cubic feet of air per minute. This is probably a low esti- 
mate ; but authors of good repute differ considerably on this point Mr. Tred- 
^Id's remarks, in this connection, are interesting and pertinent ' The Phys- 
iological Chemists,' says he, *have plac^ in our hands a more accurate 
means of measuring the deterioration of air in dwelling rooms, than by the 
best eudiometer ; for they have shown, by repeated experiments on respira 
tion, that a man consumes about thirty-two cubic inches ofoxygenin a minute, 
which is replaced by an equal bulk of carbonic acid from the lun^. Now, 
the quantity of oxygen in atmospheric air is about one fifth ; hence it will be 
found, that the quantity rendered unfit for supporting either combustion or ani- 
mal life, by one man, m one minute, is nearly one hundred and sixty cubic 
inches, by respiration only. But a man makes twenty respirations in a minute, 
and draws in and expels forty inches of air at each respiration ; consequently, 
the total quantity contaminated in one minute, by passing through the lungs, is 
eight hundred cubic inches.'* The other sources of impurity, which should 
be considered, will increase the estimate to the amount above stated. The 
amount of vapor discharged from the lungs, and thus added to the impurities 
of the air, is said to exceed six grains per minute. It has also been shown 
*Tredlgold on Wurmlof , Ac., p. 60 
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5iat air, irhieli hts been some time in contact with the skin, becomes ahnoit 
cntireif coaTerted Into carbonic acid. 

In escimating the amoant of fresh air to be soppUed, we onght not merely to 
look at what the system will tolerate, bnt that amoant which will sustain the 
hif hest state of health for the longest time. Dr. Reld recommends at least tea 
CQoic feet per minute, as a suitable average supply for each individual ; and 
states that his estimate is the result of an * extreme rariety of experiments, 
made on hundreds of difierent constitutions, sullied one by one with given 
amounts of air, and also in numerous assemblies and meetings, where there 
were means for estimating the quantity of air with which tney were pro« 
Tided.' {lUvsiraUmuo/renHiatum^p.n6,) 

These calculations refer to adults ; but the greater delicacy of the organizer 
tion of children, and their feebler ability to resist the action of deleterious 
agents, together with their greater rapidity of respiration, demand for them at 
least an equal supply. Proceeding upon this baa, and multiplying the amount 
required per minute, by the minutes of a school session or three hours, we 
have eighteen hundred cubic feet for each pupil, and for two hundred and fiAy 
pupils^the average maximum attendance in one of our large school-rooms,— 
450,000 cubic feet, as the requisite quantity for each half-day. The rooms 
contain about 32,500 cubic feet only : so that a volume of air, equal to the 
whole cubic contents of each room, should be supplied and removed, in some 
way, ten times every three hours, in order to sustain the atmosphere in them at 
a point which is perfectly wholesome and salubrious. For such a purpose, 
the present means are so entirely inadequate, that it was found that the air of a 
room became tainted in ten or fifteen minutes. In ordinary cases, four per 
cent of the air expelled from the lungs is carbonic acid. The presence of five 
or six per cent, will extinguish a lamp, and with difficulty support life. It is 
therefore certain, that the air would become deprived of all its nest properties 
in one school session. 

Le Blanc,— who examined many public and private buildings, in France 
and elsewhere,— speaking of the Chamber of Deputies, where six^-four cubic 
feet of fresh air per minuU, were allowed to each inuividual, states, that oi 
10,000 parts escaping by the ventilator, twenty-five were carbonic acid ; whii«> 
the quantity of tnis gas ordinarily present m the atmosphere, is but y^rJinp 
Dr. Reid states, that he never gave le.ss than thirty cubic leet of air a minute, 
to each member of the House of Commons, when the room was crowded; ana 
once he introduced, for weeks successively, sixty cubic feet a minute, to each 
member. 

The very earliest impressions received by your Committee, in their visits to 
the school-houses, satisfied them of their lamentable condition in regard to 
ventilation. In some of them, they found the air so bad, that it could be per- 
ceived before reaching the school-rooms, and in the open entries ; and the chil- 
dren, as they passed up and down the stairs, had their clothes and hair percep- 
tibly impregnated with the foetid poison. And these circumstances existed m 
houses, where the open windows testified, upon our entrance, that the Masters 
had endeavored to improve the atmosphere by all the means placed at their 
disposal. To this custom, — thai of opening vrimlows in school AourSf — the In- 
structors are compelled to resort, for relief; and this expedient, certainly, is the 
lesser of two very ^reat evils. Your Committee found in their visits to the 
school-houses, dunng the severest days of last winter, that no school-room 
had less than tnree, and that more than half of them had at least seven windows 
open for the admission of pure air. Yet this daneerous and injurious practice 
only mitigates the evils of bad air, by creating others. It produces colds and 
mflammatory complaints, and the air still remains impure, ofiensive, and 
highly deleterious ; sufficiently so, to aflfect the delicate organization of child- 
hood, to blight its elasticity, and destroy that healthful physical action, oa 
which depends the vigor or maturer years. 

We have already referred to some of the more violent and sadden effects of ex- 
posure to air highly chaiged with these noxious gasses. There are others, which 
are more remote^ and, to a superficial observer, less noticeable. But they are 
not therefore, of^ less importance. The grave consequences of a lon^-contin. 
ued exposure to an atmosphere but a little below the standard of natura 
parity, although not immediately incompatible with life, can hardly- be over 
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Stated. These effects are often so insidious in tJbeir approach, as hardly to at- 
tract notice; they are therefore the more necessaiy to be provided agunst in 
ad ranee. 

Children, confined in the atmosphere of these schools, soon lose the mdujr 
and cheerful complexions of perfect health which belong to yoath, and acquire 
the sallow and depressed countenances which might reasonably be expected in 
over-worked factory operatives, or the tenants of apartments un visited by the 
sun or air. We noticed in many faces, also, particularly towards the close of 
a school session, a feverish flush, so bright that it might easily deceive an in- 
experienced eye, and be mistaken for a healthy bloom. Alas I it was only a 
transient and mefiectual effort of nature to produce, by cveraciwn, those salu- 
tary changes which she really wanted the fower to accomplish. 

The condition of the pupils, depressed as they are by these influences, it 
constantly demanding increased exertions irom their Instructors, while the re- 
quirements of the age placoOhe standard of education at an elevation suffi* 
ciently difficult of access unror the most favorable circumstances. 

Your committee are satisfied, therefore, that the present state of the school- 
houses daily impairs the health of the pupils and Instructors, and the efficiency 
of the schools for the purposes of instruction. That its continuance will pro- 
duce, not only immediate discomfort and disease, but, by its effect on the con* 
stitutions of the children, who must pass in them a laree portion of those 
years most susceptible to physical injury, will directly and certainly reduce 
the amount of constitutional vigor hereafter to be possessed by that laii^ mass 
of our population, which now and hereafter is to receive its education m these 
schools. 

Although the atmosphere in the different school-houses varied very much In 
particular cases, either owing to the time of the visits, or from the amount of 
attention and intelligence of the Masters, yet in none of them was it at all sat- 
isfactory ; not one of them was furnished with any useful or systematic means 
of ventilation. Every one, in order to be kept in a tolerably comfortable con- 
dition in this respect, required the frequent and laborious attention of the In- 
structors, and often to a degree which must have seriously interfered with their 
legitimate duties. 

All of the rooms are provided with registers, in or near the ceiling, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of discharging the foul air, but which your Committee be- 
lieve to be almost entirely useless. The openings through the roof into the 
open air, where they exist, are so small, as to be quite inadequate to relieve the 
attics ; so that the bad air must accumulate there, and, after becoming condensed 
be gradually forced back again, to be breathed over by the same lungs 
which have already rejected it. The condition of the apartments, after under- 

ing a repetition of such a process, for any length of time, can easily be 

lagined." 

A reference to the subjoined diagram will explain at once the present state 
of the Ventilation of the School-Houses. 
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a. Heated air from fhmace. 

b. Hot air escaping through 
open window. 

c. Cold air entering through 
open window. 
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It may be a matter of soiprise, to some, perhaps, that the sabjeet of yentila- 
ting oar school-rooms has not long ago receiyea the consideration neces^aiy 
to remedy, or even to have prevented altogether, the evils of which we at pres- 
ent complain. But these evils have not always existed* It should be recol- 
lected, that the stoves and furnaces now in common use, are of comparatively 
modern date; and moreover, that the ample fireplaces, which they nave dis- 
placed, always proved perfectly efficient ventilators, although, it is true, some- 
what at the expense of comfort and fuel. But in closing the fireplaces, and sub- 
stituting more economical methods of warming, evils of far greater magnitude 
have been entailed upon us. 

It.is evident, that, in order to carry into operation any complete system of 
ventUatioD, there must be connected with it some apparatus to res^ulate the 
temperature of the air to be admitted, as well as to ensure its ample supply. 
Your committee have accordingly examined, with much care, this part of the 
subjecL A majority of the buildings are ramished with ' hot-air furnaces,' 
situated in the cellars ; the remainder with stoves, placed in the school-rooms 
themselves. Most of the furnaces possess great heating powers,— indeed much 
greater than is necessary. If the heat generated by them were properly econo- 
mized, or could be made available ; — out, as now constructed, they are almost 
worse than useless, consuming large quantities of fuel, and, at the same time, so 
overheating the air which passes mrough them, as to deprive it of some of ita 
best qualities, and render it unsuitable for respiration. It is difficult to define, 
with precision, and by analysis, the changes which take place in air subjected 
to Uie action of metallic surfaces, at a high temperature. The unpleasant 
dryness of the air can be detected, very readily, bv the senses ; and the head- 
acnej and other unpleasant sensations, experienced by those who breathe such 
an atmosphere, would seem to prove a deficiency of oxygen and electricity. 
The rapid oxydation and destruction of the ironwork of the furnaces them- 
felvesy also tends to confirm this supposition. 

It has been ascertained, by repeated examinations, that the temperature of 
the air, when it arrives at the rooms, is often as high as 500o and 6OO0 Fahren- 
belt Of course, it is entirely impossible to diffuse air, thus heated, in the 
parts of the room occupied by the pupils. Much of it passes rapidly out of the 
windows, which may be open ; the rest to the ceiling, where it remains until 
partially cooled, gradually finding its way down by the walls and closed win- 
dows, to Uie lower parts of the room. The conseauences are, that, while 
much more caloric is sent into the apartment than is requisite, many of the 
pupils are compelled to remain in an atmosphere which is at once cold and 
stagnant 

The source of the cold air for supplying the furnaces, is not always free 
fhnn obtection ; some being drawn from the neighborhood of drains, cesspools, 
fcc. This is a radical defect, as it must inevitably affect the whole air of the 
building. The boxes, which admit the cold air to the furnaces, are much too 
contracted ; some of them being only a few inches square, when their capacity 
ooght to be nearly as many feet. The air enters the * cold-air ' chamber of 
the fbmace, at its top, whence it is intended to be carried down between thin 
t>rick walls, (which should be cold, but which are often heated to 300o Fahren* 
heit,) to the lower part of the furnace, and thence into the * hot-air ' chambers, 
and so on to the rooms above. It Is obvious that the * hot-air' chamber 
must be heated to a temperature far beyond that of the ' cold-air * chamber, in 
order to compel the air, against its own natural tendencies, to pass into it with 
any velocity or volume, and the very attempt to accomplish this, almost de- 
feats itself; as, by driving the fire for this purpose, the * cold-air' chamber be- 
comes still hotter, so that at last the contest is decided only by the greater cal- 
orific capabilities which the iron plates possess over the brick wall. At any 
rate, the temperature of the iron is frequently raised to a red and even a 
while heal, bv running the furnaces in the ordinary way. This soon destroys 
them, and tney require consequently to be frequently renewed. In addition to 
all this waste of fuel and material, the folly of attempting, in any way, to 
warm school-rooms whose windows are freely opened to the admission ot an 
adnosphere, at the low temperature of our winter climate, may well claim t 
Qaning notice. 
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The following diagrams will exhibit the mode in which the two 
leady leferred to, are now ye&tilated. 

Plan or tbi Ycmtiijltion or tbk Euot ScHoox.-Hotm& 



«. a. Cold air chauiels to 
fhmaces. 

b. b. Heated air. 

The arrows show the cnr- 
:«nt8 of air from the furnaces 
to the outlet at the roof. 

e.. Oas bomer. 




This house was entirel]r without any external opening through the root 
The other arrangements in it presented nothing peculiar. The * exits and the 
entrances ' were all as deficient in capacity as usual. The first care was to 
perforate the roof. This was accordingly done, and an opening of sufficient 
aixe made to carry a turn-cap of two and a half feet in diameter m its smallest 
^t. The cold-air shaft, with an area of only one hundred and forty square 
mches, was enlarged so as to measure six hundred, or about four times its for- 
mer size. The necessary repairing of one furnace, gave us an opportunity to 
enlarge its air-chamber yery consioerably. Water, mr evaporation, was placed 
within a chamber of the furnace. The registers in the rooms opening into the 
attic, being below the ceiling, were raised to the highest point, and mcrased 
in size. 

Although we think the want of connection of the cowl at the roof with the 
registers from the rooms by closed tubes, a decided disadvantage, we were sat' 
isned, on the whole, with the results; as the alterations save great relief. 
These changes were made during the month of February, 1846, and the only 
inconvenience sufiered during the winter, was the occasional rise of the 
temperature to five or ten degrees beyond the desired point The atmosphere 
has lost its bad odor almost entirely, and is of course much more agreeable, 
A gas burner has lately been placed in the throat of the ventilator, for use 
when extra power is needed. 

Plan of the Ventilation op the Endicott School-House. 



This honse, as well as the preceding, was heated by furnaces in the cellar, 
eue for each room. Its ventilating flues were arranged' in a better manner than 
usual, opening into little separate chimneys which pierced the roof near the 
eopings. But they had proved to be insufficient, both on account of their sin 
and situation. They were also affected sensibly by down-gusts, which « 
pletely reversed their action in certain states of the atmosphere and wind. 
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a. 1. Currents of heated air 
passiilg to the yentilating flues. 

b. K Cold air channels. 

c. 0, Cold air valves opening 
upon the hot-air currents. 

-P. P. Furnaces. 
8. Stove in ventilator in the 
attic 




After enlarging the cold-air shaft to a proper size, it was thought best, (as th« 
hot-air pipe passed through the brick wall, so that it could not easily be altered,) 
to make an opening through the outer wall directly behind the register which 
delivered the hot-air into the room. An aperture of sixteen inches square, 
commanded by a revolving damper, was therefore cut. It has been found to 
answer exceedingly well; as we now get a much larger volume, of more tem- 
perate and purer air. 

For the delivery of the bad air, the following arrangements were adopted. 
Large wooden boxes, or air-shafbs, were carried from the floor of each story 
into the attic, where they communicate, by closed metal pipes of the same size, 
with a tin cylinder, three feet in diameter, which is continued to the roof, ter- 
minating there in a large cowl. There are openings, at the top and bottom of 
each room, into the ventilating shafls, which can be used separately, or 
together, as the state of the atmosphere requires. 

An air-tight coal stove, placed within the drum, in the attic, completes the 
apparatus. This has been only recently constructed ; but from results alreadj 

Sroduced, there ia no doubt of its entire ability to accomplish all that is 
esirable. 

The same general statements which have been made with regard to tha 
Grammar School-houses, will apply to the Primary School-houses. They are 
imdoubtedly in as bad a condition, to say the least; and from their smaller ca- 
pacities in proportion to the number of pupils which they contain, require 
particular attention. 

For ventilation of these, and the Recitation rooms, which resemble them ia 
structure and size, your Committee recommend the use of the double fireplace* 
or the Ventilating Stove, which will be hereaAer described. If the latter be 
used, ventilating flues, opening at the ceiling, must be carried out of the root 

It onl^ remains for your Committee to describe, more particularly, the system 
of ventilation which they consider to be, in its general features, best auapted 
for the school-houses under the care of the Board. Much of it has alp 
ready been anticipated in other parts of this Report; and the following 
plan will show, at a glance, better than any description can do, its particular 
iBatnres. 



• 8«e pagt 38 of this Bmy tor a diagram and deaeripCloa. 
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DuatLAU tHOWXira TBS best GEKBBAL plan for WIRMINO AND TSNTlLATOra 

TBS Grammab Sgbool-Housbi. 




a. a. Cold-air channel, three feet in diameter, opening underneath tne 
Fnmace. 

F. Fuhiace, three feet in diameter in a brick chamber ten ieet scjoars. 
The walls twelve inches thick. 

d. Smoke flue, sarmoonted with Mr. Tredgold's chimney top. 

b. b. b. b. Currents of warmed air, passing from the furnace, through a main 
flue of four feet in diameter, which supplies two branch flues. From these the 
air is diflused into all parts of the room, by means of the tablets which are 
placed over the mouths of the registers. 

e. The ventilating shaft, two and a half feet in diameter, into which the 
fool gasses are collected, and from which they are finally discharged into tha 
open air. 

c An Argand Lamp, to be lighted from the attic, 
r. r. r. Registers, by means of which the whole circulation is controlled. 
The Committee recommend attention to the following general rules for Ven-> 
aiatianand Warming. 

1. The air must be taken from a pure source. The higher parts of the 
building are the best, as thereby all impurities, which often contaminate air 
taken Som near the surface of tne grouna, are avoided. 

2. In order to ensure a constant and abundant supply, the air shaft must be 
surmounted with a cowl or hood of some kind, with its mouth turned Uneardt 
ike wind. 

3. The ftesh air should In all cases be carried entirely beneath the fomaee^ 
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If the cellar is wet and the situation lov, the nndei^^roimd cnlTert or channel 
should be of brick, laid in cement. 

4. The furnace chamber shoald be so large that it can be entered at any 
time, without the necessity of taking down walls, for the purpose of repairs, or 
to observe the temperature. A lai^ earthen pan for the evaporation of water 
should never be omitted. This should be kept always perfectly clean, and the 
water reouired to be frequently changed. 

5. A thermometer should be constantly at ha^d, and the iemperaiure in tks 
loarmrijur chamber should never be allowed to exceed that of UnUng water. A stili 
lower temperature is oilen desirable. If this point is secured, the hot air can 
be conducted with perfect safety under floors, or into any part of the building, 
for its better difiusion. 

6. The openings for the admission of the warm air into the rooms, should be 
as numerous as possible. The long platform occupied by the teachers, by being 
perforated in front for its whole length, would be an excellent diffusing surface 

7. Openings of ample size must be made in the highest points of the ceiling, 
to be connected at the top of the roof with a turn-cap or louvre, the former 
being always surmounted with a vane. It is better that the ceiling should be 
perforated at its centre, and there is no objection to running the ventilating 
shaft, at first, horizontally, if the perpendicular and terminal portion of it is (n 
considerable len^ 

8. It is highly important to have a power of some sort, within the apparatus at itt 
topf for the purpose of compelling constant action, and of increasing the force of 
the apparatus, whenever tne state of the weather, or the crowding of the roomj 
render, it necessary.* For this purpose, the most convenient and economical 
means are furnished by a gas burner, an Argand lamp, or a stove; and one of 
these should be in constant readiness for use, when neither the velocity of the 
wind, or the low temperature of the external aimosphere are sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect 

9. All the openings and flues for the admission of pure air, and the discharge 
of the foul air, should be of the maximvm size; that is, they should be calculated 
for the largest numbers which ihe apartment is ever intended to accommodate. 

10. Valves must be placed in all the flues, and so arranged as to be easily 
regtilated without leavmg the rooms into which they open. 

11. The best average temperature for school-rooms, is from 64° to ^do 
Fahrenheit ; this range incluaing that of the healthiest climates in their best 
seasons. 

For the purpose of summer ventilation, and for occasional use in moderate 
weather, fireplaces of good size should be constructed in all the new houses, at 
least They should always be double, and furnished with large air chambers, 
which communicate with the open air. When not in use, they must be closed 
with tight boards or shutters, as they would otherwise interfere with the regular 
ventilation. 

With these arrangements, intelligently controlled by the Teachers, your 
Committee believe that an atmosphere will be secured which will be perfectly 
agreeable and salubrious ; which will lighten the labors of the Teachers, and 
promote the comfort, health, and happiness, of the thousands of children who 
are daily congregated in our Public Schools." 

This Report was received, and the same Committee were " directed 
to adapt to each school-room such apparatus, if any, as may be re* 
quired to secure to them proper ventilation in winter and summer, 
and to make such alterations and arrangements of the furnaces as 
may be required." To be able to execute this order, the Committed 
applied to the City Authorities for an appropriation of $4,000, which 
was readily granted, after an examination by a Joint Committee of 
the Board of Aldermen and Common Council, of the school-houses 
in which the improved ventilating apparatus had been introduced. 
The following is an extract from the Report of the Joint Committee* 
* Hill b> practice has not bMO found iMoaMory. although It majr be ■omctlmei. 
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** In Older to be fully satisfied, (he Committee visited ihe Endicott School, 
where the apparaius was in operation. The day was exceedingly wet and dis- 
agreeable, and yet the air of tna rooms was foond in an onobjecuonable condi- 
tion. The masters folly sustained the representations of the petitionera; and 
from their statements, as well as from their own observations, the Committea 
were satisfied of the beneficial effects of said apparatus. 

In order, however, to have a more full investigation of the matter, the Com- 
^ttee. on a subsequent day, visited the Johnson School and the Bovlston 
fichool. The day was dry and cold, and they found the air in the Jonnaoft 
School in a tolerably good condition. This is a girls' school; and it is well 
jcnown that the pupils in such schools are neater, and attend in cleaner and 
more tidy apparel, tnan the pupils in the boys' schools. 

In the Boyiston School, however, the Committee found the air ver^ disagree- 
able and oppressive; and ihey could not but feel the importance (u execating 
» plan of relieU" 



If the Committee of Ways and Means, — or whatever the money- 
compelling power may be called — in every city, and town, and dis* 
trict, would satisfy themselves by actual examination, of the necessi^ 
of a more perfect system of ventilation in all school-rooms, or in aU 
public halls where a large number of human beings are congregated 
for a considerable length of time, and where fires or lamps ara 
burning, a reform would be speedily introduced in this respect. 

With the means thus placed at their disposal, the Conunittee 
applied themselves diligently to the duty of ventilating the school* 
houses— and at the close of the year, they had the satisfaction of 
announcing in their Final Report, " that the Grammar School-houses 
of Boston are now in a better condition in respect to their ventilation, 
than any other Public Schools in the world." The Committee thus 
sum up the results of their labors. 

*'The diversity of arrangemtnt and the modifications in our plans which we 
have been compelled by circumstances to adopt, have had their advantases, and 
enabled ns to arrive at the best results, and to satisfy ourselves entirely in re- 
card to the particular set of apparatus which we can recommend with confi- 
dence for future use as decidedly the most effective and convenient. We have 
therefore furnished drawings and specifications of the set of apparatus which 
we recommend. 

ChUson^s Pumaee. 

Your Committee have made themselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufactured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently. Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship ; but are 
all, so far as we can judge, inferior in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now exhibit, and recommend as 
superior to all others. 

It is simple in its structure, easilv managed, will consume the fuel perfectly, 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire place is broad 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
perfectly safe and durable, but modifies very materially the usual effect of the 
fire upon the iron pot. 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is communi- 
cated immediately to the air chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the fiunaoa 
at its lowest point, as it then rises natniallj into the apartments shove. This 
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process commences as soon as the temperatare is raised even a single degree. 
The OQler walls remain cold; the floor above is not endangered, and the whole 
building is rapidly filled wiih an atmosphere which is at once salnbrions and 
delightiul 




Btetien ^ Ckil0<m*§ Furnace. 




Elevation, 




SBcHomm 



YEMTiLATINa StOTB. 

For the hooses which we fomid withoat the Hot Air Fnmaces, as also for 
the Recitation and other single rooms, the inrention of a Store which shoal 
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answer the same purpose became essential. One was therefore contrived ; ana 
having been found in its earlier and ruder forms to be of great utility, it haf 
since been improved in its appearance, as well as in the convenience of its 
management. 

These Stoves are composed of two cylinders, the inner containing a fire 
chamber, which is lined with soap-stone or fire brick, while the outer consti- 
tutes a chamber for warming the air, which is introduced into it beneath the 
inner cylinder, from an air box directly connected with the external atmos- 
phere. 

Thev possess the following advantages : — 

1. They are in fact furnaces, having distinct and capacious air chambers. 

2. They insure, when properly set, that supply of fresh air which is iimUs- 
ptnsable to the proper ventilation of any apartment. 

3. The Re^latin^ Distributor, which is movable or fixed, as may be de- 
sired, determmes with great accuracy the amount and temperature of tha 
admitted air. 

4. The outer cylinder is never hot enough to bum the person or clothing, or 
to be uncomfortable to those who are situated in its immediate vicinity. 

5. They are constructed with the utmost regard to efficiency, durability, 
compactness, and neatness of appearance. 

Tnese Stoves have been fumisned to the Schools whenever your Committee 
have required their use, and at manufacturers' prices, without any profit what- 
ever to tne inventor and patentee. 

They may be used with advantage in the largest rooms, when the cellars are 
unfit for Furnaces, or when it ispreferred to have the fire in the room itsel£ 
The Johnson, Wells, Hawes,and Winthrop School-houses are warmed entirely 
by them. 

The discharging ventiducts have been made in various ways; some of wood, 
some of metal, and others of * lath and plaster.' Some have opened at the 
ceiling only, and in but one part of the room, while others have oeen equally 
divided at opposite sides of the apartment. Our rule is this : — If the Heating 
Apparatus is at one end of an oblong room, the ventiduct is placed at the op- 
posite. If the stove or furnace flue is at the middle of tlie longest side, the 
ventiducts are placed at each end, and are of course reduced to one half the 
size of the single one. 

The best manner of constructing them is shown by the drawing, Pig. 1, and 
described on the following page. 

There is great economy in carrying the boxes to the floor in all cases. In 
this wav the room can be kept warm and the air pure in the coldest and most 
windy days. 

The registers at the top and bottom can be used separately or together, ar 
may be desired. 

It is necessary and advantageous to apply some kind of cap or other covering 
upon the ventiducts where they terminate above the roof. It is necessary as a 
protection from the rain and the down blasts of wind, and it is also very advan- 
tageous to be enabled in this way to avail our- 
selves of the power of the wind to create an active 
upward current. We used at first the tumcap 
or cowl invented by Mr. Espy, and with satisfac- 
tory results. It is undoubtedly the best movable 
top known ; but is noisv, and somewhat liable to 
get out of working order. These objections to 
the movable tops have long been known, and va- 
rious stationary tops have b«en invented, and have 
been partially successful. Azi improved Stationary 
Top, or Ejecting Ventilator, as it is called, has 
been invented during the past year by Mr. Em- 
erson. It is shown in the drawing, and consists 
of the frustrum of a cone attached to the top of a 
tube, open in its whole extent, and surmounted Meeting Ventaator, 

by a fender which is supported upon rods, and 
answers the double purpose of keeping out the rain 
and of so directing or turning a blast of wind upon the structure, as that in what* 
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erer direction it tsdL:, the effect, that of eaxisiog a strong upward draft, will be 
renr onlform and constant. 

Being satisfied that this Stationary Ejector possessed all the advantages of 
the best tops hitherto known, without the disadvantages of either of them, we 
have adopted it for several of the houses last ventilated, and find it in all if* 
spects satisfactory. We therefore recommend it for general use. 

The Injector may generally be dispensed with, 
but in situations unfavorable' for introducing air, 
it may be sometimes found convenient, or even 
necessary. [Mr. Emerson recommends the use 



of the Injecic*. whenever a ventilating stove or 
furnace is used, so as to secure the admission of 
a quantity of pure air, warmed by the heating 
•urfaces of the stove or famace, equal to the 
quantity of air rendered inapure by respiration 
withdrawn by the Ejector. He refuses to allow 
his ventilators to be placed upon any school-house 
which is not supplied with firesh warm air.l 







Injecting VentOaion, 



VerUiduds, 



The discharging ventiducts should be situated at the part of the rooms most 
distant from the stove or register of the furnace, and should always, if possi- 
ble, be constructed in or upon an interior wall or partition, and an outer brick 
wall must, if possible, be avoided. They should be made of thoroughly sea- 
soned sound pine boards, smoothed on the inner sides, and put together with 
two-inch iron screws. The outside finish may be of lath and plaster, or thev 
may be projected backwards into a closet or entrv, as shown in Figure i. 
They mast be carried entirely to the floor, and should be fitted at the top and 
bottom with a swivel blind, whose capacity is eaual to that of the ventiduct into 
which it opens. This blind may be governed by stay rods or pulleys. The 
elevation gives a view of the ventiducts for a building of three stories, 
and shows the best mode of packing them, so as to avoid mjuring the ap- 
pearance of the rooms. 

These ventiducts must be kept entirely sejHirafe to the main discharger at the 
roof, as any other arrangement would impair or destroy their utility. 

The size of the ventilators and ventiducts must correspond to the capacity 
of the room, and the number it is intended to accommodate. 

A room containing sixty scholars is found to require a discharging duct of 
fourteen inches in diameter. A room for one hundred scholars requires the 
tube to be eighteen inches ; and a room for two himdred scholars requires It to 
be twenty-four inches. 

The fresh air ventiducts should exceed in eavacity those for carrying off the 
impure air by about /J/iy per cent.; so that there will then always be a sur- 
plus or plenum supply, and the little currents of cold which press in at the 
crevices of the doors and windows will be entirely prevented. 

The section shown in Pig. 3 exhibits a very convenient mode of bringing the 
cold air to the ventilating stoves in a three story building in connection with 
the smoke flues. 
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BlevatUm of Ventiduet», 



a. Cold air dacta. 
d. Smoke flaes 
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The foUowinff section, (Fig. 3,) and plans (Fig's. 4 and 5,) exhibit at one 
Tlew an example of a building of two stories warmed and rentilated by the 
apparatus and in the manner recommended. 



Fioau 3. 



•y^c 




A. Chnson's Furnace. 

B. The Boston School Stove. 

C. Emerson's Ejector. 

a. Cold or fresh air ducts. 

b. Warmed air ducts. 
e. Impure air ducts, 
d. Smoke flues. 



Vkb letters OQ the plant correspond to those in the aectioB. 

21 
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Figurb4. 




A. Farnace. a. a. a. Fresh air dacta. b. b. b. Wann air registers 
c c c. Impure air dacts. 

The modes of ventilation and heating above described and illns 
trated, were unanimously approved by the school committee, and 
recommended to the city government, for introduction into tbo 
school-houses which may be hereafter erected. 
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The Committee append to their Report directions for the manage- 
ment of the Stoves, Furnaces and Ventiducts, to which they request 
the attention of the masters of the Public Schools, in conformity lo 
the rule of the Board, which requires their attention to the Ventilation 
of the School-houses under their care. 

Rules relative to the we of tke Slaves, Fumaees and VerUilators. 

1. ly? kindle the Jlre.-^lose the upper, and open ihe lower registers of the 
Tentiducts ; close the upper door of tne stove or furnace and open the lower 
door; place the cover or the stove one or two inches up. 

3. After the room becomes loarm — Raise the cover of the stove three or five 
inches ; close the lower door of the stove and open the upper door ; open the 
registers of the ventiducts about half their width. 

\ If the room become too warm — Open the re^sters full width, and raise the 
eover of the stove high up, keeping the upper door of the stove or furnace open, 
and the lower door closed. 

4. If the roam become too «w^-Close the upper registers, (for a short lime 
only;) close the upper door of the stove and open the lower door; drop the 
cover down within two inches of the sides. 

5. Never close the top of the stove entirely down, while there is any fire 
therein. 

6. At night, on leaving the room, let the cover of the stove down within one 
inch of the sides ; close the lower door, and open the upper one ; place all the 
registers open about half their width. 

7. Fill the water basins every morning, and wash them twice a week. 

The fires should be kept, ii' possible, through the night, by covering the coaL 
The coal to be white a;sh. 

Construction of Ventiducts. 
Since the first edition of this work was published, the following note 
has been received from Dr. Clark, in relation to the structure of the dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

Boston, Feb. 12th, 1849, 

Ubnby Barnard, Esq.: 
My Denr Sir, — Will you allow me to ask your attention to a tingle znaUer r»latii^ 
to Tentilalion? 1 refer to the construction, tituation, and proper materials of the renti* 
dncta which are intended to carry ofi" the foul air. In alniost all instances witliin my 
knowledge, excepting in the buildings in this place, which have been ventilated witbia 
two or three years past, 'these discharging ducts are made of brick or stone, being often, 
therefore, also built in the outer wall. If there is any peculiar advantage in our school 
house ventilation, its sticcess is very much owing to tne manner of locating and con 
structing these same ejecting ventiducts. 

The brick ducts always operate doumwards ; that is to say, the air has a constant ten* 
dmcv to fall in them, and they will never " draw'* in the proper or umoard direction, with 
the best turncap or top known, unless there is a hi^h wind, or unless artifieiat ]M>wer, 
such as h/ire, or a fan wheel be put in requisition. Now the contrary is Uie fact with the 
thin wooderiy or lath-and-plattert interior ventiduct. The current is always in the right or 
vyward direction. They are warmed to the tenmeratvre of the roam^ and when provided 
with a pro)>er top will operate m all geasons. Although the currents will vary in power 
and rapidity, yet, while almost all our ventiducts are provided, and should be, with 
means of heating by lamps or otherwise, I believe they have scarcely had occasion to 
light them. So that any impressions formed in relation to this port of the sujbjeet from 
the En;|rlish, and particularly the French methods of ventilating school-houses, when the 
brick flues are always used, must be entirely erroneous. The days in which the fires in 
the French flues would be forgotten and omitted, or be permitted to go out^ would far exceed 
the number of those in which our ventiducts would not oct in the most periect mmincr 
untkoui any power at all. 

I wouldTnot have troubled you. but that I know this point, from much practical experi- 
eRoe, to be worthy of especial attention, and in otse you should publish a new edition of 
your work on ecuool-houees, I hope it may be considered. 

lam, dear sir, 

Yeun veiT truly, 

HENRY O. CLARK 
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Apparatus for Warming. 



The thorough ventilation, the constant and regular change of the at- 
mosphere of a Bchool-room cannot be secured by simply providing flues or 
openings, however judiciously constructed and placed, for the escape of 
the air which has become impure from the process of breathing or other 
causes. Tiiese flues will not work satisfactorily, unless a mode of warm- 
ing the room is adopted by which a large supply of pure fresh air, properly 
heated, is flowing in to supply the place of that which is escaping by means 
of the flues. Among the various modes of warming school-rooms and public 
halls, which we have seen in full and successful operation, we select a few, 
in addition to those described in other parts of the work, as worthy of the par- 
ticular attention of committees and others, who are looking round fbr a 
heating apparatus. We shall use the cuts and description by which the 
patentees and venders have chosen to make their several modes of warm- 
ing known to the public, witliout intending to decide on the relative 
merits of any one mode. 

Culverts Hot- Air Furnace. 

PATINTID AND Manupaotitksd bt Cvltbr & Co.f S2 Cliff-btkbi^ Nbw Tokx. 

Culver's Hot-Air Furnace, as described in the following diagram and 
explanations, is intended for hard coal, to be set in double walls of brick 
masonry in cellar or basement, below the rooms to be warmed. 

Fif ura 1. 



A. Iron or Brick Ash Pit 

B. Ash Pit door. 

C. Pot, or coal Burner, 

with or without soap- 
stone linine. 

D. Fire Chamber. 

E. Lower half of Tubular 

drum. 

F. Elliptical tubes. 

G. Upper half of Tubular 

drum. 

H. Top of Tubular dram. 

I. Cap and smoke pipe. 

K. Flat Radiator. 

L. Water basou or evapo- 
rator. 

M. Smoke pipe to chimney. 

N. Conductors of Hot Air. 

O. Cold air conductor and 
chamber. 

P. Feed door. 

CI. Hot-Air chamber. 

R. Damper in globe with 
rod attached. 

S. Pendulum valve for 
cleaning. 

—4- Shows the direc- 
tion of the currents of 
hot or cold air. 
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Culver & Co. also make, and put up, varioos sizes of Portable Famaces, with 
metallic coverings, suitable for couiuing rooms, stores, school- rooms and small 
houses, warming the rooms in which they stand, as well as others in the same 
building, and they can be removed in summer as conveniently as stoves. 

Fi^re 3. 





Figure 9 represents a section of large size Portable Furnace or double cas- 
ings of sheet iron or zinc. The same letters for reference are used as in Fig. 1. 

Figure 3 represents a smaller size Portable Furnace, with two metal cover- 
ings and an evaporating dish standing upon the top of the dram. 

The peculiarities and advantage of the Furnace are thus set forth: 

1. Its compact, convenient and beautiful form. 

2. Its great durability ; being in all its parts of cast iron, set within walls of 
brick masonry. The pot or burner being whole, is found by experience to be 
more durable than those made of rings or segments, and entirely prevents the 
admission of gas into the hot-air chamber. 

3. The great radiating surfaces of this Furnace exceed those of any other, 
and being nearly all perpendicular, and so arranged as to afford no chance for 
the soot, light coal ashes or dust to collect on the plates and prevent the trans- 
mission of heat through them, for it must be obvious to every thinking mind, 
that if a radiating surface is of a zigzag or any other form that prevent.^ the 
descent of dust or soot in a perpendicular line, it" will certainly collect dust upon 
it, and just so much surface tnus covered s destroyed for radiating purposes, 
and in the same proportion will a greaiei consumption of fuel be required to 
produce a given rcsuft. 

These furnaces are so constructed that heat acts actively upon those surfaces 
within, and produces the immediate and powerful heating or the cold air that 
is admitted to the outer surface from the atmosphere, through the tubes for that 
purpose. 

4. The great economy in ^he use of fuel, making and controlling more heat 
than by any other process of using it. 

5. 'thejoinls of this Furnace are so constracted that the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal cannot open them to admit gas into the hot-air chamber) 
and it can be cleaned of soot and ashes easily, without the necessity of taking 
down or breaking a joint; its action is simple, as easily understood and 
managed as a cylinder stove, and as readily repaired and kept in order, and the 
manner of "removing the deposits" is entirely novel and most efficient 

6. The constant current oi the pure atmosphere into the air chamber, witk 
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the evaporation for tempering it to any degree of humidity, gives a fine health* 
fa\ ventilation, and a sou summer lemperature, suited to the most delicate coii- 
stitution. and without injury to the building or furniture. 

The above described Air Heaters are manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by Culver Ac Co., who, when required, set them in double walls of brick 
masonry, with cast iron smoke pipe to chimneys, and conductors of hot air, of 
double cross tin, terminating witn registers in the rooms, and secured safely 
irom fire by tin or soap-stone lyings. 

Fipira4. 




Figure 4 represents patterns of scroll work Registers manufactured by Culver 
& Co., and put in witn their furnaces if desired. The registers have valves 
under the surface, which are easily controlled by means of the star centers. 
They can be used for ventilating purposes as well as for admitting warm air. 

The following directbns are given in Culver & Co.'s Circular for the 
use of Iheir Furnace. 

Directions for Use. — In kindling the fire, the valve should be opened by 
drawing out the Damper Rod R, so as to let the smoke pass directly through 
smoke pipe M to chimney. 

Shavings, pine wood, or charcoal, should be thrown into the pot or coal burner 
C, and when well ignited, put in about half a hod of coal, and as soon as it also 
becomes ignited, fill the pot two thirds full of coal, and push the damper R partly 
in, so as to regulate the draught and heat as may benecessary. The valve mar 
be entirely closed, if need be, so as to retain the heat, making it to pass through 
the Flat Radiator K. 

In moderate weather, when little heat is wanted, put two shovels full of ashes 
on the centre of the fire, and by regulating the draught, you can make one fire 
last 24 hours without any alteration ; ana when you wish to renew the fire, 
poke out a portion of the ashes, and put on fresh coal, without turning the grate. 

In cold weather, however, to secure a brisk fire, the crank should be turned 
80 as to empty the pot entirely of ashes, and commence a new fire at least once 
in ^ hours. 

When there is too much heat generated, the ash-pit door, 6, should be closed 
entirely, and the damper rod partly drawn out, and if this is not sufficient, the 
Register in feed-door r may be opened ; the heat in the different rooms may be 
regulated by opening or closing the Registers ; all the Registers however should 
never be closed it the same time, unless the water door is opened to let out the 
hot air. 

The cold- air conductor, O, should always be open when the Furnace is in 
operation. 
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Iffr. Ciil7«r mamifiiotares a Saiid-Bath, wUh Water-Bath and I>iatSUiif A]>|M^ 
latut attaehed, which poMawmi the reoooimeDdatioiiB of effioienoy, oompactn— , 
and eooDomy of fuel. The following deaoription applies to one erected by him k 
the Tale Analytioal Laboratory, New Haven, as deioribed by Prof. John P. a^ih 
tan^ in Silliman'a Joomal tat Joly, 1861. 
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Fig. 1.— FURHACI. 

In fig. 1, a ia the ftimaoe, the position of whieh is abo seen at a in fig. 9. 
The heat of the fire pasKS through the bed plate, 6, 6, fig. 2, heating the sand 
Whidi lies upon its upper sorfkoe. All noidotu fames are conveyed away by the 
ventilator e, fig. 2, whioh opens into a chimney fine, and may be dosed or opened 
at pleasure by the ehahi d. To this aand-bath, the water-baths and distilling ap- 
paratus are attached. 

The fturnaoe a is an iron pot, lined inside with firebrick as usnal, e, «, fig. 1, 
where is inserted a water-baoli of large size. This communicates by the pipe /, 
with the water-bath g. There are two of these pipes, one above, and one below, 
as shown 9Xfyf. in fig. 2, through the open door. The front elevation of tho 
water-bath, which is of copper in all its parts, is shown at g", in fig. 2. Each of 
the doors seen on the fWmt, opens mto a separate compartment The depth of 
these compartments is shown by the sections A, A, A, hi fi^. 1. At t', fig. 2, is a 
larger compartment, for receiving articles of considerable size. 

At J, is a glass tube to show the height of water in the water-bath, and at h^ a 
aock placed so low that all of the water contained may be drawn off, thus remov- 
ing any small quantity of sediment which occasionally accumulates. These twe 
parts are seen more dearly at j, and A, m fig. 3. 

The furnace is fed through a door at /. A moderate fire is sufficient to estab- 
lish a brisk circulation through the pipes/,/, and causes the water to boil violently 
in the water-bath, keeping it alwap full, up to 2120 F. The steam fbrmed 
escapes through the pipe m, fig. 1, also shown at m, m, figs. 2 and 3. At n, figs. 
ft and 3, is a coupling, connecting the copper m with a blocktm pipe o, figs. 2 and 
8, and worm p, fig. 1. This worm is contained in the condenser 7, figs. 2 and 3. 
The distilled water thus produced, escapes at r, figs. 2 and 3, and runs into the 
receiver «, beneath. The condenser stands on a shelf o?er a sink <, fip. 1 , 2, and 
3| at the fitrther end of which is a fbroe pomp «, figs. 1 and 3. A pipe «, figs. 1 
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Aid 8, runs from the top of this pomp into the oondenaer. Tho pomp deliTen 
•old water into the sink in the ootnmon way, but by closing the oock at lo, fig. 8, 
wiU throw its stream into the condenser. This water, when warm, is drawn Sf aft 
the oook Xy fics. 1, S, and 8. The pipe from this oocli, seen at y, fig. 1, rises to 
within an inch or two of the top of the condenser, so that the warm water is drawn 
off first By this arrangement, the very great convenience is obtained of m con- 
slant supply of hot water, delivered into the nnk for washing. 

As the well water at New Haven contains a considerable amoont of solid mat- 
ter, which soon inomslB the interior of vessels in which it is steadily boiled, rain 
water only is used in the water-bath. The supply is kept np through the pipe «r, as 
ahown in figs. 1 , 2 and 3, running under the floor. Its whole course may be traced 
by these three figures. It rises mto the box A, figs. 1, and 3, in which the water 
stands on a level with the upper part of the glass gnage tube, shown at^', in fig. 3. 
Upon the surfiice floats a large, hollow, copper ball, B, fig. 1. As soon as the for- 
mation of steam, and its consequent passing off into toe condenser, commences in 
the water-bath, the snr&ce of course lowers, and a corresponding lowering ocouia 
in the box A. The copper ball B sinks with the water, and ^^ually opens a 
valve at C, fig. 1. This admits a stream of water from an elevated cistern, which 
flows in just fast enough to supply that which passes off from the water-bath as 
steam. 

This arrangement is on^ novel in its present application, being, I believe, quite 
common in some of our cities for regulating the flow of water into cistenis. It 
works admirably in the present case, and seldom if ever requires any attention. 
If the fire is very hot, so much steam is occasionally generated, that it is not con- 
densed with sufficient rapidity : a partial flow of hot water back into the box A, 
has several times occurred under these circumstances, but has never been suffi- 
cient to overflow. This difficulty might be avoided by enlarging the conducting 
pipe m, and the worm p, or by riaducmg the sixe of the water-back e, «, fig. 1. 

Hie space D, fig. 1 , is a laree, dry, hot oven, where quite a high heat is obtained. 
This is also shown at D, the door being taken off. In this oven a shelf is placed, 
perforated with holes for the insertion of funnels, tubes, Sec, It is in constant use 
for drying, and is found to be of very great service in all cases where rapid dnr- 
ing is desirable, and a precise temperature is not required. The small door at E, 
fig. 2, is another means of access to this oven. 

The water-bath is set in the brickwork, but may be taken out and reset without 
disturbing the rest of the apparatus ; in foct, eveiy part is accessible. The coup- 
lings to the pipes/, /, may be reached through the door F ; those to the sup|^ 
pipe My at G, fig. 3, those to the escape pipe m, by taking out a brick at H, fig. 3. 
In order to obtain ready access to the interior of the furnace pot a, there is a 
large movable circular plate immediately above ; its circumference is shown by 
the dotted line at I, I, in fig. 1. 

Ihe supply of water from the dstem to the box A, Is cut off by a stop-cook at 
the cistern, and the water may be entirely drawn off firom the box by a small 
cook at J, under the floor. 

It will be seen that this arrangement is compact and simple. There is no part 
liable to get out of order, or that, onoe out of order, can not be easily reached for 
the purpose of repairs. 

By means of one fire, and that not large, we heat the sand-bath sufficiently, 
maintain a large water-bath constantly at 2120 F., make from ten to fifteen gal- 
lons of perfectly pure water per day, heat a large drying oven, and keep a con- 
stant supply of hot water over the sink for washing. Everv thing takes care of 
itMlf, excepting the fire, and the occasional pumping of cold water into the con- 
denser. I am unable, after two months of experience, to suggest any important 
Improvement in these arrangement}!, and feel confident that any one who should 
put up a similar apparatus would not be disappointed. 

The iron work is all iapanned. The glass should be set with a putty made 
of boiled linseed oil, as that will harden under the heat to which it k exposed ) 
the common putty made with fish oil remains soft, and the glass is constantly lia« 
Ue to get out of place. 

Prof. Norton expresses his obligations to Mr. Culver, for the practical skill by 
which the difficulties in adjusting the diflerent parts of this apparatus wero over- 
oomeaand for the substantial and satisfootory manner in which the work was donsb 
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MOTT^S VkNTILATINO ScHOOL-STOVfi, FOR BURllUfO WOOD OB COAL. 

PatetUed and Man/ufadwred ^ J. L. Mott, S64 WaUr-siired, N. Y. 

By this stove the room is wanned by condactinf a sapply of moderateify 
heated pure air from without, as well as by direct radiation trom the apper por- 
tion of the stove. 





A. Air Chamber, for coal or 

wood. 

B. A revolving grate with a 

cam process, by which the 
ashes are easily detached 
and made to drop into the 
ash-pit below. 

C. Ash-Pit, by which also the 

draft can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-tighL 

D. Duct, or flue under the floor, 

b}r which fresh air from 
without is admitted under 
and around the stove, and 
circulates in the direction 
indicated by the arrows. 



This, and all stoves designed to promote ventilation by introducing fresh air 
from without, will work satisfactorily only where a flue properly constructed 
is provided to carry off ihe air which has become impure from respiration. 
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Cbujon's Coal VBNnuLTiifo School Srovn. 
The Boston Ventilating Stove, Fig. 1, desired and patented by Dr. Clark, and 
Chilaon^i Patent Trio Portable Furnace, Fig. 2, are oompoeed of a cylinder of abeet- 
iron, indoeiog a fire-chamber which ii lined with aoapctone, or fire-brick, and if 
■o made aa to present a large amount of radiating surface. The air to be wanned, 
is introduced beneath the fire-chamber by a flue from out of doors, and passing up, 
and around the heated surfttoe, flows directly into the room, or into pipes to be • 
communicated into other departments, as indicated by the arrows in the abova 
drawings. These stoTse and furnaces are intended to bum coal. 

Fka. 1. Fia. S. 





Cbil8cin*s Wood Vbntilatimg Stovb. 
Mr. ChD«m has also patented a plan of store for burning wood. Fig. 3, by which 
the air is introduced by a flue beneath the stove, and is wanned by circulating 
through cist-iron tubes, which constitute the sides and ends of the stove. 



Fio.3. 
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Cbilson's Air Warming and Ventilating Furnacb. 
PateaUd and Manufadtwred by Gardmr C4iZsoi», BasUm* 




The constraction of the Air- Warming and Ventilating Pumace was projected 
by the inventor, to obviate the serious, if not fatal, objections, so ffenerany 
made, to the use of furnaces for warming apartments, where a fresh, healthM 
atmospheric air is required. From long experience in pnttine up furnaces, in 
which coal was consumed in deep iron pots, and the air which tney wanned was 
made to pass over a large extent of iron surface, made and kept red-hot, he 
found that the occupants of the rooms thus warmed, complained tliat the air 
was not unfrequently filled with the gases of the bumine coal, and was at all 
times dr^ and stagnant, causing, especially to persons of a nervous tempera- 
ment, disagreeable sensations to the whole system, such as dizziness of the 
head, headache, inflammation of the eyes and Innes, dr3mess of the lips and 
skin, &c. He found, too, by his own experience and observation in the manu- 
facture and use of furnaces of this kind, that there was an unnecessary con- 
sumption of coal, when burnt in deep, straight and narrow pots, causing the 
coal to melt andTun to cinders, and at the same time burning out the pots, and 
loosening the joints of the furnace, by which the deadly gases escaped into the 
air-chambers, and hence into the apartments above. These objections, both on 
the score of health and expen.se, the inventor claims that he has thoroughly ob- 
viated in his Air- Warming and Ventilating FhLmace^ and at the same time pre- 
served all the advantages heretofore realized from this mode of warming build- 
ings. The advanuges of the Furnace are — 

1. The fire-pot is constructed on the most economical and philosophical 
principles. It is broad and shallow,— at least twice as broad and one third as 
deep as the common fire-pot ;— is one third smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, and is lined with fire-brick or soap-stone. Thus the fire-bed is deep enough 
to keep the coal well ignited with a slow but perfect combustion, while the en- 
tire heat from the fuel is given out to act upon the radiating surface alone and 
the fire-pot can never become red-hot, and does not require renewal. This 
plan for burning coal is original with the inventor, and has met with universal 
approbation. 

». The radiating surface is large, and so placed that it receives the immedi- 
ate and natural action of the heat, and at the same time imparts its heat in the 
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most direct and nnifonu manner to the fj-esh air from without, wiiauut saffering 
xrtL^ie bj absoiption from the oater walls of the air-chamber. 

3. the air-cbamber is large, and the fresh air is admitted and discharged 
so readily and imlformly that no portion of the radiating surface can ever be- 
come overheated ; and a delightful summer temperature is maintained in ihe 
rooms. 

4. The joints of the furnace are so constructed, that, even if the iron-work 
was liable, like other furnaces, to crack from extreme expansion, by being over- 
heated, (which It is not,) the gas £rom the burning coal cannot escape into the 
air-chamber. 

5. There are no horizontal inner surfaces on which dust and soot can gather, 
which do not, at the same time, clean themselves, or admit of being easily 
cleaned. 

6. The grate in the fire-pot is so constructed, that the ashes can be easily de- 
tached, and the combustion facilitated. 

7. It has stood all the test which shaq? rivalry and the most severe philosofki' 
<dl practical science could apply to it, and has thus far accomplished all that 
its mventor promised, and when tried in the same building with other fur- 
naces, has uniformly received the preference. 

Dr. Bell, Superintendent of the McLean Asylum for the Insane, who has 
given this whoie subject his particular attention, in his Essay on the Practical 
Methods of Venlilating Building, published in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society for 1848, remarks as follows : 

" The character of any variety of the hot-air furnace is measured, in my 
judgment, by the simplicity of its construction, its non-liability to be Drought 
to an undue degree of heat in any part, and its ready receipt and emission of 
air. That made by Mr. Gardner Cnilson, of Boston, with an air-chamber of 
brick, and an interspace of two or three feet in width, appears to me to combine 
all the essentials attainable of this mode of heating air, more fully than any 
other which has fallen under my observation." 

In 1847, the School Committee of Boston sanctioned, by a unanimous vote, 
the introduction of this furnace into the new school-houses to be erected in 
that city, on the recommendation of a sub-committee, to which the whole sub- 
ject of warming and ventilating the school-rooms had been referred. The fol- 
lowing is the recommendation referred to. 

" Your Committee have made thtemselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufdietured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently. Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship; but are 
all, so lar as we can judge, inferior, in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now exhibit, and recommend as 
superior to all others. 

It is simple in its structure, easily managed, will consume the fuel perfectly, 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire-place is broaa 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
perfectly safe and durable, but modifies very materially the usual effect of the 
fire upon the iron pot. 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is communi- 
cated immediately to the air-chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the furnace 
at its lowest point, as it then rises naturally into the apartments above. This 
process commences as soon as the temperature is raised even a single degree. 
The outer walls remain cold ; the floor above is not endangered, and the whole 
building: is rapidly filled with an atmosphere which is at once salubrious and 
delightful." 

This Ventilating Furnace may be seen in the Mayhew, Dwight, Hancock. 
Boylstoki, Bowdoin, and Ingraham school-houses, in Boston; also in several 
neu wliiKil-houscs in Cambridge, Roxbur>', Dorchester, Springfield, in the 
Blinu Asviuni and House of Inauslry, South Boston, and in hundreds of pri- 
vate houses in Boston and its vicinity. 
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DiRBonoHB fOR SiTTmo CflxuK>N*8 Patknt FuKBikom, 

III loosting the ftmiace, ohooM a ritoation as eqnidiatant from the rcgbt a ni aa 
poflBible, M £at the pipes may be of nearly equal leogth, and branoh trcm two or 
more trides of the fa mace. 

Secure a proper foundation, by lereling the ground on which the furnace is lo 
rest ; and dig down a few inches preparatory to a foundation of brick work, which 
should cover two inches larger than the outer walls. Should the ground be soft 
or spongy, fill it with gravel or hard coal ashes ; if it prove necessary from the 
lowness of the cellar to sink the base of the ash-pit below its surface, excavate a 
trench of corresponding depth, the width of which shall be that of the recess in 
the walls, and project out about three feet Commence the walla aa ahown in tho 
ground plan, figure 1. 

I 
Figure 1— Ground Pisa. 




A A A— Outer Walle. 

B B B B— Space, between outer and inoer Wtlb, two inehss st 

C C C C— Inner Wall. 

D— Brick covering over Cold Air Cbanoel. 

E— Brick coverinf or floor from large Entrance Door. 

F P P P P— Iron Trench Platea. 

G G O— Three four-inch Brick Piers, eapport under Treneb Pistes. 

U U— Space between Trench Platee and baae of Fire Pot, for Ingresi of Cold Air. 

a half inches for Noa. 3 and 4 : five inches for No. 6 ; sUc inohea for Mo. S. 
I— Cast iron AchPit, or Baae to Furnace. 
J— Cold Air Channel. 
K— Bet back, or recess in front Wall ; for Noa. 3 and 4, thirty-three Inehes wide 

sight inches deep. For Nos. 6 and 6, thirty -seven inches wide, and twelve tnches 
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IVe outer wall ihosld he hat inches in t)iiokne» ; tb«t ef the inner ^ eight 
inehee ixDin the haae to the trench plates, and Ibor inches above — ^made m tha 
form of a drde, of such diameter as shi^ leave a space of two inches between it 
and the outer wall at the nearest point Make the recess in the walls front of tha 
door aa shown by ground plan, Ko. 1, and of the dimensions described under 
same plan. Apertures must be made in the base of the inner wall, as shown in 
platt No. 1, to give th^ cold air free ingress into the space between the walls, 
and carry off the heat radiated from the inside wall into the perforated hot air 
pipe, and also to prevent the outer wall becoming hot and heating the cellar, caus- 
ing a waste of heat, damage to vegetables, etc. 

After the foundation & reached the height of the frimaoe base, the cold 
air ohann^, which is constructed to conduct the air directly to the space be- 
tween the inner wall and the cast iron ash-pit, should be covered by means of 
iron bars overlaid with brick. 



Flfore 1^— (Sectional Ttew. 




Bus or Brick Work. 

lfo.S-5-8b7 6^0uttldr. I No. &~6-6 b7 64, ouUlds. 

** 4—6 feet bj 6 feet, outside. ' ** 6—7 feet by 7 feet, outside. 
Outside Wallfl, four incnee thiclc, for all sizes. 

Inaide Walla, eiglit inches thick, all aises, to Trench Plates, and Ibur fnehes above. 
Biftit apertures, eight iactiea high and two wide, in base of toner wsU, for tks 
sIrbetwesBwaUs. 

01ZB or Cols Air CuAintBLa. 

No. 3, Equivalent to SOO square inches, inSlds 
« 4 M t* 210 »i u « 

M g* M M 325 M « M 

MS M M 400 W . N «. 
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Hie entrance or man-hole door, ahoald be botlt in the outer wall, as diown 
by ground plan, letter £, and a oorre^xmdfng opening in the inner waU, fcr 
the purpose of entrance. On a level with the base, a covering, similar to that of 
thv cold air channel, shonld be placed between them and the open space between 
walls, dosed with brick, that the heat firom the chamber may not escape thrcogh 
the openings. 

Constmct the inner wall, as shown in the sectional view. No. 2, allowing its line to 
follow outward, somewhat in the shape of the pot, for four or Sre courses, grad- 
ually receding until within two inches of the outside watt ; flrom this point carry it 
uprightly to the level of the dome plate ; then commence to draw in or decrease 
its size in the form of an arched cone, of such sweep, that when opposite the 
annular chamber, or ring of the furnace, it shall have a space of four inches 
between ; carry this arch^-sbaped wall from eight to twelve inches above the 
furnace, according to its size, then place iron bars across covered with brick ; finish 
by thoroughly and smoothly plastering the walls inside. 

The outer walls are to be carried up as represented in the drawing, partially 
arched, and covered like the others ; after the mason work has reached the height 
from which it is desired to carry the hot air pipes through the walls, place the ends 
even with the inner wall, and build them into it. 

Also build in casings of sheet iron or tin in front of the dearing-ont pipe 
and funnel, through both walls — two inches larger than the pipe, running through 
them ; the ends outside are of course to be stopped with caps, in one of which a 
hole is made to admit the funnel. 

The hot ah* pipes should be conducted from the highest point of the inner 
wall, as in sectional view, through the arch of the brick work ; from which 
point they should gradually rise to the registers in the floor, always keeping in 
view the fact that the nearer the pipes can be carried to a perpendicular line from 
the wall of the furnace to the apartment above, the more readily and economically 
is heat obtained. 

The size of the pipes and registers, and their general disposition, is a matter re- 
quiring the best judgment of the mechanic under whose superviffion they come, 
and are determined by the size, position, and distance of the apartment fh)m the 
furnace, and can not be subject to any fixed rule; as in two rooms of the same 
dimensions, we often use pipes and registers of different size, owing to their near- 
ness or distance from the furnace in a horizontal line — their height above the 
basement — the relative position of other pipes, the purposes for which the rooms 
are to be used, and the amount of heat required, &c., &c. As a general rule, 
however, in rooms upon the first floor, whose dimensions are equal to fifteen feet 
square, and of ordinary height, use an eight-inch pipe, and registers eight by 
twelve inches ; twenty feet square, ten-inch pipe, rasters nine by fourteen inches ; 
twenty-five feet square, twelve-inch pipe, registers ten by sixteen, or twelve by 
nineteen inches. For halls of ordinary size, use register nine by fourteen ; ten- 
inch pipe. Adopt the same scale in rooms of different capadty. 

If pipes or hot air tubes are carried into apartments abo?e those of the first 
floor, tliey should be two inches smaller in size, than those used in rooms of the 
same capadty below ; so that, should a lower room require a pipe of ten inches in 
diameter, that above would be eight inches, and still higher, six inches ; supposing 
each room to be of the same size, and directly above the first 

In all hot air pipes that go above the first floor, a damper should be placed near 
the exit from the furnace, and kept closed when not in use, in order to eoonoinize 
the heat that would otherwise fill the pipes when the registers are closed. 

It is often expedient to heat two adjoining rooms separated by a partition ; in 
which case, it is our custom to use but one pipe for both ; bringing it up to the 
partition, and placing a T or horizontal pipe across the top, projecting each ade, 
into which re^psters are to be inserted, of a size corresponding with the rooms. 

In double parlors, or rooms connected by sliding or folding doors, we usually 
place but one register, near their common opening, in case it is intraded to use 
both apartments at once. 

In many instances, it is required to heat rooms not in a direct line of communi- 
cation fh)m the furnace, and m which it seems difficult to introduce pipe withmri 
marring the building, or expodng them to view in thefar passage through otiier 
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roODtf . 1x1 aaok ttmM m i u g eriuu i m«diaQio wiB gvunlfy mxroHmoi the apptr- 
enk diffioulty by taking advaDtage of doBflfto^ spaces between partitions, ehsnuHnr 
pieees, Sdo.j or, if either are impraetioaUe, by oarrying the pipes upright throagh 
the oomer of Uie room and hiding its unsightly appearance bv finishing in in»t 
with wood, painting it in representation of a column, or in such a manner as wiU 
best suit the style ^the apartment. As a rv/e, however, we do not carry pipes 
above the first floor, except it is designed to heat an apartment for use during tiM 
day, aa the heat firom the hall register wiU keep the chambers comfortably warmed 
by leaving the doors opened. 

The smoke pipe should be carried directly to the nearest flue, and should It be 
necessary to carry it horizontally to a considerable distance, surround it by a 
casing, or pipe of tin, three indies larger -in diameter than the smoke pipe ttsel^ 
and tibie waste heat that radiates from the smoke pipe, may be used to warm any 
adjoining apartment, by continuing a hot air pipe into the room and inserting a 
funnel register which we monnfooture for that purpose. 

The cold air box should be eonstmcted of wood, smooth-planed inside and ool 
Its opening should be ftt)m the north or west side of the building ; carry it akng^ 
the oeilinff to the Aimaoo, then drop it perpendicularly down to the bwM of Ae 
cold air channel. This box should contain a damper or slide, which in very <M. 
weather, or when the fire is first kindling, can be partiaUy closed ; but so ar- 
ranged that it shall never entirely shut out the air. 

In speaking of a wooden cold air box, we do not by any means consider it bn- 
perative that this material should be used in its construction, as we often conduct 
the air in a brick tren^ covered with flat stones, smoothly plastered and tbo^ 
oughly cemented, below the level of the ground. This method, when the cdh» 
b dry, has the advantage of permanence, and occupies no room ; but it is an ad- 
ditional expense which all are not willing to incor, and is not reckoned in making 
fiimace estimates. 

Perforate one or two of the hot air pipes with holes, two inches in diameter, bi 
the part which goes between the waHs, for the purpose of carrying off the heai 
Aat is collected in the space between. 

If the cellar u wety carry out the base on which the walls are to stand ona 
foot larger than Ih^walls themselves ; use hydraulic or Roman cement m its con- 
struction ; lay the orick two courses, and place a liberal supply of cement between ; 
then, after the furnace waHs are erected, carry up a barrier or guard wall from 
the edge of the brick base, a few inphes above the level of the ground, and fill the 
intervening space between the barriers and the outer furnace wall with cement or 
day ; adopt also the same precaution around the trench ; in foot, form a complete 
casing of brick, thoroughly cemented^ all round the base of the furnace, whiah 
wHl prove a sufiicient guaranty from water. 

In public halU, or buildings where but a single register is required, carry up 
the inside wall to a perfect arch and lead the hot air pipe directly from the top^ 
and use a hot air grate without uoZoes, of the following sizes : — 

IVo. 3 FarDae«s--GrBtet 22 Indies In diameter, and Hot Air Pipes 18 Inches In diameter 
•141* u 2ft '^ u u u u 21 *^ ** 

«5M u 26 H i(«MU24*< *' 

UQM *<82*' MUHM4|7«I M 

It is frequently desirable to have square or parallelogram shaped grates instead 
of round ; when this is the case, use those sizes where capacity in square inches 
will be equivalent to those given above. 

In speaking of grates without uoZues, we wiah it especially understood, that in 
no instance ^ere but a tingle pipe \% taken from the furnace, should registers 
with valves be used, or dompere placed in the hot air pipes; but the amount oi 
heat required, should be Tegnlated by the fire iiKlf ; or, if an outlet be deemed 
expedient, carry it off by means of another pipe, into an adjoming apartment 

Diaaonomi roa innro chilson's rATEirr wakiono and vEirnLATDro ArrARATua. 

1st In building a fire in the furnace, open the damper in the smoke-pipe. 

3d. Gean out the old coal and aahea from the ash-pit, and also ftvm the lever* 
nate ; sift the old coal, ashes, &c., and preaerve the coal siftings for covering over 
ua fresh fire. aa 
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3d. Always keep the ash-pit, «ftJcr tJU grmUy eUarofoBhet; Uif dofu^th^e 
is mo potsibiUty of burning out the graio. 

4th. Kindle the fire with a small quanti^ of ttther wood, bark, or oharooaL 
Dry hard wood preferable. 

5th. When the kindlings are well charred, put on a small quantity of toAtte osA 
esoi, and when well iffnit^, (but befiwe burning up dear,) add fresh ooal, not ex- 
ceeding six inches in depth. 

6th. Close both the feed and ash-pit doors, also the small register in the ash-pit 
door, then close the damper^ in the smoke pipe, as &r as practicable to cause the 
fad to be consumed slowly— or on the on-'tiglu principU ; this always to be done 
befiMre the coal bums up eUar. 

7th. Cover over the fresh coal fire in -moderate weather, with fine coal and the 
old coal siftings, keeping the draft in the omoke pipe wdl shut off; in this way, a 
6re may be kept fur a great length of time without replenishing ; thus greatly 
economizing in the oonsumptiou (? fad ; but in extremely cold weather, do not 
cover over the fire with fine coal, but keep it bright, always diecking the draft ts 
keep the fire dear of clinker. 

6th. Always have a large supply of cold air passing into the Aimaoe. At no 
time have the damper, in the cold air-box, fully dosed ; even in very odd weathet 
it should be at least one-half open. The milder the weather^ the more freeh air 
to be admitted for ventilation, 

9th. Never dlow ail the registers to be dosed at the same time ; and if the 
rooms become too warm, reguuite and leeeen the fire^ and let there be constantly 
a free drculation of warm air from some, or all the registers ; this is essentid for 
the ventilation as well as warming of the rooms. 

lOth. Do not suffer the fire during the day, to get so low, before replenishing, 
as to require kindlings to bring it up. 

11th. Where there is provision made for ventilation in the rooms, and venti- 
ducts extending down to the floor, with apertures at the top and bottom, dose the 
apertures at the top, and open those at the bottom^ until the rooms become wdl 
warmed and ventilated, and when there is too much warmth in the rooms open 
the upper apertures, permitting the heat to run off, until the room becomes oom- 
fiirtable, then cloee the upper apertures ; never open the wim^Unoe or doore in 
odd weather to cool or to attempt to ventilate the rooms ; if done, it will prevent 
the action or draft in the foul air ventiduete ; there is also a liability to those sit- 
ting near the windows or doors to take odd, in consequence of the odd dr fiJling 
npon their heads. The above directions are simple and easily folk>wed, and if 
strictly adhered to, will be found very perfect in operation, and economical in the 
oonsamption of fuel, keeping the fire ignited a long time without replenishing, and 
ffiving out a large quantity of freah, hedthful, warm dr, perfectly free from red* 
Jiot iron heat. 

These ventilating flues or venfiductB, should dways be located in an opposite cor- 
ner of the room, from that at which tiie heated dr enters, and should be carried 
np separately to the roof of the bdlding. They shodd be fitted at the top and 
bottom with a door or valve, whose capadty should be equd to that of the yentl- 
duot into which it opens. 

The best material for their construction is, thoroughly seasoned, sound pine 
boards, planed smooth on the inner surfiioe, and put together with iron screws. 

It is indispensible to attach an ejecting ventilator to the ventiducts at their ter- 
minus. In this way, down blasts are obviated, the rain excluded, and, whenever 
there is a wind, no matter what its direction, it produces, in a properly construct- 
ed ejector, an active upward current 

The arear of the flues for admitting tteeh. air, diodd exoeed those of its exit 
bj about twenty-five per cent 
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Busbnill's Patent Hot-air Fcenaoi. 

JdMn/octeratf fty Esrm Omrk, Jr^ 61 FSrmU tirmt, Bartfbri, Onm. 




Bu8HNiLL*8 FuRNACi is the Only one constructed on strictly scientific 
principles, and bears any test either of theory or practice. Scientific gentle- 
men have endorsed its excellence, and successful practice approves and con- 
firms their recommendation. 

The radiating part of this furnace, being that portion which diffuses the 
heat, is distinguished from all others from the fact that the cold air is passed 
into the furnace chamber between horizontal cast iron pipes or tubes, inside 
of which the hot gas of the fire is circulating, and communicating its heat, as 
it passes off to the chimney ; so that the cold air is brought in direct contact 
with the heated iron, and is actually heated before it reaches the inner cham- 
ber of the furnace. While the cold air is passing one way to be heated (be- 
tween the heated iron pipes) the hot gas of the fire is passing the other way 
to be cooled, and thus the mean difference of temperature is kept the greatest 
possible at every point. The greatest amount of heat will be communicated 
m this way, by the least amount of iron surface ; and as the radiator has a 
Tery large surface, it follows that more heat is extracted (from a given amount 
of tuel) than by any other invention yet offered to the public. 

This furnace is so constructed that it clears itself of ashes and soot, never 
reauiring to be disturbed, and consequently requires not as much care as an 
ordinary fire. A child can take care of it when in use, and it can stand from 
season to season, untouched, without trouble or expense, and bo at any mo- 
ment ready for inmiediate use. 

Two kinds of pots are offered by the manufacturer, for use with this fur- 
nace ; one similar to the most approved forms now \n use, the other entirely 
different, and the invention of Dr. Bushnbll. It differs from all others in 
allowing the fire to be stirred above the grate, and through the openinff bv 
which the coal is entered. This throws up the dead coals and cinders, which 
are then easily removed, and, as the erate need never be dropped, the dirtr 
process of riddling is avoided. No ashes escape, and the cloua of dust which 
usually envelopes the tender in all other furnaces, is no where seen in this, 
and no uncleanliness results from renewing the fire. The fire may be stirred 
and cleaned when it is in full action, as well as at any other time ; the coals 
will never rattle down to choke the fire, but will of necessity, by this method 
of stirring, always be thrown up into a light open cinder, giving free passage 
to the draft and facilitating combustion. 

This furnace is offered in the entire confidence that it is the best ever 
manufactured, and this bold assertion is warranted and proved by the favora- 
ble testimony of those who have used it. A trial is all tuc proof ri- 

QUIRED. 

Three sizes of furnaces are made, viz. : No. 1 with 17 inch pot ; No. d 
with 20 inch pot ; No. 3 with 24 inch pot ; which are now for sale in most 
of the larger cities and towns in the northern states. 

Orders for Bushneirs Furnaces will be promptly attended to, on application 
7 mail or otherwise, to Ezra Clark, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 
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DouBLB Firb-Place por Warmino and Ventilation. 

Tne following plan of wanning and ventilating a school-room is re- 
commended by Mr. George B. Emerson in the School and Schoolmaster. 
The position of the proposed fire-place may be seen in the Plans of 
School-rooms by the same eminent teacher, published on page 50 of this 
work. 

Warming. — ^In & suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a conunon brick fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed, on the back and on each 
side, by a casing of brick, leaTing, heh 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 34 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into the room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 




Fireplsoe. 



A. Horizontal section. D. Perpendicular section, c. Brick walls, 4 inches thick. 
d. Air space between the walls, e. Solid fronts of masonry. /. Air box tor supply of fuRsh 
•jr» extending beneath the floor to the front door. g. Openings on the sides ot the fire* 

;. Front of the fireplace and mantelpiece. 



place, for the heated air to pass into the room. h. 

u Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space between the firepface and wall, 

tition wall /. Floor. 



ft.Parw 



rise at least two or three feet above the hollow back, and may be surmoanted 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passage, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend pprpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious quaUties 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but jrives the pleasant heat of aa 
open fireplace ; 2. none of the heat of the fuel will be lost, as the smoke-pi]^ 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat containeid m 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, will diflfuse an equable beat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantiy outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendencv to 
smoke ; 6. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controued, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in thr 
.floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 



SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

Iif the constraction and amogement of the furniture of a school, 
both for pupilg and teachen, regard must be had to the following 
particulars ; 

1. The varying size of the occupant; so that not one shall be sub*- 
jected to any awkward, inconyenient, or unhealthy position of the limbs, 
chest, or spine. 

2. The grade of the school, the occupations of the pupils, and the 
methods of instruction, so that the objects aimed at may be secured in 
the best manner. A school composed of very young children, another 
in which drawing and sewing receive special attention, a third con- 
ducted on the monitorial plan, a fourth embracing a large number of 
pupils in a hall for study and lectures, under one principal teacher, with 
class-rooms, for recitations by assistants, and a fifth in which the pupils 
are classified under permanent teachers in separate rooms, will require 
different furniture and arrangements. 

3. Facility of access, so that each pupil may go to and from his seat, 
with the least possible noise, inconvenience, and waste of time to him- 
self and others. 

4. The supervision of the whole school by the teacher, with a free 
passage for him to every pupil, as well as every facility for the ao- 
commodation of his books of reference, and the use of apparatus and 
diagrams, and his collective and class teaching. 

5. Facility for sweeping and keeping the room neat 

The following diagrams and suggestions as to the details of con- 
struction and arrangements, will enable committees to furnish their 
school and class-rooms with appropriate furniture, which will answer 
the above conditions. 

The wood portion of all school furniture should be made of clear, 
hard, well-seasoned material, like cherry, mahogany, or birch ; the sur- 
faces worked smooth, the edges and comers nicely rounded, and all the 
joints, as far as practicable, firmly morticed. 

Each pupil should be allowed a desk with a top surface at least two 
feet long and eighteen inches wide, with a shelf, box, or flrawer to 
receive books, dec. 

The top surface of the desk should incline one inch in a foot toward 
the front edge, except three inches of the most distant portion, which 
should be level. Along the front edge of the level portion should run 
a groove, a quarter of an inch deep, to prevent pencils from rolling off; 
and on the opposite side an opening to receive a slate, and another for 
an inkstand, or a permanently fixed cast-iron box with a lid, in which a 
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movable ink-well may be inserted. There should be no raised ledge on 
the front edg^e. 

The shelf should be about two thirds as wide as the desk, and decline 
a little from the front The opening to receive the books should be 
about four inches. A box, of which the top of the desk forms the lid, is 
a greater protection from dust, but the opening and shutting of the lid 
is a frequent source of noise. A portfolio case be attached to the insiie 
of the lid. to receive drawings and manuscripts. 

The standards to support the desk can be made of wood or cast-iron. 
The latter are to be preferred, because, without adding much to the 
cost, they have more strength and durability, and while presenting a 
variety of elegant forms they can be so curved as to admit of easy 
access to the seat, and facilitate the use of the broom in sweeping. A 
variety of patterns are presented in the following pages. 

When made of wood the standards should be firmly fastened by a 
strong tenon into the sleepers of the floor or into a shoe, which can be 
made of cast-iron. The shoe can be made fast to the floor by numerous 
screws. 

To secure the greatest firmness, the standards should not be more 
than four feet apart, and should be strengthened by bars extending 
between every two, or braces from the center of the standard to an 
equal distance on the shelf, or back of the desk above. For these pur- 
poses a socket for the bar or brace, should be cut in the middle of the 
standard. 

The several parts of the standard must be adapted to their intended 
use. The top requires to be cast with a flange or stays crossing each 
other at right angles, to screw to the wood-work of the desk or seat for 
which it is intended. When it is practicable, the standard should re- 
ceive the wood-work into a socket, arm, or lip, so as not to admit of being 
displaced by any rough usage, which will not at the same time shatter 
the iron. Several extra holes should be drilled In the standard to re- 
ceive additional screws, as the old ones from time to time get loose. 

The height of the standards, whether for desk or seat, will depend on 
the size of the pupils who are to occupy them. 

Every pupil, young or old, should be provided with a chair (or bench 
having the seat hollowed like an ordinary chair) just high enough 
to allow, when properly occupied, the feet to rest on the floor without 
the muscles of the thigh being pressed hard upon the front edge of the 
seat. 

In all eases, except in class-rooms fitted up specially for writing or 
drawing lessons, or when their occupancy will not exceed fifteen or 
twenty minutes without a change from a sitting to a standing posture, 
the seats should be provided with a support for the muscles of the back, 
and, as a general rule, especially for the majority of pupils, this support 
should rise above the shoulder blades, and should in all cases incline 
back as it rises, one inch in every foot. 

The height of the seat from the floor, and the width, will depend on 
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the age, or rather the lise of the pupils; and, in providing seats for 
them, regard must be had to the grade of the school, and the varying 
size of the children. For a primary school, composed of children from 
ibar, and even three, years of age to eight or ten, the height should 
vary from eight to twelve inches, and the width from six to ten 
inches ; and for a school for pupils ranging from ten to sixteen years 
of age, the height of the seats should vary from ten to seventeen 
inches, and the width from eight to thirteen inches. 

To provide against the evil of seats too high for the smallest children^ 
planks or suitable platforms should be furnished, to enable the teacher 
to seat that class of children properly, so that the feet can rest on 
the floor. If the children vary in age, and consequent size, in different 
seasons of the year an extra number of seats, both high and low, should 
be provided to meet the varying demand. Let the seats which are not 
required for immediate use be carefully stored away in the attic, and 
their places supplied by those which are. 

Great difference of opinion and practice prevails as to the dimensions 
of the seats and desks for pupils of different ages. The following scale 
has generally been followed, in plans drawn or approved by the author 
of this treatise. For schools composed of children of all ages, from four 
years and under to seventeen years, eight different sizes have been 
adopted— and the number of each size has varied with the number of 
pupils. The aim has been to secure for each pupil an average space 
on the floor, of two feet long by twenty-six inches wide, besides the 
space occupied by teachers' desks, an open area of two or three feet around 
the room, and an aisle 16 inches wide between each range of desks. 
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The scsle of dimensions adopted in Wales' Improved Sohod Famitnre, will bs 
Iband on page 364, and in Boss' American School Famitnre, on page 368. Hm 
Allowing table is taken tcom " Riehsoru* School Builder* Ouide." 
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GALLBItr AMD FUBHITUEB lOB IkTAVT AMO pBWAEf SoaUMJ. 

Tlie gallery, or a tuooenion of seats rising one above the other, on whioh Om 
clhiMren can be gathered at suitable times for simaltaneoiiB exercises, snch m 
dngfaig, lesBons on real objeets, pictures, simple operstioDS of mental arithmetio, 
d^a.^ luuB been Iband an eocmomioal arrangemeDt, in respect to space and ezpenM. 
in aohools for a large number of very young children, variously modified ; it is usea 
in Great Britain, not only in in&nt and primary schools, but in national schools 
of the highest grade as to the age and proficiency of the pupils, for assembling the 
whfA9 school for lectures, or for the coUeokive teaching of laige daases in 
writing, drawing, singinff, and dictation. 

The common mode, of constructing benches without backs, and without regard 
to the size of the pupils, for six or eight young children, or even a larger number, 
iiH notiiing to recommend it but economy, and not even that, when Uie waste of 
the teacher's time, in discipline caused by the children's discomfort, is ccmndered. 

But the opposite extreme, of separate chairs for each child, especially it the 
Chairs are set far apart for the purpose of preventing all communication and 
to Mcare quiet, is not therefore the best mode of seating a primary school. The 
•ooial disposition of young children should be regarded, and their seats, whether 
the old fashioned form with the " new fimgled bi^k," or the neat chair with badt 
•nd arms, should be contiguous, so that two can be seated near each other. 

Even the youngest pupils should be provided wUh a desk, or with acme 
ftoility for using the slate in drawing and printing. In the abeenoe of a desk 
for each child, a leaf with slates inserted, or painted black, ahould be hn^g 
low against the wall for the use of primary dnssos. 



Primart School Bench. 

A movable bench for more than two pupils is an objectioDahle article of 
aehool furniture ; but if introduced at all, 




the above cut represents a style of this article which combines economy and 
•onvenience. The back ia inclined slightly from a perpendicular, and the 
•eat is hollowed. The scholars are separated by a compartment, or box, A, 
whioh serves as a rest for the arm, and a place of deposit for booka. 

Gallert and Sand Desk roR Primary and Infant Sgbools. 

For very small children a Gallety conaiat- 
ing of a succession of aeats rising above 
•tch other, varying in height from seven to 
■ise inches, and provided with a support for 
the back. This arrangement, in large 
aohools, affords great facility fur instruction 
in music and all simultaneous exercises. 

The Sand Desk having a trench (b) paint- 
ed black, to contain a thin layer of sand, in 
whioh to trace letters and rude attempts at 
imitating forma, was originally much resorted to with the 

Xoung classes, in schools educated on the Laiicasterian or 
[utual system. This style of desk is still used in the 
primary schoola of the New York Public School Society, 
but very much improved by Mott's Cast Irom Scroll 
Stanchions and Revolving Pivot Chair. Every scholar 
iM furnished with a slate, which is deposited ia the opening 
t) in the top of the desk. 
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The foOomng out, Fig. 4, reprwente a leeCioD of a gallery reoommended in a 
muaoandvm of the Committee of CoiuMil on EduoatioiL 




Fig. 5 represents a large gallery in the lectare-room of Borough Road Sehool of 
the British and Foreign School Society ; and Fig. 6, a amall ^llery in the oor* 
ner of a class-room in the same school. 



Via, 5. 




Fro. 6. 




Figure 7 represents a Clanng Gallery^ designed for small rooms. Two steps, 
b 6. are fixed, and two, a a, are made on rollers, and when ont of ose are 
(Qsned onder h b. When used, they are kept in their place by a bolt to the floor. 



Fio. 7. 
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Dmu and ScATi or Wood. 
The fonowing enti exhibit tlie cheapest mode of constrnctiDg a jetk and eeit 
of wood, for one or two papik, the front port of the desk, constitating the beck or 
mpport of the next Beat The hdght of the deak may vazy from 28 to 29 inehei 

Flf.a 



d. 



ig£ 



from the floor to the front edge of the top, fur the oldest pnpib, to 20 to 21 inohea 

for the yoongeet. The corresponding seat may vary from 17 to 18 inches, to 9f 

to 10 inches from the floor. The top of the desk and seat should be two feet kng 

for each pupil. The upper surface (a,) except about three 

inches (6) c!r the desk, should slope one inch in a foot, and 

may vary in width, from 18 to 12 inches. The level portion 

of the desk has a grove (a) running along the line of the slope, 

to prevent pencib and pens from rolling oflT, and an opening h 

to receive a slate, and an opening c« (at the end, if the desk is 

for one pupil, and in the center, if for two pupils,) to receive 

an ink well, or box for an ink well, with a cover or lid. The 

seat slopes a little from the edge. The standard, of the desk 

and seat are curved, so as to fa^litate sweeping and getting in 

and out The standards may be set in a shoe, as shown on 

page 369, or made firm to the floor by deati. Each desk is 

fiiniished with a shelf, for books, maps, &o. 

Fig. 10 is a section of a desk for two, with a chair for one pupil, on a 
of wood. 

Tig. la 





The following cut (Fig, 10) represents a range of seven desks and aeata, divided 
by a partition (a) of matched boards, extending from the floor to three inches above 

Fl(. U. 




the surfiice of the desk. The partition gives great firmness to each desk, and sep- 
arates each scholar more effectually than an aisle. The lowest seat is nine inches, 
and the chair, to the leaf desk (s,) is 174 inches from the floor. The front ed^ of 
the lowest desk ((f) is 19^,and that of Uie highert (c) is 28} inchea from the floor. 
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HARTroRD School Desk and Scat. 
The following cut (Tig. 1,) represents a style of school desk, with a seat 
attached, which has been extensively introduced into villafe and countrj 
districts in Rhode Island, and the neighborhood of Hartford, and is rocom- 
mended wherever a rigid economy must be observed. 

Pif. L 




The end piece, or supports, both of the seat and desk, are cast iron, and the 
wood work is attached by screws. They are made fur one or two scholars, 
and of eight sizes, giving a seat from ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the 
edge next to the scholar, from seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 



Fi(.3. 





rif.4. 




Fig. 9, 
Each desk is fitted up 
with a glass ink-well 
(Fig. 90 set firmly into 
the desk, and covered 
with a lid. The ink-well 
may be set into a cast 
iron box (Fig. 3,) having 
a cover ; the box being 
let in and screwed to 
the desk, and the ink-well being removable for 
convenience in filling, cleaning, and emptying 
in cold weather. 



The desk can be used, by de- 
taching the support for the seat, 
with a convenient school-chair, 
made in the style represented in 
cat (Fig. 4,) or m any other style. 



The cost of a desk and seat for two scholars, perfectly fitted ap, varies trom 
•l 37ft to $1 60 per scholar. 
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Mott's School Cbaie and Db$k. 

The foHowing minute description of Mott's Patent Revolving Pivm 

Chair, and cast iron Scroll Stanchbna for School Desks, is gathered 

from a circular of the patentee : 

The seat of the chair is of wood : all the other parts, of cast iron. The desk 
stanchions are adjusted to the height of the chair— in the following scale, viz: 



BcicktoT 
Ckair BmL 



10 Inches. 
12 " 
14 « 
16 " 



HffiflK tK froBt 
•dftoTOwk. 



17 Inches. 
19 " 

23 " 

24 " 



Wid(k«rDMk 



13 Inches. 

13 " 

14 " 

15 •* 



^^ Um Met 

lUr; (iMt 
lew.) 



17 Inches, 

18 ** 
20 •* 
33 •« 



Dtatum 
tetwwB Um 



30 Inches. 
S3 " 

34 " 

35 •« 



The first cohmn denotes the mmbir of the chair, as also the number of the 
desk stanchions. 

Second edumnt ^he height of the seat from the floor. 

7%ird column, the height of the front edge of the desk from the floor. 

Fourth colwmn, the width of the top of the desk. The slope of the desk should 
rise U inch to the foot ; the larger desks having 3| to 3 inches level on top to 
accommodate inkstands. 

njlk column, the length of desk room required for each scholar. It should 
not be less than here given. 

Sixtk column, the distance that should be allowed between the desks, from 
the back of one to the front edge of the other. This space will allow a passage 
between the chair and the next rear desk. The number of scholars at a dA 
need not be limited. 

The position of each chair, when screwed to the floor, should have two-diirds 
of the allotted desk room to the riffht of its centre, and be so near that the back 
of the chair, in its revolution, will barely clear the desk. B^ placing the chair 
as described, the bod v of the child is brought in close proxlmit]r to the desk, 
caasing the back of the person to rest, at ail times, and under all circumstances, 
against the back of the chair. 

The chief peculianty in the desk is, that in the place of straight wooden 
legs, there are substituted curved cast iron stanchions ; the obvious advantages 
of which are, that they occasion no interference with the movements of the 
scholar seated opposite or near to them. 

Two stanchions are necessary for a single desk. Two, also, will support a 
desk of sufficient length to accommodate three scholars ; three, to accommo- 
date six scholars; four, nine scholars ; and so on for a greater number. 

The expense of fitting up a room with this chair and desk, in the city of New 
York, varies from $1 50 to $3 00 a scholar, aside from the putting up of the 
desks. 
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Since the foregoing style of chair and desk was introduced, much atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of school furniture, with a view 
of securing convenience, durability, and economy, in the construction both 
of chairs and desks* 

ThI BoBTOlf L4TIM HiGH ScBOOL DSSK. 




The above out represents an end view of a new style of desk used 
In the Latin High School, in Bedford street, with a section of Wales' 
Paieni School Chair. The standards of the desks are made uf cast 
iron, and are braced in such a manner, that when properly secured to the 
fleor, there is not the least motion. The curve in the standard facilitates 
the use of the broom in sweeping. 



Tbb Bomtom Pmmart School Cbair. 

These Chairs were got up for the special benefit of the Boston . 
ScMooUf by Joseph W. Ingrahak, Esq.. Chairman of the Primary School 
Standing Committee; and have already been introduced, by order of the 
Primary School Board, into the greater portion of their Schools. 






The first pattern, is a Chair with a Skelf (s) under the seat, for the porpose 
of holding tne Books, Slates, 6cc. of the scholars. 

The second pattern differs from the first, in having, instead of the Skdf, a 
Rack (a) on the back of the chair, for the same use as the Shelf in the pre- 
ceding pattern. The third pattern is similar to the second, except that the 
Rack {a) is placed at tXesuie, instead of the back, of the chair. The latter pat- 
tern (with the Rack on the side) is that now adopted in the Boston Schools. 

These chairs aie mannfactured by William G. Shatrack, No. 80 Commerdat 
Street, Boston. The price is fifty cents, each, for those with the Shell; and 
mxty-Jlve cenu for those with the Rack. 
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WALES* IMPROVED SCHOOL FURNITDRB. 



Wales' Improved School Fitrniturb. 

The following cuts represeDt a large variety of improved school chairs, 
desks, and other furniture manufactured by Samuel Wales, Jr., at No. 14 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., from patterns of his own getting up, and 
with such facilities of experienced workmen, and ingenious machinery, as 
enables him to supply all orders for first-class work, with economy, precision, 
and promptness. 

Wales* improved school chairs and desks embrace the following variety, 
and each variety is constructed on the following scale of height, so as to 
meet the varying proportions of scholars ranging from four years to twenty 
years of age: 

No. 1. Chairs, 10 inches high ; Desks, side next the scholar, 30 inches high. 
13 



3. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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16 
17 
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Walbs* American School Chaibs. 

NaL 




These chairs are plain and substantial. Each chair is based upon asinrie 
iron pedestal, which is secured to the seat of the chair at the top, and to the 
floor of the school-room at the foot. The center-piece of the chair-back de* 
scends directly into the foot of the iron pedestal intersecting the back of the 
seat as it passes, in such a manner as to form B.back stay, thereby producing 
in the chair, as a whole, the greatest possible degree of firmness and strength. 



NO.S. 




No. 3 represents an improved school desk for two schobun. 



WALES' mPROyiD SCHOOL PURNTTURB. 
No. 3. 
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No. 3 represents an improved single desk for one scholar, on iron supports, 
with American school chairs to correspond. Each desk is furnished with ao 
ink-well, and a metal cover of the best kind. The lop is grooved, to ac- 
commodate pens, pencils, and other small articles, with a safe resting-place. 

Walbs* New England School Chairs. 
No.4 




Each chair is based upon a pedestaT of iron, of great beauty and strength, 
which is firmly secured to the seat of the chair at the top, and to the floor of 
the school-room at the foot. An ornamental center-piece passes down into 
the base of the pedestal, forming the center of the chair-back and the back «/ay- 

No.5. 
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WALES' UmOVED SCHOOL FDRNITDU. 
No. 6. 




Cata No. 6 and No. 6, represent an improved double school desk, the 
latter for one, and the former for two scholars, with the New En^aiid 
school chair to correspond. 



Walks* BowDom School Chairs. 
No. 7 




These chairs are constructed substantially like those already deseribedr 
with a tasteful scroll top. The following diagrams, Nos. 8 and 9, repi^esent 
the chair in connection with a desk, both for one and two scholars. 



NO.& 




WAUttr nmovBD school pimiimTSB. 
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Wales* WAramoTOR School Cbaim. 

Ko.]& 




Nob. 10, 11, and 13, represent the eight sizes of another variety of th* 
chair, with the corresponding desk, both single and doable. 



No.ll. 




28 
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WALBV nCPBOVID BCBOOL FUBMnVEB. 

No. IS. 




Walbs^ Normal School Desks and Chaibs. 

No. 13. 




1 . { : 

4U Mik 



IL 




No. 14. 




The engraving represents a Normal School Doable Desk, on iron supports, 
having two covers, with Washington School Chairs to correspond. Each 
cover opens a separate apartment in the desk, designed fur the exclusive use 
of one scholar. v 
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Walks' Improtkd Wurmo Stools. 

No. 15. 
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For most educational purposes, chairs are highly preferable, and this seems 
to be the general opinion ; but, in cases where writing is taught in a separate 
department, the writing-stool is preferred, as being less expensive, and coca- 
pying less room. 



Wales' Pbimart School Chair. 

NaM. 

The engravinffs No. 16 and No. 17, represent a series of three sizes, suita- 
ble for scholars from four years of a^e and upward, comprehending all the 
sizes needed in primary and intermediate schools, to wit : — 
No. 1, • . 10 inches high. 
" 2, . . 11 " " 
«• 3, . . 13 " " 
Each chair is based on an iron pedestal, securely fastened to the seat at 
the top, and to the floor of the school-room at the foot ; thus becoming a per- 
manent article of furniture, and completely avoiding the confusion, irregular- 
ity and noise, which are the unavoidable accompaniments of movable chairs 
in a school-room. 



Wales' Basket Primary School Chair. 



No. 17. 



The Basket Chair has a tastefully ornamented book basket of iron, into 
which the children can place their books, slates, and other utensils of etudjjr. 
As a whole, in view of their strength, comfort, beauty and adaptation to their 
object, these are regarded as the ^st Primary School Chairs extant. 
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WALET Improved school FotiNmrRB. 

Walm' InpftoTiD 8vrTfen« 
No. la 



imiiimimiiiiimi 
I I A 

The engr&Tings No. Id and No. 19, lepreaent an Improved Settee, eight 
feet in length, based upon iron supports, designed for that purpose. Suoh 
settees are well adapted for recitation-rooms, the walls of school-rooms, for 
the accommodation of visitors, or for any position where permanent settees 
are wanted. They are mtuAe of any required height, size, or length ; often 
from forty to sixty feet in length, when placed on the walls of school-roorns ; 
and, being without arms or other divisions, the whole length, in fact, forming 
a single settee, have been found to be very convenient, and of good appear- 



Walm* Improtbd Ltcbum Settbb. 

No. 19. 




The Improved Lyceum Settee is divided into five parts or seats, with fiuiey 
von arms, made for that purpose. 

Wales* Teachers* Aim-chaiis* 

No.tOL 




The engravings, Nos. 30 and 21, represent two substantial, well-made, and 
eomfortaole arm-chairs, having no other claim to novelty than may be due to 
the fact that they are constructed entirely of hard wood, and are finished 
Without paint of any kind ; they will therefore wear well, and retain thdr 
good appNsarance without soiling or defacement, for a long period. 
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Waus' TsACBu'fl Arm-cbaihb, witb Ovsn^M^ 

No. SI. 




W^ALKS* TkACHKB*8 TaBLB, WITHOUT DrAWBRS. 

No. as. 




Walbs* Teachbb*8 Tablb, onb Dbawbb. 

No. S3. 




Walbs* Teaohbr^s Tablb, two Dbawbrs. 

NO.S4. 
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MoTABLi Skbliton Db8K. Portabli Dbsk. 




Wjllbs* Tsachxr*8 Disk. 

No.S7. « 




Wales' Tcachbb's Desk, tbbbb Drawers and Tablb Top. 

No. SB. 




Wales' Teacheb's Desk, three Drawers and Top Disk. 

N0.S9. 




WALIV mPROyiD BCBOOL FDRNITUEB. 
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Walbb* Teacher's Desk, two Drawers and Table Top- 
No. so. 




Wales' Teacher's Desk, two Drawers and Top Desk. 

No.3L 





Wales' Teacher's Desk, four Drawers and Table Top. 

N0.3S. 




Wales' Teacher's Desk, four Drawers and Top Desk. 

No. 33. 
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Walm* Tbaohbr's Disk, six Drawkrb amd Table Top. 

No. 34 




Walbi' Tbaohbb*8 Db8k, BIX Dbawbbb ahd Top Db 

Ifo.3S. 




Walbb* Tbachbb*8 Desk and Library, foob Dbawbbb, Tablb Top i 

Book-casb 

No. 38. 




A. The Bide occupied by the T«Bob8ff. 



WALB8' OffBOmD 



•CHOOL fUKNITDBB. 
N9.37. 
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B. 

B. The side f^ing the school, with a lar^ drawer for maps, drawings, &c.» 
and two doors which open a book-case, suitable for a school library. 

Wales* Tiachib's Disk and Library, six Drawibs, Tabls Top amd 
Labgb Book-casb. 

Na38. 




A. The Bide ooeapied by the Teacher. 

No.aB. 




B. 
B. The side facing the school, with a large drawer for maps, drawingB, 
^., a small drawer for utensils of study, and three doors which open a large 
book-case, suitable for a school librarr. 
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SCHOOL ARGHITBGTOItE. 



Am drawing ii a reffolar study in onr best oonducted schools, saitable prorisioii 
should he m^e, in the construction and arrangement of school furniture, (or its 
convenient prosecution. If this branch is to be attended to at the desks usually 
occupied by the pupil, a light frame can be attached to the desk to support the 
model, or lesson copy, and a movable ledge provided, on which the upper port of 
the drawing board may rest 

A Leaf and Drawing Dbsc. 

A drawing desk may be made, in connection with a M or leaf desk, alter the 
following plan, from Richson's School Builder's Guide. 

In the fidl or leaf desk, the leaf is attached to the level, fixed portion ft, by 
hinges, and when turned up leans on an iron rod, or support a, and when turned 
down rests on a bracket (Fig. 1.) The bracket moves on iron pins, let into the 
under side of the desk above, and the strengthening bar g^ below. The end of 
the arm of the bracket is made with a swivel joint, composed of two projecting 
points or pins, at right angles to each other, both of which fit into a hole J, on 
the under side of the desk, to prevent any movement of the bracket When one 
of these points/, (Fig. 2,) is up, the leaf resting upon it forms an inclined desk, 
and when the other point A, b turned up, an extra height is gained and the leaf 
forms a level table. 





Tliis form of study or writing desk is easily converted into a drawing deri^ 
(Fig. 3,) by fitting to the under side c, of the leaf near the hinge, a wedge- 




durned ledge d^ <m which the upper end of the movable drawing board mar rest, 
whje the other end is placed on the pupils knees. The bracket «, is formed with 
a curve, in order to admit the ledge when the leaf is let down. The model or 
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eopy can rest on the ledge and against the leaf e, Tlie bnudLet oan be toned in 
when the leaf is thus nied. 

The annexed cot, Fig. 4, exhilnti another method of ibnninff the bracket in a 
east iron standard. The upper portion of the standard is, in this specimen, pfo- 
Tided with stays, into which the wood work is attached by screws. 




We gina below the plan of a movable drawing desk, designed and 
tared by Josq>h L. Ross, Boston. 




Boss' MoTASLB Dbawuio Dssz. 

TIm standard consists of a hollow iron pillar, with a neat tripod base, on which 
it rests firmly on the floor. In this pillar is inserted a shaft, controlled by a screw, 
to raise or lower the desk at the pleasure of the pupil. The desk or drawing 
table is attached to the top of the shaft by hinoes, on which it can be tamed, and, 
by means of a circle, which passes through the shaft, and a screw, fixed at any 
ang^ required. Attached to the nnder side of the table is a drawer to receiye 
the implements, &c. 
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DRAWINO DBSK AN^ HCUAD. 



Hm fidlowiBf onto reprcteBt a front yiew (FSf • 1>) >^ ^"^ MOlkm (Fif. 3,) of 
the desk, and a front yiew and section of a dnwing board (Fig. S,) noommmodd. 
fi>r the use of the drawi«ff aohooli iaoouMotkNi with th# Pepactment of PnofeM 
Art in the Board cf Trade, England. 
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Fff . L^FaoMT Vixw OP DsAWUs Dbik. 
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Fif. SL— Sccnoir or IhiAwiJie Dbik. Fif. 3.— DrAwxr* Boaeb. 

A, A, Fig. 1, A, Fig. 2 — A wooden rail, sorewed to iron nprighti G, C, to hold 
the examples or copy. 

B, B, I inch rod, passing throogh eyes in { inch iron uprights, C, C, G, to w^ 
port the examples. 

C, C, C, { inch iron uprights, screwed to the desk at I, and puiofaed at the vp- 
per end to receive the iron rod a, 

D, D, hoUow space to hold the students' pencils, knires, A^ 

E, £, wooden rail to stifien uprights, F, F, F, which are screwed to the floor. 
O, O, (Fig. 1 .) short fillets, as shown at O, (Fig. 3,) placed opposite eaoh ate- 

dent, to retain tne board, or example more upright if necessary. 
H, (Fig. 2,) a fillet running along the desk, to prevent pencils, &o., rdUng o£ 
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Kimball*! Impko^^d Scsool Chai«i and Dttt. 
^ These Chairs combine strength, comfort, and style of finish. Ther are 
made of different heights, varying from ei^ht to sixteen inches, and for Prunarf 
as well as for Grammar and District Schools. 




The School Desks are made of Pine. Cherry^ or Black Walnut, and of 
heights to correspond with the chairs. Tne iron supporters are firmly screwed 
to the floor, and are braced in such a manner that there is not the least motion." 

The above extracts are taken from the Circular of Jam£8 Kimball. 109 or 
ISn Euez Streeif Salem, Mao. 

The cuts below represent a view of the desk and seat, and of the frama 

for the same, used 
in the high school 
for giris in New- 
buryport, Mass. 
The frame is cast 
iron, to which the 
seat and desk 
is attached by 
screws. The 

frame is strength- 
ened by a brace 
extending from 
each side below 
the seat 
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RoflB' AsKKiOAH School VutarrruMM, 



Although we hare already published a variety ofdefiigns for desks 
and chairs for pupils and teacnenu we gladly extend the liberty of choice 
by inserting a series of ^^ practical illustrations of American School Fur- 
niture," manufactured by Joseph L. Ross, comer of Hawkins and lyers 
streets, Boston, Mass. Mr. Ross was one of the earliest to embark in 
the enterprise of furnishing schools of every grade with graceful, com- 
fortable, and durable furniture, and his chairs and desks may now be 
seen in public and private schools in every part of the country. 

The chair are of seven different heights, the lowest being 10 inche^ 
and the highest 17 inches. The seat is of hard wood, and is attached to 
a pedestal of iron which is attached to the floor by screws. The pecu- 
liarity of each style is sufficiently indicated by the diagrams. 

The desks are also of difierent heights, and both chairs and desks can 
be ordered according to the following scaJe : 

No. 1. extra Chairs, 1 7 inches high ; Desks, aide next to the scholar, 
*' 1. Chairs, 16 inches high : Desks, side next to the scholar, 274 
M 2. " 15 " " « «* " " « « 26 



inches hiffh. 
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No. 1. Nbw Enolahb PaiKAmT ScBoob Chaxk. 
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• No. 2. Nrw Yoax PazicAaT School Chaxx. 




No. 3. New Emox^rd Prueaxt School Basxst Cbaix. 
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No. 4. New Enolaivi) Sinolk Pwmaet j^^^ ^ jj,^ Ekolano Double Primary School Diti 
School Dkik and Chair. and Chairi. 
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Vo. 16. SiROLB Dkix Am Chair for Tovm« Lamki* Bbhimariu. 




Noa. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, present some modifications in the sixe, i^'le, ttnd finish 
of the desk. The top of the desk is covered with cloth, a portfolio with a clasp 
to keep it together, for drawings •, an unproved hinge ; an improved metallic box 
with cover to receive a glass ink well, (see Fig. 22,) and the level portion of the 
top hollowed out to receive pens and pencil. Desks and chairs of this pattern 
liave been manufactured fbr the Spingler Institute, Union Park, New York, and 
(he City Normal School, Boston, and other schools of a higher character. The 
wood work of these and the other patterns are made cf cherry, Uaok-walnni or 
mahogany, according to order. 
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^o. 18L BoiTOir High SoqooL Dctx and Cuaik. 




No. It. DoVBUr DU)C A«> irWO GhAIKI fob ToUMa La1»W«* flSHINABIBt. 




No. 21 representB a ityle of Drawiog Desk, designed and manofaotared for 
tbe Lowell Instiiate. The bottom of the desk is made of iron in a neat tripod 
form, with a hollow pillar inserted, in which is a shaft to raise and fall the desk at 
pleasore, that sapports the top of the Drawing Table, and is confined to the same 
by hinges ; with a circle affixed to the under side of the top and passing throoffh 
the center of the shaft, which, by a set of screws, enables the person using tM 
same, to raise the desk to any height or angle required. Attached to the mider- 
■de k a draw for the drawing inatramenti, made to draw oot on either side. 
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No. 90. DouBLB Bttx AMD TWO CflAist ros Yoovo lABUt* Bbhiiiaeiu 




No. 91. LowBLL iMtnTUTS DBAWiatt Umc 
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No. 25. Hard Wood TsACBBs't CaAiBt. 
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No. 98. Rbcxtatioh Room TabLk. 




V« 



Np. SO. PmiMAKT SoBooi Table. 




No. 30. BotTOH PmiMABT SCBOOL DlflK. 




E08S' AMJ^BICAM BOIOOL FUBtHTDRB. 
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Mo. ai. TauonB'« Tails, of tamoim Bttso. 




^o, 3^ TvcBBii*9 Dbuc» wrm two DsAWBAt. 




Ijk. 38. TBAOBBB*f DMSt WITH rouB Deawsbs. 
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If o. 34. Tk^chbr*! Diss, with a Motablb iMcumtb Pla.mb oh Top. 




No. 3S. Tbacbcs*! Disk, Cloth Top, poub DraWBM. 




Mo. Sft. TBACHBB*t Dbsk, WITH poum Dbawbri abb Top bbc 
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No. 57. Bmtoii TsACBBs'f Dbix, with mii« Dbawem. 




No. 38. Borrow TsACHSs't Duk, mini Dbawbm. 




No 3A Nsw ToMC Impsovbo Tbaokbr*i Dux. 
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Book Maiiujll. 
2r a. 





The pupil should stand erect, — his heels near together, — ^toes turn- 
ed out,r — and his eyes directed to the face of the person speaking to 
him. 

Figure one represents the Book Monitor with a pile of books 
across his left arm, with the backs from him, and with the top of the 
page to the right hand. 

Figure two represents the Book Monitor, with the right hand 
hands the book to the Pupil, who receives it in his right hand, with 
Lo back of the book to the left ; and then passes it into the led hand, 
where it is held with the back upwards, and with the thumb ex 
tended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the edge of the book 
(as in figure 2,) until a further order is given. 



BOOK UAMaJL 'Sffl 

Figure th^ee — ^When tb« page is giren out, the l)ook is turned 
ky ihe thumb on the side ; and, while held with both hands, is turned 
with the back downwards, with the thumbs meeting across the leavei, 
at a point judged to be nearest the place to be found. On opening 
the book, the left hand slides down to the bottom, and thence to the 
middle, where the thumb and little finger are made to press on the 
two opposite pages. If the Pupil should have thus lit upon the page 
sought for, he lets fall the right hand by the side, and his position is 
that of Fig. 3. 

FiovRE FOUR — But, if he has opened short of the page required, 
the thumb of the right hand is to be placed near the upper corner of 
the page, as seen in Fig. 4 ; while the forefinger lifts the leaves to 
bring into view the number of the page. If he 6nds that he has not 
raised enough, the forefinger and thumb hold those already raised, 
while the second finger lifts the leaves, and brings them within the 
grasp of the thumb and finger. When the page required is found, all 
the fingers are to be passed under the leaves, and the whole turned at 
once. Should the l^upil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and 
be obliged to turn back, he places the right thumb, in like manner, 
on the left-hand page, and the leaves are lifted as before described. 

Figure five — Should the book be old, or so large as to be weari- 
some to hold, the right hand may sustain the leil, as seen in Fig. 5. 

Figure six and seven — ^While reading, as the eye rises to the top 
of the right-hand page, the right hand is brought to the position seen 
in Fig. 4 ; and, with the forefinger under the leaf, the hand is slid 
down to the lower comer, and retained there during the reading of 
this page, as seen in Fig. 6. This also is the position in which the 
book is to be held when about to be closed ; in doing which, the lefl 
hand, being carried up to the side, supports the book firmly and un- 
moved, while the right hand turns the part it supports over on the lefl 
thumb, as seen in Fig. 7. The thumb will then be drawn out from 
between the leaves, and placed on the cover ; when the right hand 
will fall by the side, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Figure eight — But, if the reading has ended, the right hand re- 
tains the book, and the left hand falls by the side, as seen in Fig. 8. 
The book will now be in a/ position to be handed to the Book Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right hand, and places it on his left arm, with 
the back towards his body. The books are now in the most suitable 
situation for being passed to the shelves or drawers, where, without 
being crowded, they should be placed with uniformity and care. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remark, that however trivial 
these minute directions may appear to some minds, it will be found 
on experience, that books thus treated, may be made to last double 
the time that they will do, under the usual management in schools. 
Nor is the attainment of a correct and ^aceful mode of handling a 
book, the only benefit received by the pupil. The use of this man- 
ual is calculated to beget a love of order and propriety, and disposes 
him more readily to adopt the habit genexaUy« of doing things in a 
methodical and systematic manner. 
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Shattock'8 Improtbd Scbool Forniturb. 

William G. Shattuck, No. 80 Commercial Street, and 149 and 
153 Fulton Street, Boston, manufactures a variety of School Fumitorap 
of which the following cuts represent specimens. 

No. I. BosTOM Primakt School Chaou 




No. 2. BDIOLS AMD DOUBU DBSX rOR GkAMMAK AMD DISTRICT SCHOOLS, WITS 

AM Impkovbd Chair. 




Vo. 3. Disk amd Crairb for Tbachbr im taribtt op pattbrmi. 





APPARATUS. 

In addition to che neceseaiy fumitare of a school, such as seats^ desks, 
and other fixtures and articles required for the accommodation of pupiU 
and teacher, and the order and cleanliness of the premises, every schoot- 
room should be furnished with such apparatus as shall enable the teacher 
to employ the hand and eye of every pupil in illustration and experiment 
so far as may be practicable and desirable in the course of instruction 
pursued in the school. It is therefore important, in the internal arrange- 
ment of a school-house, to have regard to the safe-keeping, display, and 
use of such apparatus as tlie grade of the school, for which the house is 
intended, may require. A few suggestions will therefore be made on 
these points, and in aid of committees and trustees in selecting apparatus. 

1. In a large school, and in schools of the highest grade, there will b« 
need of a separate apartment appropriated to the safe-keeping of the 
apparatus, and in some departments of instruction, for the proper use of 
the same. But in small schools, and as far as practicable in all schools^ 
maps, diagrams, and other apparatus, should be in view of the school at 
all times. 

This will not only add to the attractions of the school, and make the 
school-room look like a workshop of education, but will awaken a desire 
in the pupils- to know the uses of the various articles, and to become ac- 
quainted with the facts and principles which can thus be seen, heard, or 
handled. 

.2. Such articles as are liable to be injured by dust, or handling, moBt 
be provided with an appropriate room, or a case of sufficient size, having 
glazed and sliding doors, and convenient shelves. 

The doors should not be glazed to the floor, on account of liability to 
breakage, and also to admit of drawers for maps and diagrams, and a 
closet for such articles as may be uninteresting or unseemly to the eye^ 
although useful in their place. 

The shelves should be movable, so as to admit of additions of larger 
or smaller specimens of apparatus, and also of such arrangement as the 
varying tastes of different teachers may require. 

3. There should be a table, with a level top, and capable of being made 
perfectly firm, unless the teacher's desk can be so, for the teacher to place 
his apparatus on, when in use. 

4. The apparatus of every school-room should be selected with refer- 
ence to the grade of schools to which it is appropriated, and in Primary 
and District schools in particular, should be of simple construction and 
convenient for use. 

6. As far as practicable, the real object in nature and art, and not a 
diagram, or model, should be secured. 
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The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, bat it miiy 
help to guide committees in their search afler apparatus. 

Articles indispexsable in Schools of evert Grade. 

A clock. 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 
teacher's platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 

As mucn blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the school-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A portion of this black sur- 
face should be in full view of the whole school, for passing ezolanations ; 
and another portk>n out of the way, within reach of the smallest pupil& 
One or more movable blackboards, or large slate, with one or more movar 
blc stands or supporters. 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soil cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

An inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, and with a pen-wiper at- 
tached. 

A slate, iron-bound at the comers, and covered with list, or India-rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and 
at the discretbn of the teacher. 

A map of the district, town, pounty, and state. 

A terreatrisd globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an men, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackboard, or on the wall 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid ; as a 
foot-rule^ a yardnstick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pouno, dbc., for the exr 
ercise oi^the eye. and hand. 

Vases for flowers and natural grasses. 

Apparatus por a Primary or Dibtriot School. 
The apparatus for this class of schools cannot be specified with much 
minuteness, because the ages of the pupils, and the modes of instruction 
vary so much in difierent localities. The fbllowing list embraces the ar- 
ticles purchased for Primary and District schools in Rhode Island : 
MovaUe Lesson Posts. These are from three and a half to four feet 
hlgh^ and are variouBl V made of wood, and of cast-iron. It 
rf^ ^ consists, when made of wood, of an upriffht piece of plank 
^X^ X^ from two to three inches square at the bottom, and dimin- 
'^^ ^^ ishing regularly to the top, where it is one inch, inserted 
in a round or cross base brond '^ igh to support the lesson 
board, or card, which is sutipenucd by a ring on a hook at 
or near the top of the post 

J. L. Mott, 264, Water street. New York, manufactures 
for the Primary schools of the Public School Society of 
New York, a very neat cast-iron lesson stand. 

Reading Lessons. Cdored Prints^ and Diagrams of 

various kinds, such as of animals, costumes, trades, &c., 

pasted on boards of wood or strong pasteboara ; some with, 

and others without printed descriptions beneath; to be 

. suspended at appropriate times on the lesson stands, for 

I class exercises, and at other times, on the walls, or deposited 

m in their appropriate places. 

K In this list should be inchided the nmnenition table, ta 

^|p^^ bles for reading arithmetical marks, easy lessons, geometri 
cal figures, punctuation marks, outline maps^ dbc. 
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Anen'fe BdktaHm TaSU iHM be fomid Ter^r nsefbl lo teaehlog the Atphaftet^ 
Spelliog, Reading, and Arithmetic, to little children at homej and la PrI* 
muj Schools. 




Allen's Education Table consista of a boaid or table, along the centre of 
vhich are horizontal grooves, or raised ledges forming grooves oetween them| 
that connect with perpendicular grooves or comparunents on the sidei, in 
which are inserted an assortment of movable blocks, on the face of which are 
eat the letters of the alphabet, both capitals and small, the nine digits aod 
cipher, and all the nsoal pauses and signs used in composition and arithmetic. 

The letters, fijg:ure8 and signs are large, so as to be readily recognized by all 
the members ofa large class, and from even the extremity of a large scboo*- 
room, and are so assorted and arranged as to be easily slid from the perpendla- 
nlar grooves or compartments into the horizontal grooves, and there combojed 
into syllables, words and sentences, or used in simple arithmetical operations. 
When the lesson in the alphabet, spelling, reading, composition, orarithmetio, 
is Anished, the blocks ean be relumed to their appropriate places. 

The experience of many teachers in schools of dinerent grades, and of mani 
mothers at home, (the Gkxl-appointed school for little children, next to whico 
shookl be ranked the well organized Primary School, with a bright, genUe, 
affectionate and patient female teacher,^ has demonstrated that by accusloming 
the child, either individually, or in a class, to select letter by letter, and move 
them from their appropriate case to the centre of the board, and there comMn- 
ing them into syUaolee and wordS) a knowledge of the alphabet, and of words, 
is acquired in a much shorter time and in a much more impressive and agfee- 
able manner, than by any of even the best methods now pursued. 

All of the advantases derived from the method of dictation, and the use ofthe 
slate and blackboard, in teaching children the alphabet, spelling, readine, and 
the use of capital letters and pauses, as well as the elementary principles of 
arithmetic, sueh as numeration, addition, subtraction, &c., can be secured by 
the introdactioo of this Table into our Primary and District Schools. 

Manufactured by Edwin Allen orUrff Windham^ Cofm.^ who mil 
Uy attend to €dl orders for them, 
25 
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A Moveable Blaek-boardt or prepared black surface ot eoaaiileiable extent, is 
Ipdispensable. 

The upper portion of the standing blackboard should be inclined back a 
little from the perpend icularf and alonff the lower edge there should be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crajoa 
whan in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lambVsida, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface or the board. 

Blackboards, eren when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
unless they are set in a frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 

By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room to another. It is equidly 
well adapted to a school-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

ff Under side of the ^. 

swinging board, sua- | fe p^ 

ponded by rule-joint 
hinges, when turned upf 
painted black or dark 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 
75 degrees, and swunff 
oat to support the board 
when a sloping desk is 
reauired. 

c Folding brackets 
to support the swinging 
boanl when a bench or 
flat table is reouired. 

eeee Uprignts attached to the wall. 

fg Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be snp- 
ported by folding legs. The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
ehildren. 

h A wooden button to retain the swinging board when tamed up for ase as 
a blackboard. 

n Opening to receire 
inkstands, and deposit C 
fbr slate, pencil, chalk, 
&o. 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
down. 

1 Surface of form or 
bench. 

When not in ose, or let down, the desk and form shonld hang flush with 
each other. 

A eheap morable blackboard can be made after the following cat (Fig. 3l 
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A morable stand to support a blackboard 
may be made like a painter^s easel, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying cut 

a, Pins fur board to rest on. «, Hinge or 

i'oint to the supporting legs, which are braced 
>y hook bf and may be folded up, and the stand 
put away in a closet. A stand of this kind is 
convenient to display outline and other maps, 
reading lessons and other diagrams. 



A large movable blackboard 




may be made as represented in the 
accompanying cut. An upright frame, 
stronffi^ braced by cross-pieces (a) is in- 
serted mto the feet {b,) or horizontal sup- 
ports havine castors, on which the whole 
may be rolled on the floor. Within 

?[roove8 on the inside of this upright 
rame is a smaller frame (c) huns by a 
cord which passes over a pulley (a,) and 
is so balanced by weights, concealed in 
the upright parts, as to admit of being 
raised or lowered conveniently. Within 
this inner frame is hung the blackboard 
on pivots, by which the surface of the 
boajrd can be inclined from a perpendio- 
alar. 



A cheaper movable frame, with a blackboard suspended on a pircty 

can be made as represented in the 
lower diagram. The feet, if made 
as represented in this out, will be 
liable to get broken. 

Composition for Blackboards. 
Lampblack and flour of emery 
mixed with spirit-varnish. 

No more lampblack and flour of 
emery should be used than are suf- 
ficient to give the required black 
and abrading surface ; and the var- 
nish should contain only suflicient 
gum to hold the ingredients togeth- 
er, and confine the composition to 
the board. The thinner the mix- 
tore, the better. 

The lampblack should first be 
ground with a small ^uanrity of al- 
cohol, or spirit-varnish, to liee it 
from lumps. 
The oomposition should be appli- 
_ ed to the smoothly-planed surface 

of the board, with a common painter*8 brush. Let it become thoroughly 
dry and hard before it is used. Rub it down with pumice-stone, or a pieee 
of smooth wood covered with the composition. 
This composition may also be used on the walls. 
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Slate Blackboard. 

In the class-rooms of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Damb, and 
tn similar institutions, where most of the instraction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
long are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from $d to $3, 
ana are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of yean 
proTe more economical. 

Plaster Blackboard, 

As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of the plastered wall when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it bv mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting it on. The hard finish, 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
oniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Canoas Blackboard. 
Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
eanyas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coats 
of black paint, like Winchester's Writini^ Charts. One side mi^t, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters classified in the 
order of their sim^icity, and guide-marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
side, might he ruled the musical scale, leaving sufficient space to receive 
,8uch characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music. The oppo- 
'site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directions for makmg Crayons, 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made afVer the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stififthat it will not stick to the table, but not to 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roU out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them with. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet loni^, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot long, and nine mches wide, having nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an incn thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inehes long and one third of an inch wide, and roUed separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
whioh each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight 
When the board is filled, the ends should be trinmied ofif so as to make i^ 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons 
may dry ffradually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
tbev are fit for use. 

An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 
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We are indebied to Prof. Cook, of Rntgen College, New Jeney, for the fenoir- 
iag directioxis for makiog crayoos which he finds, afler long trial better for the 
wee of the black-board, than thoee made after the direotion of Prot Tomer, or 
than those imported from Europe. 

Take fi?e poanda of whiting, four pounds of boiled plaster, and water enough to 
make the whole into a moderately thin paste. Mix these thoroughly and quickly. 
This compound will harden in a few minutes, when it may be dried and sawed 
into crayons. 

Bolted Paris white is the best whiting, but the common kind may be nsod if 
cive is taken to dry and pulverize it. Ine plaster used by masons, is- sufficient! j 
good. It should be fresh boiled. As it is the hardening ingredient in the com- 
pound, the crayons may be made more or less bard, by slightly increasing or di- 
minishing the amount mentioned above. 

The vessel in which the mixture is made, should be greased before using, to 
prevent adhesion. Any convenient one may be used, but a square or oblong box 
would be found most economical. The mixture is best dried at a common tem- 
perature ; if artificial heat is used, it should not exceed that of boiling water. 

Crayons made in this way are better than many of tliose found in market, and 
the materials from which they are made are both cheap and common. The square 
form, produced by sawing, is better for writing than the round. 

PUuter Black Wall. 

The following directions may be safely followed in making plaster black wall. 

In the first place, the scratch coat, made with coarse sand, is spread upon the 
laths as usual, and the brown coat follows, being left a little rough under the 
*^ float." When the brown coat is perfectly dry, the black coat is laid on. 

This is prepared of mason *s " patty" and ground plaster and beach sand, mixed 
in the usual proportions for bard finish. The coloring matter is lamp-black, wet 
with alcohol or whiskey, forming a mixture of the consistency of paste. This m 
mixed with the other ingredients just as they are about to be spread upon the walL 
The quantity of coloring to be used must be sufficient to make a black surface ; 
the n^ffieitney being determined by experiment — no rule can be given. An in- 
tdligent mason can very soon try experiments so as to insure success. It is to be 
remembered that the black sur&ce requires much more working with the smobth- 
ing trowel than ordinary white finish. It should be finished by being softly 
smoothed with a wet brush. When perfectly dry, it is nearly as hard as slate, and 
almost as durable, if carefully used. Great care should be taken not to pot in toa 
mttch lamp-black. 

In building a new school-house it would be well to hare a belt of this blaek snr- 
bce pass entirely around the room, at the proper height. In a common school, 
when small children are to use it, its lower edge should be about two feet from the 
floor, extending thence upward from 3 to 54 feet. At the lower edge there should 
be a " chalk trough," extending the whole length, made by nailing a thin strip of 
board to the plank, which bounds the black-board, leaving a trough two inches in 
width and depth, in which to place the chalk, brushes, pointers, &c. ; this will 
also catch the dost which is wiped from the board. The upper edge should be 
bounded by a simple moulding. 

The best thing for removing the chalk from the board is a brush, mode of the 
site of a shoe-brush, with the wooden handle on the back, the face being covered 
with a sheep-skin with the wool on. This removes the chalk at a single sweep, 
without wearing the surface, and without soiling the hand of the operator. This is a 
great improvement over a dust-doth or a sponge. 

In all cases let the board be kept dry ; never allow a pupil to wet the wiper 
when removing the chalk. 

By long use, especially if the surlhee is ever cleaned with a wet wiper, this kind 
of blaek-bnard becomes too smooth and glossy upon the surface ; the chalk passes 
over it without taking ef!ect, and the light is reflected by it A very simple wash, 
applied with a soft brush, will immediately restore it ; this wash is made by dis- 
solving one part of glue, to two parts of alum in water, so as to make a very fhin 
solution. It is well to have the wash slightly colored with lamp-black. Care mnsl 
be taken that this wash do not have too much *' body." 
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• A mof •skihitor^ consisting of a movable erosi, {e) may be attached to a stand 
or easel, by being let into a groove, cnt in the form of a 
dove-tail at the back (a) of the easel, jnst above the part 
^.-ivbere the movable leg is hinged. To suit the varying 
breadth of maps, the pins or hooks for holding them may 
be made to slide in a groove in the cross or horizontal part 
of the exhibitor. The same contrivance, the sliding hook, 
may be applied to a groove in a board or slip of b<»rd, on 
the side or end of the school-room, at the proper elevation, 
for the purpose of displaying maps or charts. 

As ink must be provided in all schools, except those of 
the infant and primary grade, the material and shape of the 
pot or well to hold the ink, and the mode of inserting the same in the desk, and 
covering the mouth or top, so as to exclude dust and prevent evaporation, are 
points of considerable practical importance. 

The inside material or lining should be glass, to prevent the ink being injured 
by corrosion. The conical shape, with a projecting rim slightly inclined towards 
the opening, will be found to have many advantages — such as facilitating its in- 
sertion in the desk, or the tray — the dip of the pen, without touching the side of 
the pot or well — the catching of any excess of ink thrown or jerked back by the 
writer, or thrown out by any sudden jar of the desk. Glass ink wells of various 
patterns can now be obtained at the principal crockery dealers, and are always 
ftimished by the manufacturers of first class desks.* 

The ink well should be movable, for convenience of filling and cleansing of 
sediment, and also for being emptied of ink when not in use, or of iDeing emptiad 
or removed, to avoid freezing in wintiT. 

Each desk should be 
provided with a mova- 
ble ink well, inserted in 
a cast iron or other me- 
tal io box having a cover, 
the box being set in, ana . 
secured firmly to the ' 
desk. The opening in 
a glass ink well, when 

not in une, will be protected by the lid, and the 
well itself can be removed for convenianoe in 
filling, cleansing, and emptying. 



A Tray for Ink WellSy made of tin, of annexed con- 
struction, will be found very useful to collect the wells 
when not in use, or when they are removed for cleansing 
or other purposes. 

A Sponge Box^ for damping sponge without ex])08ing the surface of the water, 
may be constructed after the following drawing from RichmnCi 
School Building Guide. To any desk standard (A) attach a 
IxiX (C) lined with lead. On the inside of the box plac« a sloping 
cover, (C) lined on both sides with lead, having at the lower end 
two rows of perforations, and in the upper a broad slit or open- 
ing. Through this slit pass a strip of woolen list or flannel, one 
end (n) of which shall be in the wat4?r and the other extend to the 
peiforations in the cover. The water which is taken up by the 
woolen strip, will filter down the inclined plane, and pass again 
into the box through the perforations. The surface of the strip 
will be kept sufficiently wet to damp a sponge without allowing 
tha water to be exposed in the box. 

• J. I.. Ro», corner of Ivert and Hawkins streets, Boston, has a very neat atyle of Ink well, 
box, and cover, at illuxtrated on paires 371 and 372. Mr. Rosa It alM the airent of the Cas> 
tleton Slate Company, and can furnish tlales planed by machinery to a perfectly smooth tor* 
hce, of any required dimentious, from eight feet k)Df by live wide, and tbree-lburths of aa 
toeb thick, to any snaller tixe. 
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T%B Oomgraph 10 a ema]! instrument composed of a ntimber of flat reds 
connected by pivots, which can be put into alljpossible geometrical figures 
that consist or straight lines and angles, as tnangles, squares, pentagons^ 
hexagons, octagons, d^c. 
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live AriihmeticorL represented in the annexed cut, is a most useful in- 
strmnent In an oblong open frame, twelve rows of wooden balls, alter- 
nately black and white, and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and 
twelve in each row, are strung like beads on strong wires. The instru- 
ment, when fixed to a stand^ is about four feet high, the frame being one- 
fourth part broader than it is high. It mav be made much smaller, as 
in the cut When it is used to exercise the children in arithmetic, the 
teacher or monitor stands behind, and slides the balls along the wires from 
his lefl to his right, calliuj? out the number he shills, as, twice two are 
four, thrice two are six, shitting first four balls^ and then two more. As 
the children are apt to confuse the balls remaming with those shiHed, a 
thin board covers naif the surface on the side next the children^ as marked 
by a line down the centre, so that tiiey see only the balls shifled to the 
open side. 




KvMuuL Feami. 
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Hie Arithmetieon or Numeral Frame represented in the fiiregotng out formB a 
^•rt of Holbrvok^e Common School Apfofotua^ which embraoes, in addition, the 
Mowing artiolett. 

For showing the figures, names, properties, and uses of varioos Oeomeirieal 
Forme and Solide, the following blocks are made, anonmpanifld with • sheet of 
diagrams. 






OntM, 






pAEALLBLOnnSA. 




UNI VERniTt' ■ ■ 







Oblatb SraxROiD. 



Spiubbb. 



Prolats STEBKOID). 




Hp»BomL Pbim. pKnu. TRiANdoi.AK Pira. Ctuniuui. 




PtrAMIO 4HD FbUVTBOII. 



CONB AND FBUtnUlI. 
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A SteHamU BJoek, to fflmtnte the eztnotkm of tlie cube root 




Block to nxovnuTB Cuii Root. 



AooonmBnying thh let b a Drawing SlaU^ dengped partlonliirly for young 
pnpiU. On Uie frame are a set of copies for writing and drawing, whioh are pro- 
tected from injury in oonieqnenoe of friction on the desk by onshioni made of 
India mbbor inserted in each comer. This slate is equally well adapted for the 
older pupils, and for all arithmetical operations, and its use is oooompanied with 
less noise than any other form of slate. 
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DaAwma Slats, 
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Hmj are made from fire to eight inohee in 



moimted on a simple 
oord — and thin be 
illustratioiMi to a< 




TKRaBmuAL Globe. 



A Hemitpkere Olohey cut in equal aeotknifl, and opening on a hinge, will aohe 
at a glanoe many of the difficulties encountered by young pupils in the study of 
geography, and correct some fundamentally erroneous conceptions which eren 
older scholars are liable to form of latitude and longitude, or from an ezdoiiTe 
UMtf maps. 




HxiinraBftB Gmuu 
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1%e Tellurian ii derigned to ilhiiCnie all the phcmownena reiohiiig IMi flie 
rdatioDs of the Sun, Moon, and Earth, to eaoh other — tho Micoeanon of day asd 
iBght the change of the aeaaona, the ohan«e of the aim*! deoUnation, Ae di&feai 
lengths of day and night, the ohangea of ue moan, the harreat moon, the \ 
mm of the eqoinozee, the difierenoea of a aolar and aidwial year, dco., &c. 




TuxmuAX. 



The Planetarium or Orrery, grrea lh» praportioBaAe mze and relatiTe poaitioiH, 
and annual revolutions of the planeta, oompoaix^ the aolar ayatonii ezo^ the 
aatoioida. 
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HolhnokU Common School Ayparahu^ is sumidiictDred by the Holbkook 
SoBooL AsTkJtATW MANorAonnuifQ ConFAinr, it Hartford, CoDn., and fold, 
ie«iir«lj Moked fat tr«iiBporUtioii| witb a manosl or text-book for the uae of tbe 
teacher, for $20.00 a iot. 

Apparatus for Grabimar Schools. 

The School Committee of Boston, in 1847, adopted the following aiti* 
des as a set of Philosophical Apparatus for the Urammar schools, which 
was selected and classified by Mr. Wiffhtmsui, whose lon^ experience in 
manufacturing apparatus for schoob of every grade, admirably qualified 
him for the work : 



Law8 of Matter. 

Aiyparatus for illustrating Inertia. 

Pair of Lead Hemispheres, for Co- 
hesion. 

Pair of Glass Plates, for Capillary 
Attraction. 

Law9 of MotuML 

Ivory Balls on Stand, for Collision. 
Set of eight illustrations for Centre 

'of Gravity. 
Sliding Frame, for Composition of 

Apparatus for illustrating Central 
Forces. 

Mecfhonies. 

Complete set of Mechanicals, con- 
sisting of Pulleys; Wheel and 
Axle; Capstan; Screw; Inclined 
Plane; Wedge. 

Sy^rattatics^ 

Bent Glass Tube, for Fluid Level 
Mounted Spirit Level 
Hydrometer luid Jar, for Specific 

Gravity. 
Scales and Weights, for Specific 

Gravity. 
Hydroftatie Bellows, and Paradox. 

Hydraulics. 

Lifling, or Common Water Pump. 
Forcing Pump ; illustrating the Fire 

Engine. 
Glass Syphon Cup; for illustrating 

Intermitting Springs. 
Ghiss and Metal Syphons. 



Pneumatics, 

Patent Lever Air Pump and Clamps 
Three Glass Bell Receivers, adapt- 
ed to the Apparatus. 
Condensing and Exhausting Syp- 

inge. 
Copper Chamber, for Condensed 

Air Fountain. 
Revolving Jet and Glass Barrel 
Fountain Glass, Cock, and Jet fi>r 

Vacuum. 
Brass Magdeburg Hemispheres. 
Improved Weight Lifter for upwaid 

pressure. 
Iron Weight of 56 lbs. and Strap 

Flexible Tube and Connectors 

for Weight Lifter. 
Brass Plate and Sliding Rod. 
Bolt Head and Jar. 
Tall Jar and Balloon. 
Hand and Bladder Glasses. 
Wood Cvlinder and Plate. 
India Ruober Bag; for expansioD of 

air. 
Guinea and Feather Apparatus. 
Glass Flask and Stop-Cock, &r 

weighing air. 

Electriciiy. 

Plate Electrical Machine. 
Pith Ball Electrometer. 
Electrical Battery of four Jan. 
Electrical Discharger. 
Imase Plates and Figure. 
Insulated Stool. 
Chime of Bells. 
Miser's Plate, for shocks. 
Tissue Fiffure, Ball and Point 
ElectricalTlyer and Tellurian. 
Electrical Sportsman, Jar and Birda 
Mahogany Thunder House and 
Pistol 
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Hydrogen Gas Generator. 
Chaina, Balls of Pith, and Amal- 



gam. 



Optica, 



Glass Prism ; and pair of Lenses. 
Dissected Eye Ball, showing its 
arrangement 

Magnetism. 

Magnetic Needle on Stand. 
Pair of Magnetic Swans. 
Glass Vase for Magnetic Swans. 
Horseshoe Magnet 



Astronomif, 

Improved School Orrery. 
Tdlurian, or, Season Machine^ 

Arilhmetic^ and Geom^ry, 

Set of 13 Geometrical Figures of 

Solids. 
Box of 64 one inch Cubes, for Cube 

Root, &C. 

Atunlianta. 

Tin Oacr. 
Glass Funnel 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Set of Iron Weights for Hydrostatic 
Paradox. 



The foregoing Set is fallj illustrated in * 
a Taluable manoal for the teacher. 



Wightman's Select Experimenti,* 



The fbUowing illagtrations of some of the articles enumerated in the abofs 
list, are taken from ** Wightman*8 niastrated Catalogae," which peisons select 
ing apparatos will do well to consult before making their parchases. Tha ad- 
dress is Joseph M. Wightman, No. 33 Comhill, Boston, Mass. 

LAWS OF MATTEB AND MOTION. 




Inbhtia. Appab^tus. 

This Figure represents a tstj ooa- 
Teniest apparatus for illustrating In- 
ertia, a stiff card being projected hj 
the spring, and leaying the ball upon 
tiie pillar. 




Collision Balls amd Srijnk 



WBOOL ATPARATUfl. 



m 



KBGHANICALS. 




PVLLBTSy WSNL AMD AZLB, CaPSTAM. 



U C A C 6 ft > 4 SP 





Sam AKD COUFOVKD IiBTnt. 



Souw. 




iMOLurBD Vlamm* 



WSDOI. 



lOQ 



BOBOOL AECmmCTUtB. 



ETDROBfTATIOri. 




WZOSIMUI'8 HTDSO8TA.TI0 BlLLOVS UTD PaEJUDOS. 
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Models of Watxe PifMPt. 
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Patbmt Poktablb Am Pump. 





Bolt Hxad Fouxtaut nr Taovo. Wiobtmax's Wxiobt Liftbx. 

BxpsmnmiT. 

20 



8CBOOL ASCHTTBCTUIE. 
BLBCTBICITT. 




PULTS SlACimiOAL ILLCKm. 






EUWT&ICAL SPOXIBMAir. 



DaKOZVO iMAOMi 





Chixb 07 Bblu. 




Elbot&ioal Battbst. 



Misbk's Plaxi. 



CATALOGUE 

OP 

GLOBES AND SETS OF SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

HANUFACTDRBD AND SOLD BY 

BENJAMIN PIKE, JR., 2d4 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

[The Mlowing Catalogue is compiled fi'oni a valuable work, in two volamef, 
entitled " Opticetl, MatkemcUiecd, cmd Philosophical Instruments Illustrated and 
Described, by Benj. Pike, Jr.," which every purchaser of School Apparatiu sbouUl 
consult before making his selections of articles.] 




The artificial globe is a round body or sphere, having on its surfuce a map of thtt 
earth, or of the celestial conatellations, as delineated, with the principal circles of 
the sphere. In the former case it is called the terrestrial — in the hitter the celestial 
globe. Artificial globes are used for the purpose of conveying to young persons 
the first ideas of the figure and rotation of the earth, of latitude and longitude, and 
the situation of places with respect to each other, and to the sun at different seasons 
of the year. It is usual to employ them also for die purpose of solving mechanically 
elementary problems of astronomy, relative to the difference of the hour of the daj 
at different places ; the times of liie rising and setting of the sun ; the limits of th« 
visibility of eclipses, etc. 

The fundamental parts of these instruments which are common to both, are, first, 
the two poles whereon the globe is supported, representing those of the world ; 
second, the brazen meridian, which is divided into degrees, and passes throngh th« 
poles; third, the wooden horizon, whose upper side represents the real horizon, and 
is divided into several circles ; fourth, a brass quadrant of altitude ; fifth, two hour 
circles, one moving round each pole as a centre, and divided into twice twelve 
hours, to indicate those of the day and night. Upon the surface of the globes are 
depicted the lines of latitude and longitude, the equator, ecliptic, tropics, and polar 
circles. On one globe, in addition to these, are the various countries, seas, etc., of 
the world ; and on the other, the stars in their relative positions. 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, 9, 12, 18, and 36 inches diameter, made by 
Malbt & Soiv, London, under the superintendence of the Society for the Dififtiiion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

. 9-inch Globes, Celestial and Terrestrial (the pair), f 16 00 

12-inch " " " " 20 00 

IS-inch «* " MM 48 00 

36.inch " «* " •« 200 00 



A Globe Quadrant accompanies each pair. 
18-iDch Terrestrial Globe, - f 25 00 | 36-inch Terrestrial Globe, 



f 105 00 
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In these globes an endeavor has been made to combine a degree of accmMT 
■ach as is only possessed by the best modem maps, with the lowest price at which 
excellence can be attained. The terrestnal globe has been compiled from the moat re- 
cent geographical surveys, with the aid of the accounts given by the best travellers. 

The astronomical information which has been supplied of late years upon th« 
position and nomenclature of the fixed stars, has rendered a perfectly new celestial 
globe a most desirable acquisition to the student of astronomy. The labors of 
Piaui, Bradley, Lacaille, Johnson, &c., in determining the places of the stars, and 
those of Baily in the correction of their nomenclature (in the new edition of the 
" British Catalogue"), have been carefully consulted in the celestial globe which i« 
now advertised. The stars in the northern hemisphere are all which are given by 
Piazd, with the addition of such of Bradley's (from the Tabulae Regiomontanae) as 
are not in Piazzi. The stars in the southern hemisphere comprise all those given 
by Lacaille and Johnson. 

SLATE GLOBES. 
Malby*s 12-inch Slate Globe, $10 00— 18-inch Slate Globe, $25 00. 

AMERICAN GLOBES. 



3-hicb Terrestrial Globe, 91— 5-inch do., •! 50 
9-inch Terrestriid Globe, • • • 8 00 
104nrh " " - - 10 00 

KMoch " ** - - . 13 00 



9!ncb Celes. and Terres. Globes (pair), $16 09 
10-inch ** " " " 18 00 

13-inch " •• " •• 25 00 

16-inch •* " " •* 40 00 



Terrestrial Globes on neat mahogany bases, inclined axis, without horison— 
3-inch, 75 cts. ; 5-inch, f 1 25 ; 7-inch, $3 25. 



ENGLISH PEDESTAL GLOBES (veiy neat). 



Unch (the pair), 
Unch, , 



•3 501 
650 



6-inch (the pair), - . • . $8 00 
94nch. * 15 00 



13-inch Globes, with High Mahogany Stands and Compasses (the pair), $40 00 
IS-inch " " " »* " " $68 to $80 

18-inch " " Rosewood " " " $100 00 

Globes in neat Mahogany Cases, 1-iuch, Terrestrial, 75c.; 1) inch, $1 00; 
2-inch (the pair), $3 00. 

Mattison*s Astronomical Maps, size 38 by 45 inches, on Cloth and Rollers, at $16 50 
the set. Astronomical Diagrams for the Magic Lantern, of eveiy variety and slae. 
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8BT or APPARATUS FOR 

MOTION, MECHANICS, AND MATHEMATICS. Price, fTS 00. 




1. Inertia Appnratas, • • $1 80 

ft CoQiaton Balls and Frame, • • 3 00 

3. Appamtaa for Impenetrability, - 1 00 

4. Adhesion Plates, • • • • 1 50 

5. CapiUary Tubes. ... 1 00 
6 to 10. Set of Mechanical Powers, 16 00 

IL Rocking Horse, . . . • 75 



12. Flanetarlnm, 

13. Centrifugal Machine, • 

14. Surveyors' Ccmpasses, 5 In. diam. 

15. „ Chain, S poles, • 

16. Quadrant, 

17. Hour Glass, 



•7 30 
4 50 

18 00 
1 25 

15 00 
125 



672 25 

The Mechanical Powers, figures 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, consisting of levers and fui- 
leys, arranged on a mahogany frame 24 inches long and 26 inches high, with four 
systems of pulleys attached. On each side of the frame, behind the pulleys, are 
graduated scales, with cords passing across the length of the frame and dividing 
the space into 24 equal parts, to show the number of inches, rise and fall, of the 
weights, and that it is inversely as the power gained. Brass levers on tlie top of 
the first* second and third orders ; bent lever and pulley for passing over the cord ; 
and on one end is fixed the wheel and axle with four different diameters. The ac- 
companiments are, a large and well-made inclined plane, with graduated arch and 
carriage, wedge jointed in two parts, screw and lever, and screw as an inclined 

?lane, and a set of 10 brass weights, from one-quarter of an ounce to eight ocnoes. 
*rice f 16 00. Also, Larger SeU, at ^5 and $60. Atwood Machines, at $25, 
$40, f 100 and f 120. Whirling Tables and Apparatus, $30 and $75. 
SET OF APPARATUS FOR OPTICS. Price f 163 00. 



I Set of Six Lenses, 

2. Pri«m, 

3. Color-blender, .... 

4. Pair of 5-inch Mirrors, Concave and 

Convex, 

6. Multiplying Glass, - 

6. Camera Obscnra, . . • • 

7. Cosmorama and IS Views, 

8. Model of Eye, 

9. Mu#clesof Ejre, 



10. Long and Short Sight Explained, 
IL Image on Eetina, 



•'• 1 

q>lained, | 



•I 50 
75 
100 

225 
38 
4 00 

425 

13 00 



12L Simple Microscope, 

13. Compound *' 

14. Solar - 

15. Magic Lantern, 

16. 1 dozen Sliders, 

17. Set Astronomiod Sliders, 



. 81 00 

3 SO 

- 9R00 

•3 to 15 00 

•2 to 15 00 

•7 50 to -311 00 



18. Astronomical Telescope, with 3-inch 

Achromatic Object Glass, and 
about 5 feet long on Stand, . 48 00 

19. Polnriscope, .... 4 50 
, .2a Crystals tat Polariseope. . . 1 00 



•16S13 

A good Compound Microscope may be had for $3 50 ; larger, $5 50, ^9 50, 
910, and $20. Superior Magic Lanterns, $15 ; Sliders, 4 inches wide, on Astroo'- 
omy, $20 the set; Natural History, $20; Botany, $20; Scripture History, 
$27 50; Humorous and Comic Sliders, $1 25 each. Also, Views and other sub- 
jects in great variety. A pair of Lanterns, with Dissoh^'r^ Apparatus, $50, As- 
tronomical Telescopes, with mahogany tube, on Stands, according to size, ^30 to 
{48. Others of various kinds and styles, with brass tubes, varying from $25 to 
400. The Eye Models in four parts. A Dissected Eye, four inches diameter, 
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•bowini^ the cornea . iris, ciliary proceM, choroid tunic, crystalline lent, Yitreoiit 
hamor, retina, black pigment, optic nerve, &c., showing the eye in ita socket with 
the muscles ; the Rye with the rays of light passing from an object and forming the 
image on the retina ; the object and image movable, showing the cause of long 
sight, short sight, and perfect sight A 4-inch ball, with convex lens on one end, 
and a ground glass fixed to a sliding brass tube on the other end, and on which may 
be seen the inverted image, representing the eye as a camera obscura, and by die 
mid of the set of lenses, the use of spectacles to the eye explained. 

SET OF PNEUMATIC APPARATUS. (Price f 42 00.) 




Oontisting of a Double-barrel Air Pump, worked by rackc and cog wheel, by 
double lever handles, mounted on a polished mahogany frame. Price $23. 



l Swelled Air- Pump Receiver, 

3L Hand nnd Bladder Glass, 

4. Pressure Glass, . . . . 

& Fountain in Vacuo, • 

& Bell „ and Receiver, • 



$175 


75 


75 


4 00 


325 



7. Flask with stopHMJck, tr> weigh air,. 92 00 
a Freezing Apparatus and LowRecdver, 1 50 
9. Bolt Head Exporimpnt, - • 1 S5 

10. Air Shower Experiment, • • 79 
IL Magdeburg BemUepberet, • 4 00 



With the above represented Air Pump, and ten different af^ndages, many in- 
teresting experiments may be performed, and all the most important principles 
connected therewith, illustrated in a satisfiictoiy manner. All but the last two are 
drawn in the cut. On the left of the cut is represented a brass Condensing Pump, 
the barrel ten inches long, and one and a half diameter, and a strong glass Air 
Chamber, with cap, stop-cock, and pipes, attached ; also, a Revolving Jet, Straight 
Jet and Rose Jet. The whole being a complete apparatus for the condensation of 
air and experiments therewith. The jets may be used by the passage of either air 
or water through them. Price $12. An apparatus with cylindrical copper air 
chamber, at the same price. Also, a Brass xube for illustrating the principle of 
the Air Gun, price $1 50. The Air Pump Apparatus, or any portion of it, may 
be used with a Single Barrel Air Pump, at $7, $9, or $12, according to sixe, or 
with Pike's Improved Single Barrel Air Pump, price $20, being the largest, moat 
powerful and durable pump made for the price. Also, Pike's elegant Lever Air 
rumps, 4 feet high, price $63, or with^gauge, $70. Larger Double-barrel and 
Lever Air Pumps, and more extended apparatus constantly on hand. 

SET OF APPARATUS FOR HYDROSTATICS. Price $45. 

Frame for Pumps, ... #1 90 

10. Hydrostatic Bellows, • • • 5 00 

11. Spouting Fluids, ... 600 
19. Barker's MiU, ... - 5 00 
la Arehfanedes Screw, ... 00 
14. Upward and Downward ri ess ui a 

of Flokls, .... 1 00 



1 Hydrometer, .... 
91 Tube for relative wright of fluids, 

3. Level and Plumb Lt^vel. • 

4. Ryphon with Drawing Tube, 

6. Wirlnnberg Syphon, 
& Tantalus Cup, . . , . 

7. Hvdroetatic Equilibrium, 

8. LmingPump, . . . . 
9t Forcing Pump, ... 



. to 50 


1 50 


. 1 25 


75 


. 75 


900 


. 250 


350 


. 500 



•15 95 
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SET OF ELECTBIGAL APPARATUS. Price 931 5a 
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Oengisting of a weD-raade, 7-iiicli Oylinder Electrical Machine, with fnahogany 
frame, neat, turned pillari, Infulated Prime Conductor, Brass Ball and Wire, Pftir 
of Obaint, and Box of Amalgam. Price $14 00. 



91 herdeu Jar (qourt dse), 
a Jo&ted DiM>iiiu'ser, - • 
1 Qoadrant Electrometnr. • 
S. Image Platef and Pith lmBge*r 
C Chime of three Bella, 
T. RerolTing Flyer. • 
& Lnminona 8plral Tabe^ 



•ISS 
135 
1 25 
1 95 
900 
050 
900 



0. Cylinder with Duidng Pith Balla, tl 00 

la Long Hair Man, • • • - 7S 
11. Electrical Chaae— Poor Rerolrinf 

Horsemen on Inaolated Stand, 9 80 

1& laaulatinc Stool, ... 9 00 

la. Eleotrical Swan, . • • tf 



Tlie above described Set is one much approved, and is warranted superior to aaj 
ether sets that have yet been before the public, for its price ; and the working of the 
machines is unsurpassed, if equalled, by any of their size. Any portion, or aQ of 
this Electrical Apparatus, may be used with a 4|-inch cylinder machine, costing hot 
$8, or 5-inch, $10; 6-inch, $12; 8-inch, $16; 9-inch, $18; 10-inch, $20. A 
16-inch Plate Electrical Machine, handsomely finished, the Prime Conductor and 
Bubber Conductor of brass, supported on stout, swelled glass pillars, having brass 
sockets and mahoganv frame, and mounted on four turned feet. Price $25 00, or, 
with the Apparatus, $42 00. 

A 20-inch plate Electrical Machine, mounted as the preceding one, but moeh 
larger in all its parts, $38, or vrith above apparatus, $55. 

Larger Machines and more extended Apparatus, in great variety of form and 
price. 



Electrical Battery 



or|| 



quart Leydea Jan, in a Alahogany Case, - $6 50 
2-quart •* " " - - - 8 00 

gallon " " " " - 10 00 



SET OF APPARATUS FOB MAGNETISM AND GALVANISM. 
Price $.52 or $70. 



1. Bar ICiijniet, 

IL Horse-Shoe Magnet. • 

9l Scar and Circular Plate, 

4 RolUag Armatore, 

5. Y. Armature. 

C Two Poliahed Iron Balls, 

y Iron Rodi and Half Links, . 

i. Magnetic Swan and Ffshes. 

•. Mifuecic Nocdle and Bland, 
10 GnlVanie Battery, 
11. Magneto Electric MaoUns^ • 



. 0075 


1 00 


- 050 


100 


- 050 


050 


- 085 


050 


• 075 


950 


• 900 



19. Electro-MagneC; - • . 01 79 

I'd. Magic Circle, .... l 7S 

14. Rod in Air and Helix, ... 9 90 

15l Magnetizing Helix on Stand, - S 50 

16. Uttlvanometer, . . 3 00 

17. Telegraph Model. ... 7 10 

18. Beam Engine tlO, or Axial Eogfaie, 10 00 
1». Wheel ^' .... 6 50 
9a Powder Oap, • • 50 

•00 99 
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GhroTe's Battery, 12 Mriea of Zinc and Platina in Glass Oup«, arran|i|^d in a neat 
Black Walnut Case with Cover, with a set of Conducting^ Wires, tipped with fine 
copper, steel and iron wire, watch-spring, &c., which bum with bright and varied 
oolors, brilliant scintillations, Sui, ; a pair of Carbon Points, for producing the Gal- 
yanic Light, and a Glass Globe, with wires tipped with platina, for collecting the 
rases in the decomposition of water. Price of the Battery, according to siie« $15« 
fl8, and f 20. 

SET OF APPARATUS FOB CHBMISTBY. Price $47 00. 




1. Retort Stand, - . • - $1 50 

OL spirit Lamp .... t5 

a Glass Flask with Ring Neck, . 85 

4. Three Glass Retorts, • • 1 06 

fi. Receirer with Stopper, • • 38 

iL Mntraas with long neck, • • 37 

7. Pneumntic Cistern, - . • 3 00 
a Two Bell Glasses, half gaL and quart, 1 85 

9. Gas Bottle, 63 

lOi Bell Glass. Stoppered. • • 1 00 

11. Deflagrating Jar '< and Spoon, 1 00 

12. B* 11 Glass with Cap and Stop-Cook, 8 00 
Rubble Pipe, Jet, and Gas Bag, • 1 00 

13. Hydrogen Gas Pistol - - 38 

14. " " Balloon, . • 1 85 

15. Iodine in Glass Flask, . - 38 

16. Scales and Weights, - - • 1 85 

17. Dropping Tube, ... Q 38 

18. Glnss Funnel, • • - . 18 

19. lliree Precipitating Glasses, . 45 
90. Three Te/*t Tuhea, . . . 15 
81. Groduated Measure Glais, • 63 
831. Beak'^r Glass, • • . • 85 
UX Crucibles—nest, ... 10 



84. Mortar and Pestle^ 

85. Eraporating Dish, 

26. Adapter, 

27. Spatula, ... 

88. Blow Pipe, 

89. Air Hicrznonieter, • 
30. Eolopile, • . . 
3L Boiling Glass, - 
38. Steam Apnaiatos, 

33. Four Candle Bombs, 

34. FireSjringe, 

35. Chryophorons, 

36. Flameless Lamp, • 

37. Conduetometer, 

38. Pyrometer. ... 

39. Chemical Tliermometer, 

40l Downward Conducting Power of 

Heat in Fluids, • • 
41. Pair 13 inch Reflectors and Stands, 
48. Iron Ball and Stand, 

43. Differentia] Tliermonieter, . 

44. Improved Iron Retort for Oxygen, 



•0 75 


038 


037 


038 


037 


19 


0.18 


050 


ISO 


Oil 


1 00 


1 19 


1 a 


1 75 


350 


1 00 


1 7$ 


550 


1 00 


1 M 


350 



047 03 

A great variety of other Chemical Apparatus on hand. A Compound Blow Pipe 
and Pneumatic Cistern Combined, $8 50 ; lorger, ^12. Hydrogen Ocnerator, $4. 
Gas Bags to hold three or four gallons, with Stop-cock, $3 25 ; larger size, $7 to 
910. Sheet Iron Furnaces, $8. Davy's Safety Lamp, in Brass, $3. Apparatus 
for Specific Heal., $4; for Unequal Expansion of Fluids, ^4; for Ball and Ring 
Experiment, $2 25; for Condensation by Mixture, $1 25. Marcet's Steam Boiler, 
with Barometer and Thermometer, ^l^* Copper Still, Worm and Tub, $6 to ^8. 
Ure's Eudiometer, $2 50, if graduated, $4; Flnsk Holder, f 1 50; Wolf 's Ap- 
paratus, 4 bottles and tubes, nrranged in a tray, (6 to (7 50 ; Glass Alembics, 9^ 
to $2. Twelve 6-inch Test-Tubes, in mahogany polished frame, $1 50. Marth'c 
Arsenic Apparatus, $2 50. Bulb Tubes, 37c.; two Bulb Tubes, 50c. Diying 
Tubes, 37 to 75c. 

Chemical Materials on hand and furnished to order at regular orioef. 
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SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. Price $500. 

1. Set, including Motion, Mechanics, and Surveying Inatniments, - $72 00 

2. " '* Optics, TeIe84*.ope, Sular Microscope, Magic Lantern, &c., 163 00 

3. " " Air Pump ond Apparatus, - - - - - 42 00 

4. " " Condensing Pump, 13 50 

5. *' '* Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, - • - • - 45 00 

6. " ** Electrical Machine and Apparatus, - - - 31 50 

7. " " Magnetism and Golvanism, - - - - - 52 00 

8. " '* Grove's Battery and Apparatus, - • - - 18 00 

9. ** ** Chemical Apparatus, - 47 00 

10. A Barometer and Thermometer, $10 ; Hygrometer, ^ 50 ; Bain 

Gauge, #2 50, , 16 00 

$500 00 
APPBOVED SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. Price $250. 

Being the same as the above $500 Set, with the omission of some of the more 
costly article^i. 

1. Set, without Quadrant, Surveyor^* Compass and Chain, ... $37 75 

2. " ** Telescope, Solar Microscope, and Magic Lantern, • 37 00 

3. •' Complete, 42 00 

4. " " 13 50 

5. " without Lifting and Forcing Pumps, Archimedes Screw, Barker's 

Mill, Spouting and Pressure of Fluids, 14 00 

6. Set, Complete, -.--3150 

7. " without Telegraph, 3 Magnetic Engines, and Qalvanometer, - 26 00 

8. " Complete, - - 18 00 

9. '* without the seven last instruments in the list, ... 30 00 

$250 00 

These sets may be further reduced, added to, or alterations made, to suit the 
purposes of the institution using the same, and it will be found, on examination, 
that there has been no sets of as good quality, or embracing so many impoitant in- 
fitnimeuts, offered at as low a price. ^ 

PABTICULARS OF A SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, FOR $50. 

A five-inch terrestrial globe, $1 50 ; a set of twelve geometrical solids, $1 S5 ; 
a numeral frame, 88c. $3 63. 

OplicM. — Prism, 38c. ; kaleidoscope, 12c. ; multiplying glass, 38c. ; magic lan- 
tern and set of twelve sliders, $1 25; concave and convex mirrors, foui^inch 
diameter, $1 25 ; a microscope, $1 ; concave and convex lenses, 50c. $4 88. 

Pneumatic*. — Single barrel air pump and receiver, $7 ; hand and bladder glass, 
75c.; air shower, 75c.; pressure glass, 75c.; Magdebux^h Itemispheres, $4; 
•yphon, 38c. $13 62. 

f^M/riei^y.— Five-inch cylinder electrical machine, $8 ; Leyden jar, 75c. ; dis- 
charger, 25c. ; electrical bells, $1 25 ; pair of image plates and pith images, $1 25; 
long hair man, 75c. : swan, 50c.; revolving flyers, 50c. - - $13 25. 

Qahamtm and Magnetitm. — Galvanic battery, $2 50; electro-magnet, $1; 
magic circle, $1; horse-shoe magnet, 50c.; iron rods and filings, 25c.; magnetic 
needle, 38c. ; magnetic fish, 25c. ...•••-$5 88. 

Ckemulry. — ^Two glass retorts, 56c. ; one matrass, 25c. ; two flasks, 12c. ; retort 
stand, $1 25; spirit lamp, 75c.; one bell glass receiver, 50c.; one stoppered glass jar, 
38n.; one bell glass receiven^nlh cap and stop-rock, $1 75 ; pipe, j<*t, and gns-bag, 
88c.; blow-pipe, 38c.; nest of crucibles, 6c.; air thermometer, 12c.; funnel, 15r. ; 
two test tubes, 10c. ; scales and weight*, $1 25; hydrometer, 50u. - $9 00. 
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AIDS TO iirsTRtrcTioir, 

TO BE rouin) AT 

IDE & BUTTON'S, 106 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 



8waln*8 Planetariam, $15.00 

Solar Telluric Globo, 7.00 

Comell't Ter. Globe, 3.50 

Loring's Globef, $2.50 to 50.00 

Coplej'a 16 in. Globes, 20.00 pair 

Holbrook'a School Apparatus, $45.00 set 
Namerioal Frames, 1.00 

Allen's Game of Letters, 60o. to 10.00 
Black-board Brushes, 50 cts. 

Chalk Crayons, 75 ots. gro. 

Geometrical Solids, 1.25 set 

Punctuation Tables, 25 ots. 



Fowle*s Outline Maps, $4.00 
do. Map of Massachusetts, 5.00 

Pelton's Outline Maps, 25.00 

MitoheU's do. do. 8.00 

Blisses do. do. 7.00 

Astronomical Diagrams, 15.00 

Fowle's Pbjsiol. Diagrams, 5.00 

Cutter's do. do. 7.00 

Ide's Teacher's Register, 25 ots. 

do. do. Tokens, 25 per 100 
School Rewards, all prices, 

Ide's Skeleton Maps, 36o. dot. 



A Set for titrj PrlMary SchooL 



Fowle's Maps, 
Loring's Serai Frame Globe, 
Numerical Frame, 
Black-board Brush, 
Numeral Table, Sheet, 
Punctuation Table, *• 
Articulation Table, '* 
Education Letter Table, Board, 



$4.00 

2.50 

1.00 

50 

25 

25 

50 

1.50 

10.50 



Persons enclosing us Ten Dollars, free 
of expense, will reciTO the aboye set sent 
as they maj direct. 



Large Grti 



School Set 



Pelton's splendid Maps A Kej, $25.00 
Fowle's large Map Massachusetts, 

(for use in Mass.,) 
Loring's 12 in. Globes, (pair,) 
Swain's Planetarium, 



5.00 

25.00 

15.00 

5.00 

2.25 

76 

1.25 

75 

6.00 



Fowle's Physiol. Diagrams, 
6 Black-board Brushes, 
1 gross Chalk Crayons, 
1 set Geometrical Solids, 
1 set Cube Root Blocks, 
Tonman's Chart of Chemistry, 

$35.00 
Persons enclosing us Eighty Dollars 
will reoeire the a^ve set sent as they 
may direct. 

We have also on hand the largest assortment of Maps (both ancient and mod- 
em), Atlases and Guide Books, to be found in the city, and a great variety of 
School Apparatus. Catalogues to be had gratuitous, by application by mail, post 
paid. '-'^ • «» IDB 4 DUTTON. 
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GooDTiAR^s Metallic Gum-elastic, or Vulcanized India rubber. 

The fabric known as '*Ooodyear*s Cfum-elasUc^ or Vulcanized hidia rubber J* 
inrenled and manufactured by Charles Goodyear, of New Haven, Conn., is 
capable of many highly nseful appHcaiions in tlie school-ruom, and for educa- 
tional purposes generally. By ihe changes wrought by Mr. Goodyear in the 
construction of his labrics, aU of the remarkable properties of the £um in its 
native state are preserved and improved, while its defects and objectionai 
features are obviated. There seems to be no limit to the many useful purposes 
to which it may be applied, in every department of the useful arts, and of prac- 
tical life, and the public is not yet apprised of its manifold adaptations to hu- 
mane purposes, ana to the protection or life and property. We shall here notice 
only a few of its many useful applications in tne school-room, and for school 
purposes generally. 

Book-binding or Cooers. 

Several styles of Goodyear's fabrics are admirably adapted to the binding, or 
covers of school-books. A cover of this material does not crack, or warp, is 
not injured by water or oil, is not easily soiled^ and if soiled, can be readily 
cleaned. A school-book bound in this way, we nave every reason to suppose, 
will outlast, in the ordinary ''wear and tear*' of a child's use, (except that of 
the knife, which ought never to be allowed in a child's hand in the school- 
loom,) a dozen bound in the best style with any kind of leather. 

School Books, 

Its uses are not confined to covers, but school books can be printed on this 
ftbric, which can be manufi .ctured or suitable thinness for this purpose, and 
at the same time have a strength of texture, which will not tear, but outlast the 
best linen paper, and at the same time be readily cleaned when soiled. 

When school books are printed on this fabnc, and bound in covers of the 
same, one of the greatest items of educational expense will be reduced. 

Mo]^ and Charts. 

We have seen beautiful specimens of maps printed on various specimens of 
t new fabric, recently invented, and called vegetabU leather, gum-elastic veUunL. 
and metallic tisiue^ which will admit of the roughest use, and are capable or 
being handled for years without any injury, and can be rolled or rolded up 
when not in use. We see no difficulty in printing outline maps, charts, and 
diaerams of all kinds on this fabric, which can be rolled up when not needed, 
and which can be washed and wiped clean with sponge, if soiled from use, or 
from the dust and smoke of the school-room. Both sides of the fabric can be 
used for the purposes of printing. The outline maps, if made of suitable 
fabric, can be filled up by the scholar, and the pencil marks erased by the 
•ponge. Maps of this material can be so made as to exhibit the elevations and 
depressions on the earth's surface. 

Globes. 

We have seen beautiful specimens of globes, celestial and terrestrial, and 
of a great variety of sizes, from three inches to three feet, made of the fabric 
above described, such as vegetable leather, or gum^lastic vellum. When em- 
bossed, they show the elevations and depressions, the mountains and valleys, 
and water-courses of the earth's surface. When inflated with gas lighter than 
atmospheric air, they float about the room. If soiled, they can be easily cleaned 
with tne sponge, and will bear the roughest usage. If the great outlines of the 

I^lube only are printed, the pupil can be exercised in filling up the blank with a 
ead pencil. When articles made of this fabric come into demand, our schools 
can be furnished with globes almost at the price of children's toys, and thus 
the great objection of expense will no longer prevent the introduction of thit 
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piece of apparatus, and of visible illustration, into ereiy school of every grade, 
when not inflated, the globe of three feet can be packed away in a space 
of about as many inches. 

Floor Clothe or Carpet, 

This fabric is admirably adapted for carpeting the aisles of a school-room, 
both to prevent reverberation, and to secure cleanliness. It can be easily 
cleaned, and will wear as long as the floor itself. 



Blackboard and Desk Covering. 

By using different styles of this fabric, a suitable surface of any desirable 
size can be obtained ior the lead or slate pencil, which can be attached per- 
manently 10 a wall, or be made in a portable form. 

It can be attached to the top of the desk, and thereby prevent all reverberation. 
When thus applied, it will not e[ather oust, or wear out, like cloth, but can be 
kept clean witn a sponge, and will wear as long as the wood itself. The fabric 
used for covering a desk, can be of the same style of fabric as that used for a 
blackboard or slate, and thus answer all the purposes of either of these articles 
of apparatus. 

Sponge. 

An article is made of the gum, leavened and raised like bread, and called a 
sponge, from its close resemblance, in texture and uses, to the natural sponge. 
It is the best article which we have seen for erasing marks made by a lead or 
slate pencil, or chalk, on paper, slate, or blackboard, or prepared surface of 
any kmd in the nature of me blackboard or slate. Besides answering all the 

Purposes of the sponge in such applications, it will remove the oiliness which 
( frequently communicated to tne slate by the hand, Ace. It is also inval- 
uable as a mop, or scrub, or shoe mat, at the door of the school-house, as it is 
not injured by exposure, or the roughest and most constant usage. 



Pen and Pencil Wiper, 

The article nsed for making the sponge can also be made into a pen-wiper, 
and can be attached to the inkstand, (which can also be manufactured of the 
same material.) It can also be attached to the end of the lead pencil, or to the 
port-crayon, or handle lor the more convenient use of the crayon, chalk, or slate 
pencil. It will work much closer than the native gum, ana is admirably 
adapted to drawing purposes. 



Calisthenic Exercises 

Every school, and especially every school for girls and young ladies, should 
be supplied with swings, and other apparatus for developing, expanding, and 
strenginening the muscles of the chest, arms, 6cc., and for these purposes several 
styles of this fabric are admirably adapted. 



Drawing and Writing Tablets. 

One style of the improved meullic fabric is admirably adapted as a substi- 
tute for paper or slate, for introductory exercises in writing and drawing, as 
each impression of the pencil can be removed by the sponge, and a fresh, clean 
surface as constantly secured. The same material can be used for books for 
memoranda, records of attendance, returns of school committees, Ace. 

The excellence of this fabric for all school purposes, as compared with paper, 
and other materials used for similar purposes, consists in its durabili^ and 
economy. 



LIBEART. 



Etbrt school should be furnished with a Library which should include, 

1. Books on schools and school-systems, for the use of school officers 
and parents; and on the iheory and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessional instruction of teachers. 

2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 

3. Books for circulation among the pupils. 

4. Books for circulation among the parents, and inhabitants of the Dis- 
trici, or neighborhood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made for the Library. 

The fbUowing catalogue may assist those who are charged with the 
purchase of books: 

Books on Educatioit. 

The School and School-mabter, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop ol 
Pennsylvania,) and George B. Emerson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Boston: Fowle and Capen. Price $1.00. 551 pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and 
wants of common schools in that State. Its general principles and most 
of its details are applicable to similar schools in other ports of the country, 
and, indeed, to all seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. 
Mr. Wadsworth directed a copy of it to be placed in each of the school 
libraries of New York, at his expense, and his noble example was fol- 
lowed in respect to the schools of Massachusetts, by the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, of Boston. 

0ONTENT8. PART I. Introduction. Cbaptcr I. Education of rm Pbopui. See. L 
Whac in Education. Sec. II. Prevailing Errors in regard to the Nature and End of Edocatioo. 
See. III. The name Subject continued See. IV. Same Subject continued. See. V. What It 
the Education moai needed by the American People. See. VI. The Importance of Education, 
1. To the Individual. iSre. VII. The Importance of Education, 2. To Society. 

Chaptib II. CoimoN Schools. <$!». I. Relation of Common Schools to other Means of 
Edacallon. See. II. Pretent State ^ Oprnmon Sehotde.^X. School-houses. 2. Manners. 3. 
Morals. See. III. Same Subject continued— 4. Intellectual Instruction. 6. Irregular Atten(t 
ance. See. IV. Hate can Common Sehoolebe improved 7—1. Discussion. 2. Female TeacheiiL 
8. Union or High Schools. 4. Consolidation of Districts. See. V. The Improtement iff Com' 
men SehooU continued. Organization in Cities.—!. District System. 2. Monitorial 8. 
Ficher System. 4. American system. 6. Diversity of Class-books. See. VI. Same Subfeet, 
0Of»/tnt<««/.— Education of Teachers. 

CONTENTS. PART II. Introduction. Book I. Quautiis. Chap. I. Mental and 
Moral, imporunt In a Teacher. Chap. II. Health. Exercise. Diet. Sleep. Recreation. 

Book IL Stcdibs. CA499. 1. Laws of the Creation. Chap. II. Natural Laws. Chap. IH 
Independence of the Natural I.aws. CAop. IV. Higher Studies. Chap. V. Advantages of a 
Teacner's Life. 

Book in. Dittibs. Chap. I. To Wim»e\(. Self-Culture. CA<9>. IL To his Pupils, togtvf 
tfism means of Knowledge. CSkap. IIL To his Pupils, to form their Moral Character. CXapk 
IV. To his Pupils. Cultivation of their Powers. Chap. V. Communication of Knowlsdfik 
Chap. VI. To his Fellow-Teachers. Chap. VH. To Parents and the Community. 

Book IV. Thb School. Chmt. t Organization. CAov. U. Instruction. Oenntl Priad- 
ple& a^. m. Tcwhing: 1. Reading. 2. Spelling. Z. Grammar. 4. Writiog. 6. Drwv- 
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inf. 6. Arithmetic. 7. Accounts. 8. Geographj. 9. Hlitoiy. 10. Phyilologj. 11. Com 
pooition. Chap. IV. OoTernment. 

Boox V. Tub Scrooi^hcusk. Chap. 1. Situation. Chap. II. Size. CSuip. UL Podtksa 
•nd Arrangement. Chap. IV. Light. Wanning. Ventilation. 

The Teacher's Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston: Manh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dolkirs, ofiered by the 
American Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for ^ the best Essay on a sys- 
tem of Education best adapted to the Common Schools of our country." 

CONTENTS. PART I. Chapter I. Introdactorr. Chapter U. Who are our 8choolma«> 
ten. Chapter III. Physical Education. Chapter IV. InteUectoal Education. CkaptBr V. In- 
tellectual Education, continued. Chapter W. Moral Education. ChapttrWl. Recapituiatioik 

PART II. Chapter I. Introduetorf. ChiqUer II. Phyaical Education. Chtqtter III. Pbvil- 
eal Education, continued. Chapter IV. Physical Education, continued. Chapter y. Intelleo- 
tual Education. Chapter VI. Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter VII. Intellectual 
Education, continued. Chapter VllL Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter IX. Intel- 
lectual Education, continued. Chapter X. Intellectual Education, concluded. Chapter XL 
lioral Education. Chapter XII. Moral Education, eontiouad. ChofUr XIIL Conclusion. 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the 
Westfield Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon &> Webb, 1839. 
pp. 79. Price 37 J cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1833, as '^ An Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures on School-keeping." * 

Slate and Blackboard Exercises, By William A. Akott New 
Vork : Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut , 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods 
are highly practical. 

Theory and Practice op Teaching, by David P. Page, Principal 
of the New York State Normal School New York : A. S. Barnes & Co, 

CONTENTS. ChaptibI. The Spirit of the Teacher. CHAPmn. ReeponaibilltT ot tbo 
Teacher. See. I. The Neglected Tree. See. II. Extent of Reaponaibillty. See. UI. The Au- 
burn PriBon. CHAPraR III. Habita of the Teacher. Cbaptmr IV. Literary Qualifications of 
the Teacher. Chaptxr V. Right Views of Education. Chaptsr VI. Right Modes of Teach 
Inf. See. L Pouring- in Proceaa. See. IL Drawing-out Proceas. See. III. The mora Excel- 
lent Wav. See. IV. Waking up Mind. See. V. Remarks. Chaptir Vn. Conducting Kecita 
tinns. Chaptsr VIII. Exciting an Interest in Studj. See. I. Incentives. Emulation. Sec 
n. Prizes and Rewards. See. III. Proper Inceutivea. Chaptbr IX. School GovemmenL 
See. 1. Requifiites in the Teacher for OoTemment. See. IL Means of securing Good Order. 
See. 111. Punishments, Improper, Proper. Sec. IV. Corporal Punishment. See. V. Limits^ 
lions and Suggestions. Chaptsr X. School Arrangements. See. I. Flan of Dar's Work. 
See, II. Interruptious. See. 111. Recesses. iSEee. IV. Assignment of LeMons. See. V. Rs- 
▼lews. See. VI. Examinationa. Exhibitions, Celebrations. CaAPrsR XL The Teacher's Re- 
lation to the Parents of his J'upils. Chaptkr XII. The Teacher's Care of his Health. Chat* 
TBR Xlll. The Teacher's Relation to his Profession. Chaptbr XIV. Miscellaneous Sunes- 
tlons. See. 1. Things to be avoided. Sec. IL Thingi to be performed. Chaptbb XV. Th« 
Rewards of the Teacher. 

Hints and Methods for the use of Teachers. Hartford: Price 
25 cents. 

This volume is made up principally' of selections from publications on 
methods of teaching, not easily accessible \ and under each subject dis- 
cussed, reference is made to various volumes, where additional sugges- 
tions can be found. 

The District School as it was, by one who went to it, (jR^ 
Warren Burton.) New York: J. Orville Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of "the lights and shadows" of school life as it 
was in New England twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of 
some of our District Schools as they are, will recognize the school-house, 
books, practices, and methods with which they are too familiar. 
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C0HFBS810NS or A ScBooL-MASTEB, by Dr. WiUiam A. Aleott New 
Ycftk : Mark H. Newman. Price 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and 
commission, and the record which it gives of real excellencies attained by 
the steps of a slow and laborious progress, they will save themselves 
the mortification of the first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. 
Few men have the moral courage to look their former bad methods so 
directly in the face. Every young teacher should read this book. 

CONTENTS. Chaptbr I. Mr Inthodvction to School Ksbpino. Section L Prepara 
tion and Bruagement. Section II. The Ezaminatioo. Motion 111. Mj Coffitationa. 

CHAPTiall. MrFiasTYBAa. iSlecftonl. Firat day of ScbooL iSiee/ton II. General CourM 
of Instructioa. Section in. Particular Errors. Section IV. Religioua Ezerciaea. 

CBAPTsa 111. Mr Skcomd Ybas. Section I. Course of Inairuction. Section 11. Serioua 
Uistakes. 

CRAPTBa rv. My Thibd Ybab. Section I. Complaint to the Grand Jorora. Section IL 
Introduction of a New School Book. Section III. MeetinjE of the Schoola. 

Chaptbr V. Fourth ahp Fipth Ybars. Section I. Hodea of Punishing. Section II. At- 
tending to other Employmenta. Section III. Late Evening Viaita. Section IV. Studies and 
Methods. 

Chaptbr VI. Mr Sixth Tbar. Section I. Teaching by the Year. Terms and Object. 
Section]!. Description of the School and School-house. Section 111. First Efforts at Im- 
proTement. Punctuality. Section IV. Methods and Uisciplioe. Section V. Schools Neglected 
Dj Parents. Section VI. Schix>l Libraries. Section VII. Improper Company. Example. 

Chaptbr VIL Mr Bbvbmth Ybab. Section I. Divided Attention. Section 11. Teaching 
on the Sabbath. 

Chaptbr Vin. Mr Exobtr Ybab. fiSscfumL General Account of my School Section 11. 
Causes of Failure. 

Chaptbr IX. Mr Ninth Ybab. Section I. A Novel EnterprlM. Section U. Methods of 
Teaching. Discipline. 

Chaptbr X. Mr Expbribnob as a School Visitor. Section I. Examination of Teachersi 
Section II. Special Visits to Schools. Section III. Meetings for Improvement. Section IV. 
Introduction of a New Reading Book. 

Chaptbr XI. Mr Tbnth Ybar in School. Section I. Commencement of School iSSse- 
tion II. Spelling. Reading, Writing, etc. Section III. Teaching Geography. Section IV. A 
Practical Exercise. Section V. Experiment in Teaching Etvmology. S^tion VI. Teaching 
Orthography. Section VII. Forcing Knowledge. Section Vlll. Teaching Pupils to sit stilL 
Section IX. My Moral Influence. Section X. My 111 Health. Section ILL Countenancing ths 
Sports of my Pupils. Section XII. Discipline. 

The School Teacher's Manual, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford: Reed& Bar- 
ber, 1839. pp. 223. Price 50 cents. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, which is the best evidence that could be given of the general 
soundness of the views presented by the English author. 

Te4CBErs' Institute, by W. B. Fowle. Boston. 

Teaching a Science: The Teaches an Artist, by Rev. B. R. 
Hall New York : Baker dt Scribner. 

Corporal Punishment, by Lyman Cobb. New York: Mark H. 
Newman. 

School Keeping, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia : John 
Grigg, 1831. 

The School-master's Friend, with the Committee-man's Guide, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broad- 
way, 1835. 

The Teacher, or Moral Influences in the Instruction and Govern- 
ment of the Young, by Jacob Abbott Boston, Whipple & Damrell, Na 
9 Comhiil, Boston, rrice 75 cents. 

Theory op Teaching, with a few practical Illustrations, by a Teacher. 
Boston: E. P. Peabody, 1841. pp. 128. 

District School, by J. Orville Taylor. New York: H^rpest dt 
Brothers, 1834. 
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Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann. Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts lioard of Education.' fioston: Fowledb Capen, 1845. Pp. 338. 
Price 81.00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered 
before the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several 
counties of Massachusetts, in 1838, '39, »40, '41, and '42. They are pub- 
lished in this form at the request of the Board of Education. No man, 
teacher, committee, parent, or friend of education generally, can read 
these lectures without obtaining much practical knowledge, and without 
being fired with a holy zeal in the cause. 

CONTENTS. Lecture I. Means and Objects of Common School Edoeatlon. Leehtn II 
Special Preparation, a prerequisite to Teaching. Lecture III. The Necessity of Educatioa in 
a RepubHcan Goveriimeol. Lecture IV. What God does, and what He leaves for Man lo do, In 
the work of Eihication. Lecture V. An Historical View of Education ; showing its DtfrnHy 
and its Degradation. Lecture VI. On District School Libraries. Lecture VII. On School Pun- 
ishments. 

Locke and Milton on Education. Boston: Gray & Brown, 1830. 

The Education* op Mothers, by L. Aim6-Martin. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1843. 

Education and Health, by Amariah Brigham. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen 6c Lyon, 1S43. 

Dr. Channino on Self Culture. Boston: Monroe dc Co. Price 
33 cents. 

Miss Sedgwick on Self Training, or Means and Ends. New 
York : Harper dt Brothers. 

These two volumes,— the first written with special reference to young 
men, and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, 
who would make their own individual character, attainments, and codp- 
duct, the basis of all improvement in their profession. 

The following works have special reference to instruction in Infant and 
Primary Schools : 

Exercises for the Senses. London: Charles Knight & Co. PuIh 
lished under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

Lessons on Objects : as given to children between the ages of six 
and eight in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam, Sussex, by C. Mayo. 
London: Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet street, 1845. 

Lessons on Shells, as given to children between the ages of eight 
and ten, and by the author of '^Lessons on Objects." Lont&n: Seeley, 
Burnside & Seeley, 1846. 

Patterson's Zoology for Schools. London. 

Model Lessons for Infant School Teachers, by the author of 
** Lessons on Objects." Parts I. and II. London : Seeley, Burnside d& 
Seeley, 1846. 

Wilderspin's Infant System. London: James S. Hodgson, 112 
Fleet streeL 

Wildersfin's Elementary Education. London : James S. Hodgson. 

Chambers' Educational Course, — Infant Education, fioai two to 
fix years of age. Edinburgh: W. R. Chambers. 

Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth. New York : Haiper dt 
Brothers, 1835. 
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The Teacher and Parent; a Treatise upon Common School Edu* 
cation. By Charles Northend. New York : A. S. Barnes &, Co. Prico 
75 cents. 

This is a valuable treatise, full of practical su^^gestions to teachera 
and parents, by one who has felt the want of such suggestions while act- 
ing as teacher of the Epes Grammar School in Salem, and more r^ 
cently as Superintendent of Public Schools, in Danvers, Mass. 

CONTENTS, PART I. Chaptbb I. Common Schools. II. The Teacher. III. Thoroajrh 
Knowlfedi^e, Apinees lo Teach, Accuracy. Patience, and Perseverance. IV. Candor, Trath* 
fulneM, and Courteuuaneaa. V. Inceoutty, Ind'iTidaality. VI. Kindneas, Gentieneaa, For* 
bearance, and Cheerruluest. VII. Common Sense, Knowledire of Human Nature, General 
Information, Desire lo do Good, and Hopefulness. VIII. Correct Moral Principles, £xem> 
plary Habits and Deportment ; Diligence. IX. Neatnera and Order ; Self-Conirol. X. Ear- 
nestnesSf EneriTT, Enthusiasm. XI. Judgment and Prudence; System and Punctuality; In- 
dependence. Alt Professional Feeling and Intersst ; a Deep and Well-grounded Interest la 
Teaching. XIII. Means of Improvement. XIV. Teaching. XV. Discipline. XVI. Meant 
of Interesting Pupils and Parents. XVII. Moral Instruction. XVIIl Emulation and Prises. 
XIX. Primary Schools. XX. Lessons and Recitations. XXI. Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions. XXII. Multiplicity uf Studies. XXIII. Reading. XXIV. Spelling. XXV. Penman- 
ship. XXVI. Geography. XXVII. Grammar. XXVIII. Letter Writing and Cumposition. 
XinX. Arithmetic. XXX. Book-Keepiog ; Declamation. XXXL Singing. XXXIL Mis- 
cellaneoos. 

PART II. Chaptir T. Inlroductorr Remarks. If. Srhool Houses. HI. Chiklren should 
not be sent to School loo Young. IV. To Provide Good Teachers. V. School Supervision. 

VI. Parents should Encourage the Teacher. VU. Specific Duties. VIII. Candor and Chart- 
tablcnesa. IX. High and Honorable Motives. 

American Education ; its Principles and Elements. By Edward 
D. Mansfield. New York : A. S. Barnes^&> Co., 1853. 

This is a philosophical discussion of the principles, and not a practical 
treatise on the modes of instruction, in the several subjects treated of. 

CONTENTS. Chaptbr I. The idea of a Rspnblie. II. Means o<[perpetuating Civil and 
Religious Liberty. HI. The idea of American Education. IV. The Tearlier— his qualiAca' 
lions, teaching, and character. V. The idea of Science. VI. The Utility of Mathematics. 

VII. The Utility of Astronomv. VIIL The Utility of History. IX. The Science of language. 
X. Literature a Means of Ednrallon. XI. Conversation an Instructor. XII. ThsConstitu- 
lion the Lawbooic of the Nation. XIII. The Btble the Law-book from Heaven. XIV. 
The Education of Women. Elementary Ideas. The Future. 

The Teacher's Institute; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. 
By William B. Fowle. Boston : Lemuel N. Ide, 1849. Price 75 cents. 

Mr. Fowle has had a long and successful experience as a teacher, par- 
ticularly in the monitorial system, and has been eminently successful in 
conducting the exercises of Teachers' Institutes, or gatherings of young 
teachers for the purpose of instruction, in the matter and manner of 
teaching. This volume embraces the results of his experience, both as 
a teacher of children and of teachers. 

CONTENTS. Reading. Spelling. Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. Writing. Drawii«. 
Lectures nu Gengrsphy . Remarlcs on Geogrsphy. Lecture on the U^es and Abuws of Mem- 
ory. BnfElivh Grammar. (Composition. Letters on the Monitorial Syatem. Remarlts on 
the Use of Monitors. Neatness. The Opening and Closing of School. Music Emulation 
and Discipline. Conclusion. 

Popular Education ; for the use of Teachers and Parents. By Ira 
Mayhew. New York : Burgess 6c> Cady. Price 75 cents. 

This Treatise was prepared and published in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan, by the author, while Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

CONTENTS. ChaptbbL In what does a correct Edncstion constat 7 II. The Impor^ 
ance of Physical Education. III. Physical Education— The Laws of Health. IV. The Lews 
of HeRlt))— Philosophy of Respiration. V. The Nature of Intellrcriial and Moral Education. 
VI. The Education of^lhe Fire Senses. VII. The Necessity of Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. VIII. The Importance of Popular Education. Education d saipates the Evils of Igno 
ranee. Education increases the productiveness of Lsbor. Education diminish! s Psuperism 



and Crime. Education Increases human Happiness. IX. Political Neceiwity of National 
Edncstion. The Practicabilltv of National Eifucation. X. The Means of Ilniven^l Bduca 
Hon. Good School-houses should l>e proTided. Well-qusii0ed Teachers should be em 



ployed. Schools should continue throuch the Tear. ETery Cliild sliould attend 
The redeeming Power of Common Schooai. Index. 
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LbCTORES and PbOCEEDINOS of the AmEBICAM IirSTITUTB OP hh 

•TRDCTiON from 1830 tu 1853. 

These volumes embrace more than 150 lectures and essays, on a great 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most suih 
cessful teachers in the country. 



CONTENTS.— Vol. I, for 1830. Introdactorr Diaeoune, br Prtndent Wayland. Ltetmf 
C. Warren^ M. D. Lecture II. The Development of the In- 



L Physical education, by John 



lelleclual Faculties, and on Teaching Geography, by Jamet O. Carter. Lecture ill. The In- 
bnt School System, bv WiUiam Rutetl. Lecture IV. The Spelling of Words, and a Rstional 
Melliod of Teaching their Meaning, by Gideon F. Thayer. Lecture V. Lyceums and Socie- 
ties for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, br Nehemiah Cleavdand. Lecture W. Practical 
Method of Teaching Rheioric. by Saniud P. Netoman. LectureWX. Geometry and Algebra, 
by F. J. Grund. Lecture VIII. The Monitorial System of Instruction, by Henry K. Oliver. 
Lecture IX. Vocal Music, by WiUiam C. Woodhridge. Lecture X. Linear Drawing, bj 
Walter R. Johnson. Lecture XI. Arithmetic by Warren CoUmrn. Lncture Xil. Classical 
Learning, by ComeUua C. Felton. Lecture XIII. The Coustructioa and Furutshiug of School- 
Rooms and School Apparatus, by WiUiam J. Adamt. 

Vol. II, for 1831. Introductory Lecture, br Jamet Walker. Lecture I. Education of F«- 
maloL by George B. Emereon. Lecture II. Moral Education, by Jacob Abbott. Leeturg 
lU. Usofuintss oi Lyceums, bv S. C. PhiUipe. Lecture IV. Education of the Five Senses, by 
William ff. Brojke. Lecture V. The Means which may be employed to stimulate the Student 
without the aid of Emulation, by John L. Parkhurst. Lecture VI. Grammar, bv Goold 
Drown, Lecture VII. Iiillueiice of Academies and High Schools on Commoti Schools, by WH- 
Ham C. Fouler. Lecture VII I. Natural History as a Branch of Common Education, by Gf» 
ment Durgin. Prize Essay on School-Houses, by W. A. Atcott. 

Vol. Ill, for 1832.— Introductory Discourse, by Francis C. Gray. Lecture I. The best 
Methods of Teaching the Living Languages, br George TScknor. Lecture II. Some of iht 
Diseases of a Literary Life, by O. Haywardy M. D. Lecture IIL The Utility of Vis.ble llHw- 
trations, by Waller R. Juhnsun. Lecture IV. The Moral Influences of Physical Science, Xtj 
John Pierjtont. Lecture V. Prise Essay, on the Teaching of Pemnanship, by B. B. Ftster. 
Lecture VI. Nature and Means of Early Education, as deduced from Experience, by A. B. 
Aicutt. Lecture VII. On Teaching Grammar and Composition, by Asa Rand. 

Vol. IV, for 1833.— Introductory Lecture, by WiUiam SuUivah. Lecture 1. On the Impor* 
tance of a Knowledge of the Principles of Physiology to Parents and Teachers, by Edward 
Reynolds^. D. Lecture II. The Classification of Schools, by Samuel M. Bumside. Lec- 
ture 111. Primary Education, by Gardner B. Perry. Lecture IV. Emulation in Schools bj 
Leonard Wiihingtun. Lecture V. The best Method of Teaching the Ancient Lancuagea, by 
AJpkeus S. Packard. Lecture VI. Jacotot's Method of Instruction, by George W. Green*, 
Lecture \'ll. The best Method of Teaching Geographr, by W. C. Woodbndge. Lecture VIO. 
Necessity of Educating Teachers, by Samuel R. HalL Lecture IX. The Adaptation of Intel* 
leclual PhiloHuphy to Inntruction, bjr Abijah R. Baker. Lecture X. The best Mode of Teach- 
ing Natural PhiloMjphy, by Benjamin Halt. 

Vol. V. 1834.— IntroilurTnrr LeciUfe,, by Caleb Cjuhing. Lecture I- Tlie be* Mod* ol Fut 

Dullem 

_ . Abbait. 

Lecture IV. Maternal lusirLtceiaii andManaa'etnroL of Infsiu School by M- M. tJatU- Letfmn 
V. Teaching tlie Elemnvis of M-iitifmitifa, by Thomas Sh^rmin, LKtvrt VI The Dangeroiu 
Tendency to Innovationti arui li^JitreirieB in li^ducaLiDn, by iiublHird Winrtott- l^eiurt Vfl. Un- 
Ion of Manual with Mt m^l LjiIhjt, hi a. ^ysi em of CducaUoiu by BeriaA Gretn, LectHre VHL 
The History and Uws di <;h*"niifiirF, bj' C. T- Jackson, tetiure IX. Nainr&t Hmiorr ta a 
Study in Common Schfmlb, by A. A. i^LrUid, M. D. Lrecturt X. Science d[ QoTcrutqeni u a 
Branch of Popular Education, by Joseph Story. 

Vol. VI, for 1836 —Introductory Lecture, by W. H. fVmess. Lecture!. The Study of the 
Classics, by A. Crosby. Lecture II. Education for an Afrieulturai People, by Samuel Nott^ Jr. 
Lecture III Political Influence of Schoolmasters, by B. Washburn. Lecture IV. State and 
Prospects of the German Population of this Country, by H. Bokum. Lecture V. Religious Ed- 
ucation, by R. Park. I^Axture VI. Importance of an Acquaintance with the Philoso|Miy of the 
Mind to an Instructor, by J. Gregg. Lecture VII. Ends of School Discipline, by Jienry L. 
McKean. Lecture VIII. Importance and Means of Cultirating the Social Affections among Pu- 
pils, by J. Blanchard. Lecture IX. Meaning and Objeets of Education, bv T. B. Fas. Lec- 
ture X. Management of a Common School, by 7*. Dwight, Jr. Lecture Xf. Moral and Spirit- 
ual Culture in E irly E<lucRtton, by R. C. Waterston. Lecture XII. Moral Uses of the Study cf 
Natural History, by W. Channing, M. D. i^cXure XIII. Schools of the Arts, by W. Johnim. 

Vol. VII., for \9y\.—Ucfure 1. Education of the Blind, by Samuel G. Howe, M D. Lec- 
ture II. Thorough Teaching, by WiUiam H. Brooks. Lecture TU. Physiolof^, or *'TheHons« 
I live in," bv WiUiam A. Alcott. Lecture IV. Incitements to Moral and lutelTectual Weli-Doin^. 
by J. H. Belcher. Lecture V. Duties of Female Teachera of Common Schools, by Daniti 
KimbaU. Lecture VI. Methods of Teaching Elocution in Schoola, by 7*. D. P. Stone. Lec- 
ture VII. Influence of Intellectual Action on Civilisation, by H. R. Cieaveiand, Lecture VIU. 
School Discipline, by .9. R. HaU. 

Vol. VIII., for IW.— Introductory Discourse, bv ReT. Elipha White. Lecture I. Study o^ 
the Classics, by J^hn Mulligan. Lecture 11. Moral Education, by Joshua BtUes. Lecture IIL 
Study of Natural History, by John Lriris RusseU. Lecture IV. Comparative Merits of Private 
and PubUe Schools, by Theodore Edson. Lecture V. Elocution, by IMusid f\>sdick, Jr. Lcc- 



tag the Attention of tlic Vuiiiik, by Warren Burton. Lecture 11. TJie Impmv^'UJent w 
mav be made in the C<jiiiiit;tni of CQtnntDn ScIldqIs. by Si^jthen JFhrley, Lecture 111. Di 
of Parents in regard to itif^ ^IiddIs where their Childnrri nre Ineiructed, by Jaevd Ab 
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$mt VL Eetafttaa bctweeo tba Board of TnuCaat uul the Fkcoltj of a Uiilrenltf,_*e., ^ .fci* 
■er ^itfonw. Isttmt VIL School Refonn, or Tcaehen' SemliMiiea, br CAarlet Brooitt. Z^^* 
IttTt VUl. Teachiof of Oompooition in SchooUk bj JZ. Q, Porker. Lecture IX. Eviio of Um 
Present dyitem of Primary InatmcUon, bj 7^kamo« XT. Ptdmer. Lecture X. Reading asd 
Declamation, b j fFiUMim JZumcO. 

Vol. IX. tut 1838,— Lecture L Literary Responsibilitj of Teachers, br Chartee WhiU, Lee- 
iure II. The Head and the Heart ; or. The Relative Importance of Intellectual and Moral Cui- 
tore, bj ElieKa Bartlett. Lecture lit Vocal Music in Common Schools, bv Joeeph HarrinM' 
Ion, Jr. Lecture IV. Model Schools, br Thomae D. Jamee. Lecture V. Observations on tna 
School Bvstem of Connectieat, bj Deniaon Obneted. Lecture VI. Teachiof of English Oram- 
mar, by R. Q. Parker. Lecture VU. Mutual Dulles of Parents and Teachera, bv DeoBid P, 
Peige. Lecture VUL Man, the But^ea of Education, bj &mud Q. Qoodrick. 

Vol. X, for 1839 — InCroduetorr Dlsoonrae, The Education of a Free People, bv Robert Rem' 
teuLJr. Lecture I. Physiology of the Skin, by J9hn Q. Melca^ M. D Lecture IL Mind and 
its Developments, by Stnereon Datie. Lecture 111. A Clasric Taste in onr Common Scboola, 
by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture IV. Natural Theologyas a Study in Schools, by HenryA, 
MUee, Lecture V. Division of Labor in Instruction, hyrkemae Cuehingt Jr. Lecture VL The 
Claims of our Age and Country upon Teachera, by David Mack. Lecture VII. Proffress of 
Moral Bcieacetand Its Application to the Busine« of Practical Life, by Alexander H. Everett. 
Lecture VIIL The Comparative Results of Education, by T. P. Badman^ Lecture IX. Physi- 
cal Education, by Abel L. Piereon^ M. D. 

Vol. II, Knw fiBiias, for l9Vi.— Lecture L Intellectual Education la Harmony with Moral 
and Physical, by Joehua Batee. Lecture 11. Results to be aimed at in School Instruction and 
Disciplne, by T. Cuehing. Jr. Lecture IIL Duty of Visiting Schools, by Thomae A. Green*. 
Lecture IV. Objects and Means of School Instruction, by A. S. Muttey. Lecture V. Courte^. 
and its Connection with School Instruction, by O. P. Thayer. Lecture VI. On the Brain and 
the Stomach, by Ueher PareonCj M. D. Zieefttre VU. Common Complaints made against 
Teachers, by Jacob Abbutt, 

Vol. XII, for IQih— Lecture L Best Method of Preparinc and Using SpettingBooks, by Hee^ 



ace Mann. Lecture 11 . Best Method of Exercising the Dilferent Faculties of the M ind. by Wtn. 
B. F\iwte. Lecture III. Education of the Laboring Classeiuby T. Parker. Lecture IV. impor- 
tance of the Natural Sciences in our System of Popular £ducatton, by A. Qray. Lecture V. 



Moral Culture Essential to Intellectual Education, by B. W. Robinetm. Lecture VI. Simpli- 
city of Character, as Affected by the Common Systems of Education, by J. S. Dtcight. Lec- 
ture VII. Use of the Globes in Teaching Geography and Astronomy, by A. Fleming. Lecture 
VIII. Elemenury Principles of Constitutional Law, as a Branch of Education in Common 
Schools, by Edward A. Lawrence. 

Vol. Xfll, for X^tSL—Lecture 1. Moral Edueafion, by Cfeorge B. Bmereon. Lecture 11. Ua4- 
▼eml Language, by Samuel Q. Howe. Lecture III. The Oirard College, by B. C. Wlnee. 
Lecture iV. Scnool Room, as an aid to Self- Education, by A. B. Muttey. Lecture V. Moral 
Responsibility of Teachers, by WUUam H. Wood, Lecture VI. Hie Teacher's Daily Prepar»> 
Uon. 

Vol. XIV, for IMS.— Xeetere L The BIblo In Common Schools, by Hemae^ Humphrey. D. D, 
Lecture 11. The Classification of Knowledge, by Solomon Adome. Lecture III. Moral Dignity 
of theTeacher*s OlBce, by Prof /. H. Agnew. Lecture IV. A few of the "* Hows" of School 
keeping, by Roger S. Howard. Lecture V. Advancement in the Means and Methods of Publio 
Instmction, by David P. Page. Lecture VI. Reading, by C. Pierce. Lecture VII. Some of 
the Duties of the Faithful Teacher, by A^ed Greenleqf. Lecture VIU. Some of the Defects of 
our Systems of Education, by A. B. Hubbard. Lecture IX. Importance of our Common 
Schools, by A j;Afay. 

Vol. XV, for 1644.— Leefure I. The Religious Element in Education, by Calvin E. Stou$. 
Lecture II. Female Education, by WilUam Rueeea. Lecture III. Some of the Obftacles to tlio 
Greater Succeta of Common Schools, by Chariee Northend. Lecture IV. Some of the Dangeft 
of Teachera, by Daniel P. GaOoup. Zieture V. Natural History as a Rtgiular Classic In our 
Seminaries, by Chariee Brooke. Lecture VI. Classical Instruction, by A. H. Weld. Lectum 
Vn. School Discipline, by JoeMh Hate. Lecture VIII. Methods of Tfaching to Read, by ^Sliim- 
uel S. Greene. Lecture IX. The Duty of the American Teacher, by John N. Beilowe. L&t- 
ture X. The Necessity of Education in a Republican Form of Government, by Horace Mann, 

Vol. XVI, for I9t&.— Lecture I. Dignity of the Teacher's Office, by Joel Haieee^ D. D. Ad- 
dreee. The Formation and Excellence of the Female Chameter. by Joel Hdieee, D. D. Lee- 
ture II. The Duties of Examining CommiUeea, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn. Lecture HI. The Per- 
iect Teacher, by Denieon Otmetead, L. L. D. Lecture 1 V. Pliysiolofy , by Edward Jartie, M. D. 
Lecture V. Intellectual Arithmetic, by F. A. Adame. Lecture VI. County Teachera' Inslitules, 
by Satem Thwn. Lecture VII. Geography, by William B. FewU. Lecture VIII. Vocal Mtt- 
mc In Common Schools, by A. H. Johneon. Lecture IX. History, by George S. Hillard, 

Vol. XVn, for 1846.— Journal of Proceedings. List of Officera. Annual Report. T^es- 
ture 1. Home Preparation for School, by Jaeon Whtiman. Lecture II. The Influence of Mond 
npon Inlsllectual improvement, by H. B. Hooker. Lucture III. The EsseniiaUiof a Common 
School Eaucallon, and the conditions most favorable to their Attainment, bv Rufue Putnam. 
Lecture IV. The Education of the Faculties, and the Proper Employment of Young Children, 
by Samuel J. May. Lecture V. The Obligation of Towns to Elevate the Cliaraeier of our Com- 
BAon Schools, by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture VI. Importance of Culiivniing Taiite In Ear^ 
Lifo, by Arid Parioh. Lecture VII. On Phonotypy and Phonograph v, or Speech- Writing and 
Speech-Printing, by Stephen P. Andrewe. Lecture VUL On the Study of the English Lao> 
goage, by D, Huntington. 

Vot^ XVHI. for 1847.— Jonmal of Proceedings. List of Offlcera. Lecture I. On the Study 
of Language, by Hubbard Window. Lecture II. On the Appropriateness of Studies to the Btato 
afMontal Developmsfit, l»y Tlutmae P. Rodman, 
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Vol. XIX., for I81& Journal of Froceedloffi. Lbt of Offic«ra. Lecture I. Fklloret la 
teaching, by JJkn Kingsbury. Lecture II. Co-opemtion of Pareuta and Teachera, by Jaeai 
Batchelder. Lecture 111. Qoaltflcationi of the Teacher, by KeT. Nathan Munroe. Lectur$ 
IV. School Government, by J. D. PhUbrick. Lecture V. The ImproTement of CommoB 
Schools, by Wm. D. Swan. 

Vol. XX , for 1849. Journal of Proceedings. LMof Officer*. Lecture I. The Defect of 
the Principle of Religious Authority in Modern Education, by John H. Hopkint^ D.D, 
Lecture II. The Education demanded by the peculiar character of our Civil Instiratioos, br 
Benjamin Larabee. D. D. Lecture III. EarnetitneM, by Roger S. Howard. Lecture IV, 
The B>:8entiala of Education, by Thamae U. Palmer. Lecture V. The Claims of Natural 
History, as a branch of Common School Education, by WiUiam O. Ayere. Lecture VI. Edo* 
cation the Condition of National Greatness, by Prof. B. D. Sanborn. Lecture VII. T1i« 
Duties of Legislatures in relation to the Public Schools in the United States, by Rev. Chartaa 
Brooke. Lecture VIU. Pmctieal Education, by W. C. Ooidthwaii. 

Vol. XXI , for 1850. Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. Leelur9 
1. GodVPlan for Bducating Man, by C. C. Chase. Lecture II. Political Economy, as a Studf 
for Common Schools, by Amaea Walker^ Lecture III The Importance of Esriy Traininc, 
by Solomon Jenner. Lecture IV. Characteristics of the True Teacher, by John D. PhU" 
brick. Lecture V. Influence of the Social Relations in the West upon Professional Usefulness 
and Success, by Edward Wifman.. Appendix. Instruction in H. story, by EUisabeth P, 
Peabody. General Index, from 1830 to I860. List of Members, Past and Present. 

Vol. XXII., for 1851. Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. £ce> 
ture I. Teachers' Morals and Manners, bv Henry K. Oliver. Lecture II. The Supenrisioa 
of Schools, by D. B. Hagar. Lecture ill. The Teacher in the Nineteenth <'entury, bj 
Tho/nas Cashing, Jr. Lecture IV. Importance of Moral and Religions Education in a Re- 
public, by William D Northend. Lecture V. The Manifestations of Education in Different 
Ages, by Samuel W. Bates. Lecture VI. On the Present Condition and Wants of CJommoD 
Schools, by Rtv. L. W. Leonard. Lecture VII. Methods of Teaching Spelling, by Christ^ 
pher A. Qreen. Lecture VIII. Physical Education, by Rev. Darwin H. Ranney. 

Vol. XV., for 18S2. Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report Lecture 1. The Iii> 
eentives to Mental Culture among TeActiers, by James D. Butler. Lecture II. Dr. Thomas 
Arnoid, by Joshua Bates. Jr. Lecture III Self Reliance, by WiUiam H. Wetts. Leetur§ 
IV. The School System of the State of New York, hyJuseph McKeen. Lecture V. Esaea- 
tial Elements in American Educolian, by CharUs M. Wheeler. Lecture VI. Drawing, a 
Meana; of Education, by Wtlliam J. Whitaker. 



Vol. XXIV., for 1853. Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Prise Esny, by B. A. 
M. AUen. Lecture I. Reading, by P. T. Russell. Lecture D. Life and Educational Princi- 
ples of Pestalozzi, by Hermann Kruisi. 

Transactions of thb Western Literary Institute and Colleqb 
OP Professional Teachers, from 1834 to 1840. 

The first General Convention of the Teachers of the West was held 
at Cincinnati, in June 1831, under the auspices of the '^ Academic Insti- 
tate," and the proceedings and addresses were pubh'shed in No. 1, oftho 
Academic Pioneer. The second General Convention was held in Octo- 
ber, 1832, at which the teachers organized a Constitution and officers 
under the name of the " College of Teachers," which held a meeting 
in October, 18^3. In October, 1834, the fourth annual meeting was 
held at Cincinnati, the proceedings and lectures of which meeting were 
published, and constitute the first volume of the " Transactions," &c. 
A volume of Transactions was published every year, from 1834 to 1840. 

VOLUME I., for 1834. Journal of Proceedings. Constitution. Names of Members. L 
Opening Address, bv Albert Picket. II The Philosophy of Family, School, and OoIieM 
D.seipline, by Daniel Drake. III. 8ludy of tbe-Grcek and Latin languages, as a |iart in tiie 
eourse of a libersi education, by T. M. Post. IV. Neither the classics n'orihe mathematics 
should form apart of a scheme of General Education in our country, by Thomas S. Orimke. 
V. lliility of the Mathematics, by B. D. Mansfield. VI. Report on the aue»tion, ** Ought the 
classics to constitute a part of Education." by Alexander Kinmont. Vli. The sppl ration ol 
Principles to Practice. In the various depsrtments of Physical Science, by Eliiak S)aek. VIIL 
TTbe Government of Public Literary lusrilutions. by Al A. H. Niles. IX. The Hialory and 
tforat Influence of Music, by WiUiam Nison, X. The best method of Teaching LAguages^ 
bjr WiUiam Hoejneood. 

Transactions of the Massachosetts Teachers' Associatioii 
Edited by the Secretary. Boston : Samuel Coolidge, 1832. 

CONTENTS.— Vol. L, for 1845 to IM7. Origin of the Atnciation. Proceedings uf the Ano- 
clation. First Annual Sees'on. Second Annual Session. Third Annual Session. Lecture t 
On the Claims of Teaching to the rank of a Distinct Profession, byBlbridge Smith. Lecture 
II. Ou the first Principles of School GoTernmenf . by Rrv. J. P. Cowles. Lecture IlL On th« 
Management of the School-room, by Ariel Parish. Lecture IV. On Thorough Instmctioii, 
by Joseph Hale. Lecture V. On the Relation of Education to its Aire, by Samuel W. Bates. 
Lecture VI. On the Relation of Common Schoob to Higher Seminaries, by Rev. Chmrlea 
Hammond, /.ecftcre VII. OoTeacbiiigasaProfefliioo, by iAT. IfAssfer. Coostitatioa. Index. 
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The ioDowing works wOl exhibit a pretty full view of the progress and 
sonditioii of education in Europe. 

Bmitb'b History or Education. Harper 6c, Brothers. Price 50 
cents. 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German work 
of Schwartz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its his 
torical view of the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles 
which should be recognized in every system of education. 

Biber'b Memoir of Pbstalozzi, and his plan of Education. London: 
I. Bouter, 1831. 

Educational Institutions op Dr. Fellenberg, with an Appendix 
containing Woodbridge's Sketches of Hofwyl. London: Longman^ 
1842. 

Report on Education in Europe, by Alexander Dallas Bache. 
Philadelphia: Lydia R. Bailey, 1829. pp. 666. 

Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe, by Calvin B. 
Stowe, D. D. Boston: Thomas H. Webb dt Co. Price 31 centi. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) 
Board of Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston: Fowle ana 
Capen. Price 25 cents. 

These three reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the 
best teachers in Europe, and enable ?jim to profit by the observations and 
experience of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory 
course of study and practice at home, to the best methods of dassification, 
instruction, and government of schools, as pursued abroad. 

Account op the Edinguroh Sessional School, Edinburgh, by 
John Wood. Boston: Monroe 6l Francis, 1830. 

Cousin's Report on Public Instruction in Prussia, translated 
by Sarah Austin. New York : Wiley 6l Long, 1835. 

WiLLM ON THE EDUCATION OP THE People, translated from the 
French by Prof. NichoL Glasgow: 1847. 

Manual op the System op Primary Instruction pursued in the 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society. London: 1830. 

Minutes of the Proceedings op the Committee op Council on 
Education, from 1838 to 1844. London : 8 vols. 

Btow's Training System, as pursued in the Glasgow Normal Sem^ 
nary. Edinburgh: 1840. 

An Outline op the Methods of Teaching, in the Model School of 
the Board of National Education for Ireland. Dublin: I. S. Folds, 184a 

Cousin's Report on Primary Instruction in Holland. London: 
1835. 

Girardin's Report on Education in Austria, Bavaria, dec Paris : 
1835. 

HicK60!f's Account OP the Dutch and German Schools. London: 
Taylor and Walton, 1840. 

Introduction to the Science and Art of Education and Instruc- 
tion FOR Masters op Primary Schools, by B. S. Denzel, President of 
Royal Training College for School-masters at Esslingen. 6 vols. Stut- 
gard, 1839. 

This is considered the most complete Germaa Trea:::se on the subject 
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Hational Education in Europe; being an accoant of ihe Orsao- 
izatioD, Administration, Instruction, and Statistics ofPablic Schoob ofdif^ 
ferent erades in the principal States. By Henry Barnard. New York : 
C. B. Norton, 71, Chambers-streeL 894 pages. Price $3. 

This volume embracea not only the results of Mr. Barnard's observationfl 
in schools of different grades^ and study of official documents during two 
visits to Europe, but the substance of the elaborate and valuable reports of 
Professor CalWn E. Stowe, D. D., to the Legislature oi* Ohioiy in 1837; of 
President Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., to the Trustees of the Girard 
College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 1839 ; of Honorable Horace Maiui| 
LL. D., to the Massachusetts Board of Education in 1846; and of Joseph 
Kay, Esq., of the University of Oxford in 1850, on the subjects treated of: 
the nature and variety of which, can be seen in the following Index : 

Aberd«eo, iodiutrial Mhoob, 513, 731. 
Adolta. tehoolf and elaate* for, 9Q0, 309, 790L 
Adventura schools in Scotland, flflQ. 



AfrioHltura, ichoob o£ in Franca, 467. 
Ireland, OW. 
Wirtembof. 307. 
Balffiam, 589. 



Af fbmltuial adueatioo, 467. 

eolonie*, 487, 5S7. 
Acronomie inatituta at VenaillM, 470. 
Alfart, veteriotf 7 mIiooI at, 479L 
Alphabet, how Uufht. 51. 
AoiMWiiont. taite aad habit of, m|1tiv»tad, 494. 
Annaburg, military orphan whool at, 115. 
AnaoaiM dei deux mmdai, eztneU ftaoi, 406. 
AntbropolofT, 361. 
Apparatuf, for primary aehooh, 967. 
** polyteehaie.10.336. 
" *' af neultural, 467, 473t 336. 

•* •• veterinary, 479. 

Apptentieet, boom or family for, 410, 419L 

" Khoob, 590. 
ArrikiteeCura, rtody of, 164,486. 
Antbmetio, how taoKbt, 60, 63, 130, 137. 617. 
Arts, acboob of, In Prmia, 155, 150. 
i. M u u Beriln,150. 
a ,4 .* .. Vienna, 335. 
« « « u pronca, 406. 
•« ii M u Eof iMd, 734. 
Ashley. Ixird, 511. 

AssoclftUoD of teachen, 179. 908, S6i 495, S09L 
Atteadance, law reepeetiiw, in Prussia, 95, 191. 
•* Baden, 994. 

** *• " Saxony, 966. 

" ** BavarU. 313. 

<* ** » Switxerfauid,S49. 

Ateham nnion workhouse sebool, 71L 
Athenaura in Bel^iuai, 587. 
AnaTEiA, 335. 
System of publie fnstnietion, 3SSw 
" popular schoob, 385. 
** upper schoob, 396. 
" commercial academies, 396. 
** high schoob for girls, 396. 
** nrmnasia. 396. 
*' lyoeum, 396. 
** university, 396. 
** inspection, 339. 
Regulations respecting teacbeis, 33L 
System of normal schoob, 333. 
Polytechnie institute at Vienna, 335. 
Statistics of etenmntary schoob, 338. 
** secondary schools, 339. 
" superior, 330. 
** academies of science, 340. 

Bache, A. D., Report on Education in Europe^ 3. 
•» " " extracts from, 81, 85, 117, 130, 189, 
873, 457, 509. 



Badbm, 993. 

0ehool authorities 993. 

System of primary aeboelia, 9931 

EdueaUooal statistics of Baden, 993. 
** school attendnnee. 994. 
** Internal Mgnsihatiea, 901 
** Dian of iiistnietion, 996u 

Krenittg einases, 997. 

Snnday elasses, 907. 

Industrial instruction, 987. 

Education of children in fiielorto, 997. 

Tsaehers* eooftreoces.90B» 

Normal seminary at Carisniha, 300. 
Bnmbefr. nonsal teheel at, 314. 
Basedow, 95. 

Battersea, training eolleta ai, OD. 
Bavakia, 314. 

Sntem of primary schools, 313. 

Normal seminary at Bambaw , 314. 

Plan of seminary by Jacobi, 314. 

Edneational statbtica. 315. 

Mr. Kay*s estimate of pobtle sehoala.316. 

Dr. 6nuBer*s system or instruction, 319. 

Common school at Bnyrenth, 390l 
Bayreuth, Dr. 6rasar*s method at, 319. 
Beekendorf on wif^ueatioo, 954. 
BuLaiVH, 583. 

History of publie instroetion, 181 

Outline of system adopted in 1849, 585 

Primary schoob, 586. 

Secondary < 587. 

Sopenor, 586. 

Special and indnatrial. 588. 

Industrial edneation, 588. 

Normal Instmction, 501. 

Tsaobers* conferences, 598. 

Normal school, 503 

Reform school at RuvmelBda, 5SSL 
Bell, Andrew, system of schoob, 797. 
Benefit of elergy, 799. 

Berlin, schoob of. 118. 194, 197, 14gt, 148.833. 
Berne, association of teachers of, 364. 
Bernhardt, teachen' conibrenee by, 943L 
Bible in Prussian schoob, 53, 73. 
Black-book, 135. 
Bloekman coHm* at 
Boarding round, 168. 
Books. 93. 110. 689, 403. 
Borough Read normal school, 761. 
Brevet de capacity, 493. 
British and Foreign School Society, Ttl. 
Brougham, Henry (Lenl,) educational aarvieaa, 7S 
^ f ;• ^ extracts Aom, 754. 7» 

Brolhen, Institute of, at Horn, 491, SOI, 5S1 

•* of the Christian doetrine, 436 
Brfihl, normal school at, 907. 
Burgh school in Scotland, 609. 
Burgher school, deffaitioo of, 91 
« "in Beriin, 183. 

«* •• " Halle, 118 
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Boi|W tebool in Lelpi{f% S73. 
Domtrf or fratuHj to taacbMv 4S1, ftlS. 

CftRipo, 35. 

CarUruho, Dormal Mbool ftt, 300. 

Ckitar, Rev. T., reniariM on jonng erimloftk, 906. 

Canred wood work, ichool for, 4J0. 

CatlMilralichoDh.791. 

Cathotic ehurch and whoob, 17, 75, 183, 908. 

** eanloDt in Switzarbnd, 343. 
Central society of eduealion, 731. 
Central ichooi of arU in Paris, 406, 463. 
Certificate to pupils leaving school, 09. 

" " teachers in Prussia, 160, 188L 

•• " " Saxony, 963b 

" " « Fraaee.493. 

« ** '* Encland,753. 

Chalmers, Dr., on naroehial scEoob of Bcotkad, 658 
Chembtiy, 450, 460. 
Chester, training college at, 855. 
Children, pereonal appearance, 75, 105, 100, 

" rich end poor in same school, 105, IQO. 

•* catholics and protestanis, 343, 488. 
Chrutian Brothers. 435, 490. 

" knowledge society, 790. 
Chrntmas at a refurro school, 993. 
City Trade School at Berlin, I5& 
Classical instruction, 156, 981, 381 
Classificatiun in schoob, 60, 109, 107. 
Clay, Rev. J., on crime, Ace, 515. 
Cloister schoob, 10, 979. 
Coleman, H., extrscts from, 475^ 548. 
Cobridge, Derwent, 806. 
Collective teaching, 775. 
Colbge in French system, 383, 406. 

** training. See Trmmmg Crit^gt, 
Comenios, 90. 
Commercial sehool, 337. 
Committee. B^ Sekocl CommittM. 
Committee of council on edueation, 730. 
Common as applied to school, 401. 
Composition, bow taught, 56. 
Compubory sehool attendance^ 91, 05, 191, 342. 
Concours, nature of, 309. 
ConAreooe of teaehen in Prussia, 167, 160, 943. 
- Baden, 908. 
« « « *« France, «i5. 
« " " " Belgium, 508. 
** respecting reformatory schoob, 407. 
Conversation, exercises in, 50, 00, 66. 
Conservatory of arts in Paris, 467, 407. 
Oonection, house of, 409. 
Courses of study, 49, W; 115, 119, 196, 197, 140, 

Coorteilbs, Vbeount, bhon at Mettrmr, 534. 
Cbusin, extracU from, 389, 4J4, 506. 

** on Prussian schoob, 3aSL 

** *• Holland, 507. 

*« ** normal schoob, 414. 
Cramming system discaided, 970. 
Crime, Juvenile, 739. 
Cnvier oo schoob of Holland, 507. 

DeroeU, founder of Ifettray lefona seliool, 403. 
Dbhmabk, 610. 
Outline i^svstom, 680. 



DeoMi, teachers' manual by, 303. 
Diacoobsen Anstolt at Kabersweith, 136. 
Dick's bequest^ 663. 

DidacUc, or art of teaehlag, 989, 843, 851. 
Dieslerweg, Dr., 197. 
Dijon, normal school at, 447. 
Dioeesaa schoob in Eogiand. 855, 876. 
Diploma to teachers, 173, 188,983. 
Disciplioe iu polyleehnie schoob, 461. 
** normal schoob. 448, 450. 

Dbmbsion of a teacher, 965. 
Domergue on primary schoob, 401. 
Doratheaa Higher City School in BeHIn, 194. 
Ihawing. how taefht, 50^ 06^ 51, 154, 390, 460. 



Dresdeo, eehoob In, 961. 968, 979, 978L 

Dublin, normal sehoob at, 603. 

Dncpetiaux, B : report on reform schools, 406. 

^ extracU from, 5J7, 53S 540, 557. 

Dunmanway, model agrieuKural school, 700l 
Dupin, Charles, educational map of France, 401. 
Dwelling-house for teacher, J67, 959, 668, 304. 

Ecclesiestical euthority as to sehools, 183, 3S7. 
Edinburgh, normal schoob at, 661, 671. 
Ebleboo, normal seminary of, 918. 
Elberfeld, schoob in, 97. 
Elementary schools, 99. 
Employment of young children, 97, 996,907. 
Encouragements to pupib, 119. 
Endowed schoob, DttS, 979^ 668, 793» 736. 
Emolaho, 791. 

Bbtory of public elementary schools, 79L 

Cloister and cathedral schoob, 791. 

Benefit of derry to those who could read, 799L 

Grammar and Tree schoUs, 793. 

Amount of educational endowments, 794. 

Voluntary associations to pronoCe schoi^ 796h 

Bnnday sehoob, 798. 

Mooltorial system, 797. 

Joseph Lancaster. 738. 

Andrew Bell, 797. 

Britbh and Foreign School Society, 79& 

National society, 789. 

Society for promoting Christian knowledge^ T30. 

Beligiom tract society, 730. 

School for adults, 790. 

Evening schoob, 739. 

Infant sehoob, 730. 

Mechanics' institution, 730. 



Society for diifusion of useful knowbdge, 731. 
Central society of edocatioo, 731. 
Ragged sehool union, 731. 
Philanthropic society's reform sehool, 739: 
Schoob for pauper children, 733. 
Education of children in factories, 746. 
Schoob of industry, 733. 
Schoob of design, 734. 
Laaeaahire public school society, 734. 
National poblie school association, 734. 
Parliamentary action in behalf of schoob, 735. 
Action of Committee of Privy Cooneil, 740L 
Remarks of T. B. Hacaulay, 747. 
•* Thomas Carlyle, 75a 

History and condition of normal sehoob, 751. 
Examination papers oo school management and 

art of teaching, 757. 
Normal scho*l of British and Foreign School Bo* 

ciety, 761. 
Normal department for vounc men, 763. 
Oouise of cooveisatiooal reading, 775. 
Questions to test a school, 777. 
Model school, 770. 

Female department of normal school, 780L 
Hints to oandidates for admbsion, 784. 
Normal and model schoob of the Uoaie and 1»- 

fant School Society, 787. 
Byllabns of bcturm on education, 800. 
St. Mark's colbge, or training school, 80& 
normal school, 893. 



Chester diocesan traininc colbM, 8SS. 
Normal schoob for female teachers, 875. 
Lectu/es on the principles of edueation, 677. 

" ** practice of education, 878. 

Kneller Hall tmining school, 870. 
Conferanee respecting reform schoob, 407. 
Philanthrapie soe. farm school at Red HiU, Sm 
Engineert, schoob for, 461, 568. 
Englbh bnguage, 837. 
** literature. 837. 
Esaliagsn, normal school at, 310. 
Evening schoob, 907, 685, 790. 
ExaminatioB, public, 971. 
oral, 480. 
" by wriuen questions, 931. 
e/tinch«ninPlUBsin,MflL 
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Emnlnation oftaachen in Saxony, 984, ffTO. 
« " France, 4i3. 

■• - " Holland, 001. 

** lor anivaraitict, 143, 145. 

Exampla, infloance of, in taachan, SS3. 
Sshibition for poor lehoian, 4SA, 

Flutorr ehildrao in Pronia, 06. 

" - •• Baden, W7. 

" " " Bnf land, 740. 

Family arrangamant at reform mIiooIi, 54S. 
Farm ichoob fur young criminal!, 487. 
Febinger, 31. 

Feet, or tuition, 178, S08, 500, 8S8, 746. 
Felbif er, 35. 

FaUenberg't initltote at Ho^ryI, 351. 
** principles of education, 354. 
** normal couraa. 357. 
Famala taaehera, 170. 935, 940. 

** - normal ichoob for, 935, 340, 404. 787. 

Fleidner, inftitote at Kaitenwertb, 936. 
Fletcher normal teminary, 973. 
Foreman in reform sehooli, how trained, 401, 535, 
554,563. 



Forettrr, ichoob ot, 307. 
Formal in 



lioitnieUon, 9U3. 

Fkanrb, 381. 
History of popular education, 381. 
Ordinance* or national convention, 381. 
Deeraw of Napoleon, 381. 
Law of the aovemment of Loub PhiUfppa, 388. 
Report of Victor Cousin, 388. 
Speech of M. Gnisot, 387. 
D a gi e o i of primary instruction, 387. 
Local and state inspection, 388. 
Professional education of teachers, 380. 
M bsioo of the teacher, 380. 
Society of elementary instmctioB, 300. 
OttUine of system in 1850, 301. 
University of Pmnee, 301. 
Council of public instructioo, 30L 
Academies, 301. 

Royal coibfes, 303. ' 

System of competion for profamonhip, 309. 
System of primary instructioo, 303. 
School attendance, 303. 
Local manafemeot, 389. 
Examination of Teaehera, 303. 
Departmental inspection, 304. 
Education of teachers, 304. 
Course of instruction, 305. 
Teachers* associations, 305. 
Fond forieiief of afsd teacheia, 305. 
Governmental nrizes to masters, 305. 
Expenditures for school-houses, 305, 
Schoob embraced in university of Franee,.306 
Primary education in the communes, 397. 
Number of primary sch. belong, to each sect, 397 
Attendance in priroarv schools, 308. 
Classes for adolls, and apprentices, 800. 
Statistics of normal schools, 300. 
State of secondary education, 400. 
Primary education in department of Tara, 401. 
Inatitutions for special instruction. 405. 

** '* industrial instruction, 406. 
Bhtory of normal schoob in France, 413. 
Conforences of teachers, 495. 
Libraries of teacher*, 497 
Feenniary conditioo of teachers, 430. 
Institute of Christian Brothers, 435. 
Primary normal school at VerMilles, 447. 

" MUM Djip^ 44J^ 

Beeondary normal school of Parw, 451. 
Pdyteehnie school of France, 457. 

•• engineers, 469. 

** ** roads and bridges, 403. 

« " mines, 469. 

Central school of arts and manofactnrai, 453. 
Agricultural education in France, 467. 
Model farm schoob. 468. 
R^looal schoob of agricnhvie, 460. 



National agronomic Institota, 470. 

Veterinary schoob, 471. 

Reform farm schools, 474. 

Agricultural school at Grignon, 475. 

*• *• ** Grand Jooan, 485. 

Farm schoob for juvenile delinquents, 487. 

Agricultural reform school at Mettray, 533. 

Horticultural reform school at Petit-Boufg, 540. 

Prison of La Roquette in Paris, 553L 
Franks, educational labors of, 91. 
*• teaohers* class, 94. 
** orphan-house, 91, 119. 
Frederick William Gymnasium, Beriio, 148 
Free church of Scotland, 660. 

» schoob, 3S5. 
French language, how taught, 137, 149; 154. 
Fr^res Chretiens, 441. 
Freyberg, school of mines at, 980. 
Funds, must not diminish school rate or tax, 167. 

Gallery lesson, 790, 801. 

Garden for teacher, 167. 

Gardening, art of, acquired by teachers, 903,431315^ 

Geography, how Uught, 68, 114, 131, 138, 6131 

Geometry, how taught, 131, 137. 

OBEMAlfT, 17. 

History of education, 17. 

Pirochial schoob, 18. 

Public schoob, )0. 

Martin Luther, 10. 

Augustus Herrmao Frank€, 91. 

Orphan-house at Halle, 91. 

Basedow, 95. 

PesUlosxi, 95. 

Zellcr, 90. 

Centennial birth-day of Pestaloxxi, 30. 

Progr e s s of normal schoob, 31. 

General features of the school systems, 33. 

Table. Normal scho<ils in Germany in 1848, 34. 

Results of the normal school system, 35. 

Course of instruction in primary schoob, 40. 
For children between ages of six and eight, 60. 
Fjt children from ten to twelve, 55. 
Children from twelve to fourteen, 57. 

Extracts from report of Hon. II. Mann. 60. 

TestimooT of Joseph Kay, Eso., as to the praeti 
eal working of the Prim. Sch. of Germany, 74 
Olainevin, agricultural school at. 683. 
Government, educational duty of, 76, 387, 747, 7S0l 
Graded schoob, 109. 
Grammar, how taught, 54, 56, SO, 65. 
Grand Jouan, agricultural school at, 485. 
Oraxer, system of instruction of, 310. 
Gebbcb, 633. 

Outline of system, and itatbties in I8S9, 631 
Greek church, 638. 
Grignon, agricultural sehool at, 475. 
Guixot, plan of schoob for Fiance, 387. 

** extraeu from, 387. 
Gymnasium, in Prussia, 105, 139. 
« Saxony. 970. 
« " Austria, 398. 

Gymnastics, 830. 

Hague, primary school at 600. 
HaDe, orphan-house at, 91, 113. 

'* burgher school at, 119. 
Hahbvkoh. roform school at, 517. 
Hamilton, Sir William, extract flt»m, 91, 389. 
Hamlach, method of teaching reading, 114. 

» plan of studiea, 115. 
Hebrew schoob, 311, 631 
Heeker, 94, 31. 

Hermann, seminary for elairie taaeban, 9S0L 
HBaaB Caiibl, 3i1. 
Hiokson, W. B. German natiooality, T. 

** ** schoob fnnolland, 94, 387. 

Higher burgher school, 194, 197, 135. 
Hill. M. D., on hiventle crime. 408. 
Hitchcock, B., Report on agricultural seboolLTOaL 
extracts from, 460, 703. 
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IfofVyl VWIenbers*! efUbllthnwiit at SSL 
lluheoheim, agricultural iiMtituta at, 307. 

UOLLAHD, 51»S. 

History of primary initruetloD, SOS. 
Outline of ■yttem. Beliool inspection, SOS. 
Rofulations u to examination of teaeheia, OOL 
•• ** aeliool intpectort, 001 

** ** primary ichoois, SOS. 

Regnlationa reipectinf lelifioot inttraction, 608. 
Table. Primary education in 1840, 608. 
Primary icbool at the Hafue, 600. 
•* normal tehool at Harlaem, 617. 
Home and colonial infant idiool Mciety, 7S1, 740. 
Horn, reform ichool at, 517. 
Iloiotof y, practical wfaool of, 410. 

IccLAKS, famiW instmetioo, 690. 
Iferten. See Yverdun, 
Ifnoranoe and crime, 749. 
Indigent children, 487. 
Induction, methods of, 117, 1S8. 
Industry, school of, 733. 

laduatrial instruction, in normal schools, 187, 367. 
*• '* primary schools, 997, 687. 

•• •* pauper schools, 883. 

•« ** reform schools, 487. 

•* •* special schools, 406. 

Infiiot schools, 730. 

laapectioD of schools in Austria, 397, 399. 
** " »• Baden, 9S3. 

- >» u England, 74S. 

•••••* France, 388, 394. 

- » Holland. 506, 603. 

•••••• Ireland, 689. 

m u u Saxony. 258. 

• •* '• Spain, 649. 

m u u Bwitsarland, 347. 

« " " Wirteroberg, 30S. 

iMtitutaof arts at Berlin, 150. 

•* ** agriculture at Hohenbeim, 307. 
lortroetion, methods of. 43, 50, 60, 91, 110, 113, 198. 
lotalteetual education, 836. 
loDiaa Islands, schools in, 634. 
Ibkland, 675. 
History of national education, 675. 
Legislation of Henry VIH., 676. 
Protestant charter schools, 670. 
Kildare-place society, 677. 
Commissioners of English Parliameot, 677. 
** National Education, 677. 

Resulta of the system, 67a 
Training department and model schools, 683. 
Agricultural education, 009. 
Professorships in Queen's Colleges, 609. 
Agricultural department in national syst 
Model farm at Glasnevin. 703. 
List of lectures at Glasnevin, 707. 
National school at Larne, 707. 
Donmanway model school, TOO. 
Woib house agricultural school, 710. 
Operations of similar schools In England, 710. 
Queen's Colleges and Uuiveitity, 711. 
Imgttlar attendance, 906. 
iTALT. 635. 
Bystem in Lombardy and Venice, 63S. 
*« Sardinia, 640. 
" ** Tuscany, 643. 
*• " Rome. 644. 
•• ** Naples, 645. 
ttiacraot schools in Norway, 693. 

iaeobi,plan of normal school by, 314. 

ialina, Dr., Prussian schools as they were, 941. 

Joumala of education, 46, J83. 390. 

Joomal of Education, London, extract from, 401. 

Jury of examination. 4G0. 

JaveaUe crime, origin of, 403. 

« » cost of, 501, 503. 

•« eriminala, school for In Belgium. 496, 557. 

« a .. « France, 499. 

« M M M Wirtombeff,489. 
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Jovenito eriminala, sehool for, in Hamborgb, 400. 
•• M .« « England, 407. 

•* u u u Bwitierbnd. 4117 

** ** eonforaooe respecting, 497. 

Kaiserswerth, school fur nurses, gov ern a see s , 930 
Kay, Joseph, on education of iieople, 94. 
** ** extracU fh>m. 74, 94. 999. 996, 96L 
305. 315, 341, 367, 441. 
Kay, James Phillips. See SkuUUwartk, 
Kneller Hall, P79. 
Kindermann, 31. 

Kirk session, nature and power of, 655. 
Kirkpatridt, Dr., on agricultural schools, TOO. 
Knighton, W., lectures on teaching by, 877. 
Koeoigsberg, seminary for teachers at, 83. 
Kribben, or nursery schools. 730. 
Kruitztingeo, normal school at, 367. 
Kuasnacht, normal school at, 373. 

Lalor, author of priie essay. 731. 
Lamartine, on duty of educated men, 405. 
Lancashire public school association, 734. 
Lancaster, Joseph, 797. 
Lancasterian sj«tem, in England, 798. 

** " Denmark. 690. 

•* *' Holland, 505, 610. 

** •* Prussia. 106. 

" - Spain, 647. 

Landed proprietors, duties to poor duldraa, 106 
Lap-bag, for needlework. 780. 
La Roquette, prison of, 556. 
Larne, agricultural school at, 707. 
Lasalle, Abbe de, educational labors of, 43S. 
Lastadia. normal school at, 103; 
Lateran, council of, 18. 
Latin, how taught, 137. 985 813. 
Lausanne, normal school at, 378. 
Learned societies. 405. 
Liberty of instruction, 584. 
libraries for teachers, 427. 
Lierre, normal school at, 503. 
Liepsie, burgher school in, 273 
** real school, 973. 
'* seminary (or classic teachers, 250. 
Locke, John, 95. 
Lombardy, schools in, 635. 
Lucerne, normal school at, 380. 
Luther, Martin, educational labon of, 19. 
•* letter to elector of Saxony, 19. 
•* addrem in behalf of Chriatlan schools, 19 
Lyceum, In Austria, 336. 
** France, 383. 

Macauley, T. B. on public schools, 747. 

Madras system, of Dr. Bell, 797. 

Malthus. on state of schools in En^and, 796. 

Manufactures, schools of. 406. 

Management clauses, 744. 

Manners of school children, 305, 77. 

Mann, Horace, report on schools of Europe, 4. 

'* extracts from, 39, 60, 528. 
Manufacturing districts, 06, 966. 997, 32& 
Marienweider, normal school for females at, S30L 
Material instruction, 903. 
Map^rawing. 60. 615. 
Maynooth, 713. 

Me Neil, Bir John, on ngricnltnral schools, 70L 
Mechanics, science of, 866. 
Mechanies* Institutions, 730. 
Mecklenberg, duchy of, 31L 
Mental arithmetic, 64. 
Metbodiek. 906. 

Mercantile and commercial schools, 335, 856^ 
Methods of teaching left with teacher, 03, 110, 
Mettrey, reform school at, 533. 
Middle schools, 91. 
Milne's Free School, 608. 
Mines, schools of, 9»0, 462. 410. 
Minutes of committee of council oo edoeatioo, 730 
MiUtary schools, 500,631. 
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MlUterjr orphan tclMoli, IIS, SB. 
Mfxacl Khoolt, Ttt, 98. 401. 
Modal (km tebool, 468, SSL 

** lehools, Mioextd to ooraul mImoIi, 19i, 
Modeb for drtwinc. 163. 
MoDoilarict, whooU in, S70, TU. 
MooftoriftI 17110111, 106, 401, 010. 
llaiiiu»n« 106. 175, 343. 
Moral Edueaiion, 35S. 
Mora, Sir Tbooia*, oxtimet from, 7SS. 
Mother ichool of Chriktiaa Brotlmn, 3SS 
MoiiTOt to study, 145. 
MnlliaoMr*t tyiteui of wriUnc, 838. 
Munioh, 317. 

Mitfio, 74, 136, 131, 811, S88, 64S. 
Mntual ioctruction, 107, 610, TSOu 

Nanau, dnchy of, 311. 

National loeietj, in England, 730. 

Natnral htatorr, bow taught, 131, 868. 

Nature, knowledge of, 70, 137. 

Naval teboola, 405, 035. 

Navigation, 589. 035. 

Needle work in ichool. 780, 500. 

'* taaffhtb7tMchers*wiT«,439L 
Neufehatel. 343^349. 
New Lanark, infiiat lebool at, 730. 
Nicholi, C extracts fron^ 506. 
Non-attendance at lebool, 4lOi. 
Normal idiook, definition of, 31, 333 

** " lemarki on bv C. E. Btewe. 3S. 

" « - A.D.Bacbe,30. 

« «• « R. Mann. 30. 

•• " - B.Ryenon,45. 

" " « L. Stephens, 4ft. 

****** JoMphKay,183,83S. 

" ** ^ Bhuttleworth, 890. 

•• " •* Y. Cousin, 414. 

*• " " M.6tti»>t,3R8. 

" " " ^ Lord Brougham, 751. 

«• « hiitoiy of, 30, 30, 413, 661, 75L 

" ** number and condition of, — 

•• " in Prumia, 165. ITS, 185, 180^ 190. 

* ** Saxony, 850. 961. 

•* " Wirtemberi.310^305. 

« " Austria. 333 

«• *« Bwitaerland, 34^ 397, 306, 373, 

- - Bavaria, 313. 

** » Baden. 300. 

•• ** Hem Camel, 318. 

•* *' Franca, 390, 481, 431, 447. 451. 

« « Spain, 647. 

*• " Portugal, 646. 

" " Bumia. 637. 

** « Belgium. 501. 

•' •' Holland. 617, 844. 

«* ** Denmark. 630. 

** *« Greece. 634. 

■* " England. 751. 

" « Ireland, 603. 

** ** ScoUand,66],671. 

•• « Germany 34. 

■* *< diflhient grades of, 189. 415. 

« ** for female teachers, 835. 404, 594, 875. 

" *• catholic teachers, 907. 

•• ** prolesunt teachers, 317, 197. 

" " teacheisofprimary schools, 101. 

" " " seeonda^hoois,451. 

*• •* ** pauper children, 879. 

•• •• " reform schools, 490. 

584,535. 

'* ** *' agricultural do.. 700. 

« " "city schools, 446, 833 

« •* *' rural districts, 415, 445 

** ** description of particular.— 

« *• in Prumia. Lastadie, 108. 

M « u u py,it,^ ,04^ 

« tt « .. Potodam. J97. 

• « " M Bruhl,807. 
1.818. 



•ebook ia Pnusia, Weisseofela, UOi 
- " - Beriin,S33. 

" ** Kaisenwerth, S30. 
" Saxony. Lei|isic 8SB. 
« " - Dresden, 961. 
" " Baden. Carlsnibe. 30a 
** *• Wirtfmbeig. Esslingen, 3Ml 
*< ** Bease Cassel. Schiucbtem. SU. 
u " Bavaria. Bamberf. 314. 
*« '* ^ Schwabecb, 314. 
** ** Austria. Vienna, 333. 
<« ** Switserland. Hofwyl. 357. 
** " ** KruiUlingen, 367. 

•• " " Zurich, 37i 

** <* SwilaerUnd. Kumoacht, 973L 
** ** Lausanne, 378. 

" ** Luoerne.380. 

Parts, 451. 
Versailles. 447. 
Dijon. 449. 
Lierre.503. 
Harlaem. 617. 
Edinburgh. 661. 671. 
Dublin, 693. 
England. Boroughrnad,Lon.76L 
Chester, 855. 
Chelsea, 805. 



nance. 



Belgiom. 
Hoilaod. 



Ireland. 



" " Whitehmd, 875 

** ** Kneller Hall, 879. 

** administration and instruction ot — 
•« direction of. 197.810,233.803. 373.617. 
** baildinf(s and fixturw, 197, 807. 367. 
** doonestie arrangements, 8S9, 897, 933L 

803. 367, 9ns, 431. 447, 440. 
*' director, or principal of. 41ft, 
" discipline o^ 449. 455, 61& 
" plan of study. 416. 
•• expenses, kc., 197, 899. 481 481. 
** number of teachen, 196, 817. 861, 30Sl 
« •• of pupils, 198, 908, 961. 
*' age of admtmion, 498, 810. 
" conditions of admiaion, 165, 189, 190, 

819, 836. 833, 861, 303, 617. 601 
" pledge to leach, 438. 
** course and subjects of study, 186, 19^ 
818, 373. 300, 306,318, 378. 376^ 378. 
*< length of eonne, 166, 181 »K 9SS, 
^960, 961, 333. 617. 



•* physical, 900, 335. 
" intelle ■ 



intellectual. 186,801,813. 
" moral and religious, 196, 811, 890, 885 
834. 

" " Industrial, 187. 811 861, 888. 
« ** science of teaching, 339. 838, 831 6n. 
** "art of teaching, 801 816, 331 801, 617. 
** " musical education, 388, 880. 
•* « examination fordiploma, 166, 186^ 901 

" '* privileges of graduates. 180. 

« •VpnenJ results of, 35, 39, 751 
Norway, 631 

Outline of system of public edncation, 621 
Norwood, industrial school for paupers, 131 
Novitiate of the Christian Brothers, 441 
Nursery schools, 730. 
Nurses, training of, 336. 

(Mwrlin, J. J., author of infant schoob. 730. 

Observation, how cultivated, SO. 806. 

Oral instruction, 761, 618. 

Order of exercises in school. See 7\»« TIsWc. 

Organixation of poblio schools. See AicMta, 

Ffnes^Sre. 
Orphans, number of, Increased by war, 487. 

of teachen provided fur. 181. 

house for at Halle, 81, 119. 
" " " Annabuig, 115. 
Osbom. Rev. W. C, on cost of crime, 901. 
Outline maps. 60. 613. 
Overberg, Bernard, labon o^ 947. 
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orMhooltlBAntrU,S90!. 

rftMola, datiM oC to lehooli, ia Pnaria, 74, 75, 
M u m u BaTMia, 31S. 

H H M M « ftufooy, 966. 

« " « » •• Ftrmnee. 303. 

<• M M .. « BvitMrUnd, 3«. 
Pari!, polTteebDie •elMid.457. 
*• iiomalMlioolat,4il. 
*« wkool af arts, 483. 
FaHah or paroebial achooli, 349. 651. 
Parkhunt, pritoo for javeaila erimioali, 739: 
Patronafa society, for dneharfod erioilaalti 5S5* 
Paoporisin and adoeatton, 3S0, 879. 
Paoptr ehildfen, namber of, 733, (f79. 
** " aeboobfer,733. 

'< " taaclianfer.SSS. 

M^rVT' 183. 929. 
Peeania^ eonditioo of toaehar, 430l 
^annmamhip. Ma fVritinf. 
Tanftona for diiablod taachan, 181, 409, 
•ariodieaK aducattonal, 40, 183, 3D0. 
Poitaloisi, adaeational prineipiai of, SS. 

** ayatam of in Pnmia. 83. 

** orpban-boiua at Nattbof, 487. 

*• oomraited witb Baaadow, 96. 
Patit-Boan, raform ichool at, 519. 
PbiianthoptDam of Baiadoir, 9S. 
PbilaothMNo looiety, 578, 

» iefonaidMMloi;938 
Pbonio rnathod. 95, 613, 836. 
Pbyileal adocatJon, 138, 144. 

Piety of taaeban, hoir ihowB, IM. 
Pby-groond, 106, 974. 
Polytadmie aebool at Bariln, ISO. 

" ** Vianoa, 335. 

<« « Paris, 457. 
Poor acbooli, in Holland, 608. 

POBTUOAL, 646. 

Potsdani, bighar banbor tebool at 135. 
normal school, 197. 
" orpban-boase, 639. 
PoQoda, Jobn, aotbor of raggad seboob, 73L 
Praetieal instnietton. 903. 
PiacUca, or modal schools, 168^ 904, 916. 
Pmparatofy normal school, 996. 
Pravantion, in school goTamraant, 911. 
PraTaotlva schools, eoofaiaoca raspaeting, 468. 
Primary school in Saxony, 960. 
Primary seboob. Bern Pnu»U^Fiwu»,^ 
« gradation of, 91, 387, 600. 
** ** eoofsa of Inatnictiooia Germany, 40. 
« " «• « « "Hollamr,609. 
* * a tt M •« Aoatria, 377. 

**«•«•• « Bavaria, 313. 
••••""•• •• France, 401. 
•• •« - - 14 «Baxony.958, 
•• •*•««• «• **Badan'S86. 

•* inspeeUon of. See ln*9tetuu. 
*• •* taacbaia of. Bee 7VecW«. 
Prince schools, 970. 
PriacM's leading board, 619. 
Private schools, 103. 
Pio-seminariea, 996. 

PRoaaiA, description of primary iBStraetico, 8L 
History of primary bstroction, 81. 
Oatliae of system, 81 
Statistics oT primary education In 1848, 88. 
Reraarfcs on pragrem of primary Schools, 60. 
Bobjacts and methods of instmction, OL 
Beaatls, according to Mr. Kay, 04. 
*« " Mr Mann, 30l 
*• *« Mr. Stephens, 46w 
Education of yoong childien, onivenal, 01 
School attendance. 05. 
Cbildrao employed In factories, 96. 
Voluntary system prior to 1810, 97. 
Bchoob where the people are of one faith, 96. 

« u J M dillemnt do. 08. 



Pkusiia, Mixed schools, 00. 

Duties of school committee, flOl 

Schools In large towns and citiaa, Ml. 

Advantages of large schoob, WL 

School-houses, 103. 

Buperior primary schoob, 105. 

Baal schoob, gymnasia, endowed ichoolt, lOS. 

Large landed proprietors, 10& 

Laocasterian method, 106. 

Paid monitors or amistanta, 107. 

Tazt-books, 100. 

Suggestive character of the methods, llOl 

Interest of children in their studies, IH. 

Burgher school at Halle, 119. 

Military orphan-house at Annabnif , 115b 

Public schoob of Berlin, lia 

EUmentary schoob. 118. 

Burgher schools, 123. 

Dorotbean higher citv school ofBernn, 194. 

Model school of teachers' seminary, 127. 

Seminary school at Weissenfeb, 123. 

Higher burgher school of Potsdam, 135. 

Secondary instruction in Prumia, 130. 

Frederick William Gymnasium of BefUn, 148 

Royal leal school, 159. 

City trade school, 155. 

Institute of Arts, 190. 

Legal provbion respecting teachen, 165. 

Testimony of Mr. Kay, MO. 

Social condition, 170. 

Bdncational advantages, YS9. 

Schoob preparatory to normal schoob, 41, ITL 

Examination on entering, 179. 

Teachers are public oiBoen 174. 

Salaries fixed, and payment certain, 176. 

Female teaehera, 17& 

Teaehers* conierences, 179. 

Pensions to old and invalid teaehera, 181. 

Widows and orphans of deceased teachers, 189. 

Educational periodicab, 189. 

Teaehert seminary, or normal colleges, 181 

Conditions and examinations for eateriog, 41,]81 

latelbetual training of a seminary, 186. 

Industrial training, 187. 

Diploma, 173, 18& 

Location of normal schoob In 1846, 100. 

Small normal schoob of Lastadia, lOL 

Small normal school of Pyrits. 104. 

Normal school of Potsdam. 197. 

Normal schoob at Bruhl, 907. 

Normal seminary in Eislehen, 918. 

Seminary fbr teachers at Websenfeb.910L 

Seminary fbr teachers of city, at Beriin, 933L 

Normal schoob for female teachen, 935. 

Seminary at Marienweider, 936. 

Diaeonbsen Anstalt, at Kabers%rorth, 936. 

Prumian schools, a few years ago, 94L 

School eounselor, Dinter, 949. 

Journal of a conference of teachen^ 9491 

School eounselor, Bernhardt, 943. 

Bemanl Overberg, 946. 

C. B. Zeller-^be influence of example, 951 

Belfexamlnation— by Beckeodoif, 951 
Publicity of public schoob, 75. 
Publifl schoob, rich and poor attend, 75, 31& 

** *• protestaataadcatholieJO,317. 
Punishments, in reform schoob, 519, 537, S9B. 
Pupil teachen, 753. 
Pyrits, normal school at, 191 

Qoallflaaion Mailed ia a teaehir fai Pramia, 165. 
« H H u Austria, 33L 

" u M u Baxony.OM. 

* « « .* Iwhind,6fl8. 

M »• « « France, 493. 

Qoeen's College and Univeisity In Ireland, 7x3. 

** seholais, in England, 753. 
QnaatioDB for self-examination by teachen, 951 
** " examiners in schools, 777. 
** ''on school management and aft of 
teaching,757. 
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Baned le^ooli, orlfff n of, 7S1. 

RaikM, Robert, and BiumUj mImoIl'M^ 

Bate, or tax for achoobi 734. 
Ratieh, labort of, SO. 
Baahen-baus, at Horn, 4i)0, 517. 
Baomer, F., extracts from, 035. 
Beading, how taufht, 50, 51, 55, 61, 114, 131, 618. 
Eeatia, 01, 381. 
Beal in»tructioB, 56, 50. 
Heal •ehoola at Beriin, 15S. 
I. M M Laip,|e^ 377. 

" " " Vienna, 335. 
Beal objects, lessons on, 70. 
Red Hill, reform school at, 57& 
Beformation, inflttenee of, ]& 
Reform schools for younf criminals 487, 550. 

" " public or prirste. 557. 

•• ** buildincs, 403, 5J8, 539, 540, 558. 
" farm. 550. 561. 

** ** family arranfement, 545, 581. 

** " offioen, 5 J 9. 535, 550, 56S. 

** " foremen, 401, 535, 563, 554. 

'* ** eonditions of admission, 558, 560. 

" - number, 510, 5*16, 555, 560. 
" age,5ao,56l. 

*• " previous life, 561, 557. 

*' *• classificatioo,518,550,564. 

** *' dress, 540, 563. 

*• «* instruction, 510, 538, 566. 

»* » employments, 535. 540, 556, SH. 

«* " daily routine, 581, 544. 564. 



" ** food, 510. 50S. 

•* ** infirmary, 544, 563L 

** " dormitories, 530, 540. 563. 

" '* punishment. 541, 552. 560. 

** *< raward, 405, 530, 553, 568. 

* ** mcetinp ol pupils and offiotn, 560. 
•* •* discharge. 560. 

*• •« eost, 501, 596, 534, 543. 565, ins. 
** " result, 405. 520, 530. 556, 570. 
" '< aid to discharged inmalM, 555, 576. 
** " in Switzerland, 487. 
•* *' *' Wirtembeif,480. 
" " " Hamburgh, 400, 517. 

* " " France, 409. 

" •< " Belgium, 496,557. 
" *' " £ugbnd,407,578. 
Beiehelen,M..cxtracurrom, ua [134,138,145. 
Beiigiotts instruction in Prussia, 53, 55. 57, 73, 134, 
** Holland, 605, 614. 
" " " Ireland, 670. 

" denominations, 103, 183, 309. 
Regional school of agriculture, 460. 
Repeaters, in French seminaries, 447, 458^ 466» 
Repetition schools in Austria, 386. 
Rewards in school, 145. 
Rochow, canon of, 97, 31. 
Rosier, Abbe, founder of agriooUural lehooli, 467. 
Rousseau, 25. 

Boyal real school at Berlin, 158. 
itu1es,863.900,Sll,6ia 
Rural schools or colonies, 487. 
RuMiA, 085. 
History of Public losCmetioa, OSS. 
BUtisties of schools in 1850, 630. 
Roysselede, reform school at, 557. 
Byerson, Dr., eztracia froaa, 45. 

Palaries of teachers, 176. 965, 30^ 43Si 

Salle, Abbe de la. Bm LaaalU. 

Salsman, 85. 

Bamnson, Abbot, 781. 

Sand, writing in. suggssled Che Madraa lyslaiB, 787. 

Sardinia, 640. 

Savings* society for teachers, 433,444. 

Baxosy, 857. 

8) Rtem of pHmnry instruction, 857. 

InstitutiuD for superannuated teacheia, 8SB. 

Btatiiitics of tchouU,860. 



Saxowt, Boyml sen. for teaeheie at DiesdaB, 96L 

Examination for teachers* diplomas, 908 

Proteetioo of teachers' rights, 965. 

Compulsory attendance at school, 906. 

School buildincs, 867. 

Primaty achoob of Dresden, SOBw 

Saxon Sunday schools, 968. 

Phin of Sunday school at Dresden, 900 

Public examination of the schoob, 871. 

Fletcher normal seminary at Drcedep, 978. 

Burgher school at Leipsic, 873. 

Plan of instruction, 875. 

Public schools of Leipsic and Dresden, 878 

Secondary education in Saxony, 870. 

Blochmann Gymnasium at Dresden, 880. 

School of mines at FreybergSSO. 
Sears, Barnes, extracts from, 19. 
Secondary education, in Austria, 386, 330. 

" " Prusab,iaBL 
•• « « " Saxony, 870. 

" •* « " Bussia. OCT. 

•* u u u pniBoe^ 400. 

'* normal scbooh at Paris, 451. 
Sects, can unite in same school eyttem, 75, 70, 99 

108,343. 
Seminary for teachers. See A*«nM< SScAeeff . 
Seminary school at Berlin, 187. 

u •* u Weissenfeb, 133. 
Sessional school in Scotland, 655. 
Sexes, separation of, in schools, 400. 
Sevdlitx, endowment for schoob of aita, 15Bl 
Sehluchtom, normal school at, 31iL 
Schmidt, method of drawing, 154. 
Schobn. See Pupil*. 
School littinp, requbitea of, 3& 
School-booses and furniture in Austria, 390. 
" " *• Baden, 78. 
" " " " Engbnd, 748. 

•« " France, 3B5. 
" " " Prussia, 61, 78, 108. 
" •• Ireland, 680. 
School-honaas and fbmitnrain Saxony. 867. 
School committee, local, in Prussia, W. 
" •• " *• Saxony, SSa 

" " " " Baden, 883. 

** management 757, 760, 800. 
School rsfubtion^ 130. 
Schul-vofsUnd, 8& See &Jbef Grauntttie. 
Scientifte iMtituUooa, 406. 501, 686. 

ScOTkAHD, 651. 

History of Parochial School, 651. 

Normal School of the Church of Scotland, 66L 

** School of Free Church, 671 . 
Bbottbworth, Sir James Kay, 740, 883. 
" extracts from, 444, 367. 

Singing, See JVaeie. 
Simultaneous method, 111. 
Siste.-s of Charity, 348, 535, 54& 
Smith, Adam, on narbh schools, 785. 
Social influence of good public schools, 317, 657. 
Society for the public good, in Holbad, 585. 
Sr jair, 647. 

Special instruction, seboob for, 405. 
State, rebtion of. to schoob, 76. 747. 
Statbtiesof edocaUonin Austria. 338L 

" " - •* Prussia, 48. 88. 

u u u u Holbnd, 608. 

" « « " Saxony, 860. 

" •• •• " Baden, 201. 

«• I. M « Bavaria, 318, 315. 

••"••" Wirtembeig. 301. 

•* u u *' Lonbardy,636. 

•• - « « Sardinia, 640. 

«••••« Bome.644. 

• " - " Napbs,645L 

M - M •• Portugal, 646. 

M « •• " Denmarfc,610. 

- - •« ^ Korway,«93. 



' Bussia, 687. 
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B in Endmnd, 745b 
" Ireland, 604. 

« " a .. 8eotl«nd,«68. 

" « •« « France, 366. 

M u u .. Belffium, 983. 
BtoplMiM, Prof. L., extract from, 46^ 84. 
Stettin, normal ichoob at, 31. 
eteinmetx, 94, 31. 

Bt Mark'i tmininf eoNen ai ClMlna,e09b 
Stock, J., aiMi Sunday lenools, 796. 
Btowe, Calvin £., extract* from, 3S, 49, 987. 
Stow's traininf sjttetn at Glaigow,661. 
Straabourf, normal icbool at, 413. 
Study room in board inf-tchool, 460. 

•* table. Bee Tim§ Tabl*. 
Stodr out of Khool, 143. 

Be Vincent de Paul, a|rieultufal brothert of, 495. 
SttbjeeU of ftudy in primary Mhoob, Austria, 396. 

* " •' Baden, 194. 
****** Pnuaia, 99. 
« " •♦ France, 395. 
u u u Holland, 90S. 
u H u Saxony, 958. 

H u u Switseriand, 346. 

SugnitWe methoda, 110. 
Sunday lehoob, 968, 438, 796. 
Superior ichoote or collecei, statMiea of, 960^ 993, 

301, 315, 318. 330. 399. 
SoperTision. See lutpeetum. 
Support of aehuola, mode of, in Holland, 506. 

" " •* " '• Anrtria,395. 

" " " " •• PruMia,176. 

• * Scotland, 658. 

SWBSBM, 691. 

Syllaboa of leetufei on edoeation, 668, 877. 

SWITZKBLANO, 341. 
Outline of educational iortitutiooi, 341. 
Reconcilement of diflerenee of lelig. belief, 341. 
School attendance made compubo^, 349. 
Education of teacher*, 344. 
Manual labor in normal *ehoob, 344. 
Vehrli'* opinion* on the habit* of teaebei*. 345. 
Courae of in*truRtton In primary *chool*, 346. 
Kelif iou* exerciae*. 347. 
Local inspection of Bchooh, 347. 
Xe*nlta or the education of the people, 348. 
Education of girls in catholic seminaria*, 348. 
Condition of the pea*antry, 349. 
Pauperism and ignorance, 350. 
Educational establishment at Hofwyl, 35L 
Emanuel Felleoberg, 351. 
Pelienberg** principle* of education, 354. 
Normal course for teacher* at Hofy wl, 357. 
Berne cantonal soeiety for teacher*, 364. 
Normal school at K ruitxlinsen, 367. 
Educattooal views of Vehrii,360. 
Programme — course of study, 373. 
Normal school at Kusanaeht, Zurieb,373. 
Programme of studies, 376. 
Normal school at Laosannej^TTS. 
Normal school at Lueeroe, 380. 

Tarn, report on schools In department of, 401. 
Taxation for schools. 100. 
Teacher, estimate of, 33, 37, 49; 46, 167, 160, 500, 
9U9. 

" legal provision for, 33, 176, 439. 

•* quaiilSeations, 36, J 19. 141, 903, 950, 493. 

** pecuniary condition of. 37, 93, 176, 433. 

•* civil state of, 33, 174,401. 

** employment out of school, 431. 

*• savWs box, or bank lor, 434. 

*< associations, 33 495. 

** eonftrenees, 906, 418, 509. 

** retiring, pensions of, 33, 434. 

** dwellinx and garden for, 177, 965b 

** llxed saTanek ui. 177, 965. 

« eooial position. 170. 

*■ teminahes for. 100. 

** auperanountad and disabled, 189. 

" widow and ebildxia of, 181. 



•jvpndilea with ^ple, 184. 
prolessional training of, 36, 388. 



Teaoliar, 



aathority of, 37. 
appointment of, 100. 
Teoohing, science of, 800, 877. 

art oC 800, 87a 
Technical schools, 335, 637. 
Technology, how taught, 138. 
Temple, S., description of Kneller Hall, by, 881. 
Term, length of school, 974. 904. 
Text-book* in Prussia, 1U9, 110. 

« " Ireland, 680. 

Theological students must qualify theoialTei U 

inspect schools, 9.'U, 397. 
Thinking exercises for little children, 70, UX 
Time table in primary scliooh. 115, 968, 014. 
burgher, 196. 133, 135, 136, S7S. 



Srmnasia, 149. 
unday i 



, schools, 960. 
nonnaf schools, 134, 914, 990, 934, 
9K!, 979, 300. 312, 447, 449. 

** " agricultural sehoote, 306, 470, 478. 

*• ** polytechnic schools, 459. 

" *• school of arU. lOS. 

*< " reform Bchool*, 517, 531. 

" " tecondary sehooU. 149. 149, 987. 

•* ** real sciiools. 153, 158, 277. 

•* ** school of mines. 980. 
Topics, or themes for compoeition, 775. 
Town, or higher grade of burgher schools, 93. 
Trade schools, 155. 

Training school* for teacher*. BeeAbmelAcAeib* 
Trivial school* in Austria, 395. 
Trotxendorf, monitorial system of, 90. 
Turner, £.. on reform school*, 578. 
Tuscany, 643. 

Union workhouse *ehool*, 733. 
Universities, 588, 639, 638. 641, 713. 
University of France. 391. 
Upper schools in Austria, 396w 

Vehrli. pupil of Pestalosxi, 3V7. 

Venetian States, educational statiatica, 330; Q6L 

Veraaille*, normal school at, 447. 

" agronomic institute at, 470. 
Vienna, polytechnic institute at, 335 
Vincent de Paul, philanthropy, 490. 
Von Tiirk, 539. 

Wage* of teachers. 965, 30S, 304 
Warwick county asylnm, 515. 
Watson, Wm founder of Industrial school, 73L 
Weaving, practical school for, 410, 419. 
Weighto and measare*, taught, 305, 615. 
Weiaaenfel*, *eminarv for teachers at, 919. 

*' school of practice, 133. 
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RvLEa FOR THE CaEB AND PRESERVATION OF ScHOOL-HoUSBS. 

The foUowing prariiioDs are included among the Regulations for th« 
Government of Teachers and Pupils of Public Schools, adopted by School 
Committees in most of the towns of Rhode Island: 

FbrThMchert: 

There shall be a recess of at least fiAeen minutes in the middle of every 
half da? ; bat the primary schools may have a recess of ten minmes every hoar : 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

It shall be the doty of teachers to see that fires are made, in cold weather, in. 
their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hoar to render them warm and 
comfortable by school time; to take care that their rooms are properly swept 
and dasted ; and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both in 
and around the school-house. 

• As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health and comfort, 
teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these things. If the room 
has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and after 
school, to permit a free and healthful circulation of air; and the temperature 
shonld be regulated by a thermometer suspended, five or six feet from the floor, 
in such a position as to indicate as near as possible the average temperature, 
and should be kept about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The teachers shall take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public i^roperty entrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked, or injured ana defaced in any manner whatever. And 
it shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 

FW PupUs : 
Everv pupil who shall, acddnUaUy or otherwise^ injure any school property^ 
whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof; or 
break any window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or far- 
niture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the school premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise inUntionaUy deface any school fur- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, 
shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the ofience, and 
shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard or 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher's permission. 

Smolcing and chewing tobacco in the school-house or upon the school prem- 
ises, are strictly prohibited. 

The scholars snail pass through the streets on their way to and from school 
In an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean the mud and dirt frtmi their 
feet on entering the school-room: and rake their seats in a quiet and respectful 
manner, as soon as convenient aAer the first bell rings; and shall take proper 
care that their books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and iA 
good order. 

It is expected that all the scholars who enjoy the advantages of public schook, 
will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their persons, ana the nearness 
and decency of their clothes— not only for the moral efl*ect of the habit of nea^ 
ness and order, but that the pupils may be at all times prepared, both in con- 
duct and external appearance — to receive their friends and visitors in a respect- 
able manner ; and to render the school-room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
lor teachers and scholars. 

In the " Regulations of the Public Schools in the city of Promdence^ 
it is made the duty " of the principal teacher in each school-house, for the 
compensation allowed by the Committee, to employ some suitable persoo 
to make the fires in the same when necessary, and to see that this import- 
ant work is properly and economiaiUy done f also '' for the compensatbo 
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allowed, to employ some suitable person to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks, and other furniture in the same, 
and to clean the same once a quarter, and to see that this work is neatly 
and properly done." 

The teachers must also <' take care that the school-houses, the appara* 
tus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, bo 
not defaced, or otherwise injured by the scholars, and to give prompt 
notice to the Superintendant of any repairs and supplies that may be 
needed." 

Practical Sqooestions respectino Ventilation, Fires, Sweep* 

INO AND Dc/STINO. 

The following suggestions are taken from the Manual of the System of 
Discipline and Instruction for the Schools of the Public School Society ^ 
New York: 

YBHTILATIOir. 

Strict atteDtion shoald be paid to all the means provided for temperature and 
ventilation. During the season of fires, the thermometer shoald be watched, — 
and the ventilating flues, windows, doors, and stoves, should be constantly at- 
tended to, — and every precaution taken, to give as pure an atmosphere to the 
school-room, as circumstances will allow. This is not only necessary, for a 
proper and free exercise of the physical powers,— but it will be. found greatly to 
mfluence every roenul exercise; for, both will partake of either languor, or 
vigor, according as ventilation Is neglected, or duly attended to. In warm 
weather, the upper sashes should be down during school hoars, and allowed to 
rpmain open about four inches during the night,— except, that on occasion of a 
storm, the windows against which it beats, may be closed. In winter, except- 
ing when the weather is exceedingly cold and piercing, it may be of advantage 
have two or more of the upper sashes down about an inch during the night; 
hni these as well as the door^ should be closed before kindling the nres. Two 
or more of the upper sashes should be drawn down at the end of the first half 
hoar after opening school,— and again, for a short time at each successive half 
hoar,— and whenever the thermometer rises to 70 degrees. At all seasons, the 
windows and doors shoald be thrown wide open for a few minutes during each 
rseess, while the scholars are in the yard. The teacher should be careful to 
require all the scholars to eo out, except such as may reasonably be excused on 
accoont of infirmity or sickness; snd even these shoald be required to change 
their places, and to exercise themselves by walking to and fro in the school-room. 
At all seasons^ at the close of school, all the doors and windows shoald be 
opened for a few minutes, in order that a pare atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained daring the noon-time recess, or at night. A thermomeirical diary 
most be kept daring the winter season, and the temperature of the room noted 
at the opemng, middle, and close, of each daily session. Further directions on 
this point are given in the instructions for making fires. The window-blinds 
and curtains are for the purpose of guarding against the snnshine, or observa- 
tion from without They snould, therefore, be so mana^d, as only to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun, and kept open or shut accordingly. When required 
as a screen from observation, they shoald extend no farther than necessary for 
that parpose. Attention to these rales will give an air of cheerfulness within, 
so congenial to the young. It is important that this fact be impressed on all — 
that air, and light, arc grand essentials in a school-room: let the first be frc*lr 
admitted, and the second never causelessly excluded. 

nass. 

The ashes should be taken from the stoves in the morning only, leaving a 
laverof one inch in depth : then to proceed to build with the materials after the 
following manner: Place one large stick on each side; in the space between 
them, place the kindling wood ; and above it, the small wood, somewhat cross- 
wise ; then, set fire to the kindling, and close the stove door. See that the 
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draoght is cleared of ashes, or other obstructions; and that the dampers are 
properlv adjusted ; (these are generally so arranged as to open the draught 
when tne handle is parallel witn the pipe). If the materials hare been laid ac- 
cording tc the foregoing directions, tne combtistion will be free. Should the 
temperature of the room be as low as 4(P, fill the stoye with wood. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to 
60 degrees, — at which point it should certainly be, at tne time of openine school ; 
when the stove may be supplied with one or two large sticks. At all umes, be- 
fore supplying wood, draw forward the brands and coals with the fire-hook. If 
there should be too much fire, open the stove door, and if necessary, turn the 
damper,— or, what may be better for economy, effectually close the draft at the 
stove door with ashes. By attention to all these directions,* the temperature' 
may be maintained, the wood entirely consumed, and the thermometer stand at 
60 degrees, at the close of the school \ which is desirable in cold weather, so ar 
not to subject the pupils to too sudden a change of temperature on going into 
die open air. The evaporating pan should be kept dean, and filled with watea 
when in use. In damp rooms it is not needed,— nor in damp weather :^bttt it 
ahould be emptied, and wiped dry, before it is set aside. 

DU8TINO AND 8WICPINO. 

For a large room, or one department of a Public School building, six brooms 
will be found sufficient to be in use. When half worn, they will serve for 
sweeping the yard; and when well worn down in that service, will still be use- 
ftil for scrubbing, with water or sand; and, if properly used by the sweepers, 
will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, pull down the upper sashes, 
and raise the under ones. Let the sweeper? be arranged, one to each passage 
between the desks,— and, beginning at the windward side, sweep the dirt before 
them, till it is carried forward to the opposite side of the room. The broom 
should rest square on the floor, and. witn the motion used in raking hay, should 
be drawn towards the sweeper, wiihont flirting it outwards, or upwards, which 
raises unnecessary dust, and wears the broom irregularly. The dirt, when 
taken up. should be carried into the middle of the street. The dusting is to be 
done in tne same reenlar manner, allowing a suitable interval after sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting snould be done^hortly before school time; if at night, dust 
the next morning. In out-door sweeping, the same rule is to be followed — the 
sweepers going in ranks, and sweeping irom the windward. Let the scrubbing 
be done by a similar method. When once acquainted with these methodical 
plans, the cleaners will do the work, not only more effectually, but with more 
satisfaction and ease to themsclyes— and being a part of domestic economy, it 
will be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do it well. 

Although not strictly within the design of tills work, but as closely con- 
nected with habits of neatness and order, we insert from the Manual quo- 
ted above, the following directions for delivering, holding, and returning 
a book. 

The Manual is soon to be enlarged, and well deeerves a place in every 
teacher's library, although it has special reference to the organization and 
•ystem of instruction adopted in the schools of the Public School Society. 

* Fyom a rtCttrn rceently inad« onC reipectlof the qoantity and coat of Aael used hi the dl^ 
ferent aehoola of the Publie School Society, it appeari that the averajpe coat of wood for a house 
like No. 17, (plamaiid deaerlptioii of which may be aeen od p. 100,) hariiif 13 atoTes, includiof 
cartafe, eawing, carryinf in and pilinf , ia tieo. The loweat coat ia tl41, and the hlfheat, 920(1 
lo a Primary hooae, (like that deaerlbed on page 103,) harlnff four atorea, the arerage coat it §33 ; 
the hifhent being.f40, and the loweat $25. The difference in the coat la mainly to be attributed 
to the difference In the care and oTeralght of the fire by the teacher. 

With a Tlew of correcting the eril, the committee haTlng charge of ihia buaineaa hare pr^ 
pared a table which ezhibita at one Tiew the quantity of wood fumiahed to each achool, m as 
lo enable crery teacher to compare htmaelf with every other in thia particular. 

The coat of healing a Primary building of the eame aiae, by wood in a furnace, la #75, and ol 
Ward achool building, of the aame alsa aa No. 17, by coal In a Airnace, la tSOQ. 
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Regulations of Chadngt-Hall School, Boston. 

The following Regulations of one of the best conducted Private Schoob 
$br Boys in New England, will famish useful hints to teachers in framing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good b^- 
haviar of the pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, &c. 

RBQUlSmON. 

Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on eyety mat they past 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &e., on the hookcs appn^riated to them r^ 
spectively, by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 

To take iheir places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any time 
ofnightorday. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study, in a satchel. 

To quit the neijg^hborhood of the school in a quiet and orderly manner, iin> 
mediately after dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so^ 
and stating the duration of the absence : also, notes for tardinesa. and for occa- 
sions when pupils are wanted at home before the regular hour of dismissal. 

To study lessons at home, except when inconvenient to the family— in such 
cases to bring a certificate of the laet in writing. 

To present a pen by the feather end ; a knife, by its handle ; a book, the li^ 
aide upward to oe read by the person receiving it. 

To DOW on presenting or receiving any thing. 

To stand wnile spealring to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged. 

To deposite in desks ail books (except writing books,) slates, pencils, ralenii 
4cc., before dismissal. 

To giFe notice through the school Post Office, of all books, slates, Acc^ 
missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, books, &c., found on the floor, and 
put them in their appropriate places. 

To replace lost keys, books, ^c, belonging to the school, and make good all 
damage done by them. 

To write all requests on their slates, and wait ontii called. 

To close desks and fasten them before quitting school for the session. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across the hall or any recitation 
room 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 

To put all refuse paper, stumps of pens, dec, in the dust box. 

To oe accountable for Uie condition of the floor nearest their own seats. 

To All all vacant tUne with ciphering, as a general occupation ; and to gif« 
notice to the teacher, before dismissal, in case of omitUng the exercise wholly 
on any day. 

To be particularly vigilant, when no teacher is in the hall. 

To promote as far as possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement of 
others. 

To foUow every class-mate while reading, and correct all errors discoverer 
in pronunciation, emphasis, or inflection. 

To point the fore finger of the left hand, at each letter or figure of the slip of 
copy, while writing, and the feather of the pen towards the right shoulder. 

To keep the writing book square in front. 

To rest the body on the left arm, while spelling, and keep the eye directed 
towards their own slates. 

To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, during the singing lessons, and 
to direct iheir attention to the instructor. 
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Transferreis to show reports finished as early in the week as 3 o'clock tm 
Tuesday, P. M, 

PROHIBITIONS. 

BoTS are forbidden to boy or sell, borrow or lend, giye, uke, or exchange, 
any thing, except fruit or otoer eatables, withoat the teacher's permission. 

To read any oook in school except sach as contain the reading lesson of his 
class. 

To hare in his possession at school any book without the teacher's knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever on the floor, or out at a window 
or door. 

To go out to play with his class when he has had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c., about the school-house. 

To scrawl on, blot, or mark slips. 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or defile, anypo^ 
tion of the building or any thing connected with it. 

To take out an inkstand, meddle with the contents of another*s desk, or mi* 
necessarily open or shut hiis own. 

To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without haying finished his copy. 

To use a knife, except on the conditions prescnbed. 

To remoye class lists from their depositories. 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

To study home lessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall at any time without leave. 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, irom one room to another, or thxoo^ the 
entries. 

To visit the ofiice, furnace room, or any closet or teacher's room, except la 
class, without a written ptrmU. 

To play at paw paw any where, or any eame within the building. 

To play in the play-ground before school. 

To leave whitiungs or other rubbish in the play-ground, on the side-walk, or 
around the building. 

To go out of the play-ground in school hours. 

To carry out his pen on his ear. 

To use any profane or indelicate language. 

To nick-name any person. 

To press his knees, in sitting, against a fonn. 

To leave his seat for anjr purpose, but to receive class instruction. 

To ^o home, when deficient, without having answered to his name. 

To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, alter having been out singly ; or going out singly, to linger 
below to play. 

To waste school hours by unnecessary talking, laughing^ nlaying, idling, 
standing up, turning round, teazing, or otherwise calling off the attention ox 
another boy. 

To throw stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about the neighborhood of the 
school. 

To bring bats, hockey sticks, bows and arrows, or other dangerous play-things 
to school. 

To visit a privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his associates or others. 

In fine, to do any thing that the law of love forbids— that law which requires 
us To do to others as we would think it right that they should do 10 us. 

These regulations are not stated according to their relative importance, bat 
as the^ have been adopted or called to mind. They are intended to meet gen- 
eral circumstances, but may be waived in cases of necessity, by special permis- 
sion, obtained in the prescnbed mode. 

In a Lecture on Courtesy, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction at Boston, in August, 1840, Mr. Thayer, the Principal of the 
Chauncy Hall School, introduced the aboye regulat-'ons as the topics of 
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his disoonrse. We extract portions of this admirable lectare, which may 
be found entire in the annual volume of the American Institute, published 
in 1842, and in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, Vol. II, for 
1840. 

Scraping the feet at the door^ and wiping ihem an the nuUs, This should be insisted 
on as one of the most obvioas items in the code of cleanllaess. It is not onlj 
indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, bat, if neglected, a 
large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the coarse of the day, 
is groand to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and otherwise 
deposited in the system, to its serioas detriment Besides, if the habit of neg- 
lecting this at school is indulged, it is practiced elsewhere ; and the child, en- 
tering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing room, carries 
alonff with him his nsual complement of mud and dirt } and the unsgraped and 
unwiped feet are welcome nowheie, among persons a single grade above the 
quadruped race. 

I may be told, it is a matter little attended to by manv adult persons of both 
sexes. To which I would reply, in the language of Polonius, 

u »T It trae— 't Is pity ; 

AndpUyHi*— 'tUtrae.'' 

But this, instead of being an argument in favor of the non-observance of the 
wholesome rule in our schools, only points more emphatically to the duty of 
teachers in relation to it: for when, unless during the school-days, are such 
habits to be corrected, ana better ones established 1 

I am fally aware or the difficulty of carrying rules like this into execution, 
even among children of doable the age of those that form the schools of s6me 
who hear me ; and do not forget how much this difficulty is increased by the 
tender age, and consequently greater thoaghtlessness, of most of the pupils of the 
schools usually taught by females; but still, much may be done by proclaiming 
the rule, and placing at the school entrance one of the elder scholars, to remind 
the others of it. and see that it is observed, until the cleanly kabU be established^ 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has CTown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inquiry, 
whether any stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with them, 
all are so trained by daily drilling, that it soon becomes as difficult to neglect it, 
as it was at first to regard it 

Hanging up an the hooks^ caps^ outer garments, <f^., by loops. It is not eyery 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children's caps, garments, &c 
All, however, should be so provided wiin as much certainty as seals are fur- 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
eomfortable trim, but induces the children to take better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order, so essential to the well-being of those des- 
tined to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at 
home, I am aware that many children would oAen be destitute of the loops 
spoken of; but the children themselves could supply these, under the teachers 
superyision ; for I understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, 
to the youn^r pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory 
mode of fillmg up time, which, among the jum'or classes, would otherwise be 
deyoted to idleness. 

The next in order is, on keeping clean the person, clothes, and shoes. This, 
I am aware, must cost the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce; for if sent 
from home in a clean condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on 
reaching school, a new ablution will be necessary. And in how many families 
this business of ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity ; and as 
to clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such 
pleasant and laconic language as this : " He ought to be thankful that he can 
gel any clothes, without all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a 
coronation !" Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enlorced, as far as prac- 
ticable. Water can at least be had; and if a child seems a stranger to its ap- 
plication, one or two of the elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice 
n some European schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in using it And 
f yon can arouse him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean. 
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and his shoes well polished, or at least, in keeping them frte of mud, yon teach' 
him a lesson of self-respect, ihat may prove his temporal salvation, and bring 
him to be, when out of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of 
pilferers and refugees from justice, the incipientworthyroember of society, and 
perhaps a benefactor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a 
circumstance in the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casts 
him on that tide, which leads to glory or to infamy ! 

Some one of note has said, that "he considers cleanliness as neit to godli- 
ness ;" and I hare been accustomed to look upon one, thoroughly clean in the 
outward man, as necessarily possessing a clean heart, a pure spirit. Whether 
it may be adopted as a rule oriudgment or not, need not now be decided. The 
elaims of cleanliness are, without considering the deduction as infallible, too 
commanding to be resisted, and should ever be maintained. 

The fourth relates to quitting the neighborhood of the school, on being dis- 
missed. This is desirable for the safety of the children ; it removes them to 
some extent, from temptation, and aids in the fulfillment of the reasonable ex- 
pectations of parents, that their children will be at home at the appointed hour. 
It is a practical lesson in punctuality, which, as the young come mto life, will 
he found of great service to them, it may be ranked with behavior, and con- 
sidered as among those things which constitute the character of a good child. 
It is especially due to the families residing in the vicinity of the school. Do 
what yon may to prevent annoyance, it is scarcely possible for a large school 
to be an agreeable neighbor to families within its hearing. They are subject 
to its petty disturbances, in all states of health and sickness, in trouble and in 
joy; and are surely entitled to the relief afiTorded by dismissal and sending the 
children to their homes. Shouting, screaming, and yelling, shonld be prohibited, 
and the children direct/d to go away in a quiet and orderly manner. Surelv, 
every principle of courtesy, of kindness, and good neiehborhood, demands itl 
and should not demand in vain. Who has not waited with the operations of 
some of the senses suspended, for the periodical abatement of an intolerable 
nuisance, and/e;^, in due time, all the joy of the anticipated relief 1 

'* Every boy to be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest his seat ;" 
that is, he is not to allow any thing, whether valuable or not, to lie on the floor, 
and, consequently, every thing contemplated in the preceding rule, as far as auy 
individual's vieinity is concerned, is taken care or, and aliwonhless articles 
likewise removed. This making committee-men of all the pupils most hare a 
very good effect on the condition of the school room, and promote that neatness 
ana order, which are above recommended. 

The next rule requires the pupils to be particularly quiet and diligent, when 
the teacher is called out of the room. This I regara as of very great conse- 
quence ; for it involves a sentiment of magnanimity, which it should be the aim 
of all ffuardians of the young to implant, to develop, and to cherish. Children 
often Infringe school regulations, and much is to be overlooked in them, espe- 
cially when at a very tender age. Their little minds are scarcely able to en- 
tertam, for a long time together, the influence of many rales, except under the 
excitement of great hope or fear; and when the teacher is prcsenlf they often 
unconsciously oflend, and should be judged with clemency; but when left as 
their own keepers, they should be early made to understand how disconrteous, 
how dishonorable, how base, it is to transgress the laws of the school. Each 
should vie with each in good example, and thus convince the instructor, that 
confidence reposed in them can never be abased. 

The last item, under the head of Requisitions, is this : " To promote, as far as 
possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement, of others." If to the few 
exclusively moral and religious obligations, those of courtesy be added, this re* 
qnisition cannot fail of being observed. I say, exclusively or strictly moral, be- 
cause the notion of courtesy hardly enters the mind, when we speak of moral 
conduct ; and yet, in nearly all the minor points, and in most which affect the 
happiness of others, in our ordinary intercourse with them, apart from the trans- 
actions of business, it is ctmrlesy that influences us most. It may be denomina- 
ted the henevoltnce of behavior. Aware I am that a hypocrite may be courteous ; 
and hypocrisy in a child is inexpressibly loathsome. But hypocrisy is not a 
necessarif attendant on courtesy. One may be as courteous as Lafayette, and 
yet as pure and upright as Washington. If, then, school-boys are kind-heartei 
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and friendly to their mates, and evince it towards them in theii manners, thej 
will, by their example as well as by their words, fulfill the injunction of the rale. 

The " ProkUfUwns" are in the same spirit as the reqiiisiHonSf and seem to be 
much the same in substance, although thrown into a negative form of speech. 
The first is in these words : *' No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing what- 
ever, on the floor, or out ai a window or door/' This refers to a volunlary act 
of the pupil,— the rule requiring boys to pick up whatever is found on the floor 
to those accidental scatterings, for which one would not be culpable. The pro- 
hibition is founded on that necessity for order and neatness, which must ever be 
maintained in a well-conducted institution, to whatever object, worthy of atten- 
tion, it may be devoted. And this is urged thus repeatedly, because of the in- 
efiable importance o£ first s^eps, Broin right, should be the motto and rallying 
word of every nursery and every school. 

Spitting on thefioor. This topic I would willingly avoid, but fidelity to my 
charge forbids it. The practice^ disgusting as it is, is too prevalent in many ot 
the families that furnish pupils for your schools, to be overlooked, or wiuiced 
out of sight; and if the cnildren could carry home new notions in regard to it, 
I am sore you would have furnished a good lesson to their parents. 

The habits of large portions of societv demand a reform. It is futile to ex- 
pect any general amendment in those who have grown old in given practices; 
DQt with the children, those whose habits are, to a great extent, yet unformed, 
much may be done. And although the counteracting influences of home mili- 
tate against your wholesome requisitions, happy is it for us, that a goodly por- 
tion of New England respect for teachers stiil remains, to give authority and 
weight to your well-founded and reasonable rules. In many, if not in most, 
families, of our own countrymen, the fact that the ' school-ma'am' said so, la 
sufficient to make the rule promulgated binding on the parents ; the mother es- 
jwcially, will exert her authority and influence on the teacher's side ; and il the 
teacher possesses the qualities of judgment, discretion, a proper consideration 
for the circumstances of the families to which her children belong, to guide her 
in the adoption of her reeolations, she will be able to exert a power for good, 
within the sphere of her daily duties, which will continue to be felt and aclmow- 
ledged, long afler she shall have rendered her final account. 

Markings cuMing, tcratcking^ chalking, on lAt school^^ouse, fenee, vjoHs, 4fc., are 
forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to the 
property and rights of others. Thev are the be^nnings m that course ef de- 
oaamg follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are uioxt 
remarkable ; the first steps in that course of degradation and impurity, by whith 
the community is disgraced, and the streams of social intercourse polluted. 
You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage maraud- 
ing party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits ; as you would the path of the 
boa constrictor, in itsfiUkjf dime, which tells that man's deadly enemy is abroad. 
And we are called on, by every consideration of duty, to ourselves, to our ofP> 
apiing, and to our race, to arm against this tremendous evil, this spiritual bohon 
upas, which threatens so wide-spread a moral death. 

We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assail us on every hand, some* 
times on the very walls of our school-houses and churches ; but especially in 
places removed fVom public view, where the most schocking obscenity of lan- 
fifoage is displayed, to noison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
m the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
strous evil, this desolating curse. " toould make a kealAen Husk!*' These friffh^ 
lol assaults on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be check<^, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our Judge, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom ! To avert so 
deplorable a catastrophe, let the thousands of the good and virtuous in yoot 
midst, formed into one indomitable phalanx, take the noble stand which belongs 
to them, and never abandon it, till the enemy be forever vanquished ; forevet 
banished from the now polluted, but ever to be cherished, land of the Pilgrims f 

By these practices, the mind acquires such a hankering af>er. and morbid 
relish for mischief, that no tree, or shrubbery, or flowers, or public embellish- 
ments, or exhibitions of art or taste, however beautiful or expensive, are sacred 
from the marring or destructive touch. A sensibility to the oeautlful needs to 
De cultivated among us ; and mav easily be done with the young, if a propei 
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and sincere value be placed upon it by ourselves, and the children see that onr 
admiration is a reality. It exists much more generally In continental Enrope. 
than in oar own country. There, the decorations of public walks, parks, ana 

Srdens ; the galleries of the arts, and the magnificent structures wnich adorn 
iiT cities, are looked at. enjoyed, admired, by all classes; and rarely, indeed, 
is the Vandal hand of misehief or destruction foand to desecrate these monu- 
ments of a nation's refinement But how is it with ns 1 No sooner has the 
artist given the last touch to the fiuted column, than some barbarian urchin 
chips off a wedge of it, in wanton spon. How often is our Indignation excited 
by the nainter's boy, who, as he passes the newly-erected dwelling or receody- 
paintea wall, daube it with his olack paint-brush, for yards in leogth, as he 
saunters heedlesslv along. And what more common, in almost all public build- 
ings, in cupolas, observatories, &c., especiallv, for persons, apprehensive of be- 
ing foiigotten by posterity, than to cut out ^eir names or their mitiala, as if this 
were their only road to immortality ! 

The UK 0/ knives is the thing next prohibited. In mere frimary schools, this 
ale, and the one last mentioned, would find, perhaps, little to do. Some, how* 
ever, there are, I doubt not, even in such schools, who suffer from the too free 
use of knives, as their forms, desks, or benches, could testify. Nothing is more 
fascinating to a boy than a knife. And what pleasure can there be in possess- 
ing a knite, if one may not use itt Hence the trouble occasioned by the instnb 
ment He early learns in imitation of his elders if not his betUrs^ that wood was 
made to be cut, and that the mission of a knife is. to do the work. 

This topic can hardlv be thought out of place, by those who will look into 
the recitation-rooms of almost any of our coUeses, where many a dunce, on* 
worthy of any degree^ soon, by his dexterity in this department, lajrs claim to 
that of master of the art,— of Aa<^9i^; "and has his claim allowed." 

I have already adverted to the ^oh;iUUng propensities of our people : but, with 
your permission, I will add a remark or two, with a view to placing this nation* 
al peculiarity in a stronger light. So proverbial have we become, among for* 
eigneis, in Uois respect, mat, if a Yankee is to be represented on the stage, you 
find him with a jackknife in one hand, and in the other a huge bit of pine timr 
ber, becoming every moment smaller, by his dili^nt handiwork. If he is talk- 
ing, arguing, or, more appropriately, if he is dnving a bargain, you find him 
plying this, his wonted trade, with all the energy and dexteritv of a beaver; 
and, as it was once said of an English advocate, that he coula never plead, 
without a piece of packthread in his hands, so the Yankee would lose half his 
thrift, unless the knife and wood were concomitants of his chaffering. Bm the 
habit is of evil tendency, and ought to be checked. He indulges in it without 
discrimination, upon whatever is cut-able ; and, worse than the white ant, which 
saws down and carries away whole human habitations, when they have become 
deserted, the whittling Yankee would hack your dwelling in present occupation, 
until he rendered you houseless. Let the mischief be checked betimes ; do it 
at school ; showing, at the same time, the uselessness, the folly, and the annoy- 
ing nature, of the habit. It is not merelv at home, among our own people, that 
it is practiced by us -, but we canr it with us wherever we go, and, even among 
strangers, establish oar New England identity by it 

The spirit of the school rules at which wc have glanced, should be carried 
into every family. It is not enough to present the summary at which we have 
arrived ; we should also insist on minor particulars, by words and actions, not 
at school only, but al home, where great familiarity produces influences unfa- 
vorable to the exercise of courtesy,— such as the closing of all doors, especially 
In cold weather; the doing of it gently, yitiihoMi slamming ; moving quietly over 
the floor ; abstaining from shouting, whistling, boisterous plays, wearing the 
hat in the house, &c. Just in proportion as such habits can be secured by ymcr 
labors, will yon bring down npon yonr heads the blessing of mothers, worn by 
care, by sickness, and the rudeness of their ofisprine. Powerless themselves, 
to produce a reformation, theii gratitude to you will be sincere and heartfelt. 

Children should be taught to take leave of their parents and friends, on going 
to school, and to offer the friendly salate and kind inquiry, on returning home. 
Nothing tends more to strengthen the silken cords of family affection, than 
these little acts of courtesy; and their influence on the observer is highly fa- 
vorable to benevolent feeling. If these points are attended to in our families, 
they will not fail of being carried into company, where they are always a coin 
of sterling value. 
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Dedxcatort Exercisbs. 

The opening of a new school-houae is ao occaaioQ which well desenret 
R public and joyful commemoration. Out of it are to be the ismies of life 
to the community in the midst of which it standi, and like the river seen 
la the vision of the prophet, which nourished all along its banks trees 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations, the well-spring of all ita 
influences should be a spot consecrated by religioa In prayer, and in 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the Author of all being,— in song, and 
hymn and anthem, and in addresses, from those whose position in society 
will command the highest respect for any object in whose behalf they 
may speak, and in the presence of ail classes of the community, of pupils^ 
and teachers, of fathers and mothers, of the old and young,— the school- 
house should be set apart to tlie sacred purpose of the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral culture of the children who will be gathered within its 
walls. We rejoice to see that these occasions are thus improved, and that 
flo many of our most distinguished teachers, scholars and statesmen take 
part in the exercises. We liave before us a large number of addresses, at 
once eloquent and practical, which have been delivered at the opening of 
new school-houses, and we shall select a few, not for their superiority to the 
rest, but as specimens of the manner in which topics appropriate to the 
occasion are introduced, and as fitting testimony to the importance of 
School Architecture. 

School Celebration at Salem, Mass. 

On the first of March, 1842, the occasion of occupying several new 
■chool-houses, was marked by a variety of interesting exercises, an ac- 
count of which will be found in the Common School Journal for that year. 
We copy the addresses of Mr. George B. Emerson, and of G. F. Thayer. 

Mr. Emerson said, — 
" I congratulate you, my young friends, on this happy event This 

geasant day is like a smile of Heaven u{)on this occasion ; and I believe 
eaven always smiles on events like this. Many of us whom you see 
here have come from a distance, on the invitation of your excellent friend 
the Mayor, to show the interest which we feel in you, and in what has been 
done here for your improvement We have taken great pleasure in look- 
ing over the buildings prepared for your use, the admirable arrangements 
and apparatus, so much superior to what is usually enjoyed by children 
in your position. We have been pleased to hear of the faithful teachers 
that are provided for you, and the excellent plan of your studies, and the 
excellent regulatbns. 

Your fathers and friends have spared no pains to furnish you with all 
the best means and opportunities for learning. They now look to you to 
do your part All tliat they have done will be of no avail, unless yoa 
are excited to exert yourselves, — to prove yourselves worthy of these 
great advantagea 

I was gratified, in looking over the regulations, to see the course marked 
out for you, — to see the nress laid upon the great substantials of a good 
education,— to see the prominent place given to that most useful art, thai 
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most graceful accomplishment, rtading. You cannot, my young friendj, 



realize the great and manifold advantages of gaining, now, in the begin- 
ning of your life, familiarly and perfectly, the single power of reading 
distinctly, naturully, intelligently, with taste and interest,— and of acquir- 
ing a iovt for reading. There is no situation in life, in which it will not 
prove to you a source of the purest i)leasure and highest improvement 

For many years, and many times in a year. I have passed by the shop 
of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I nave otlen seen busy at his 
trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadiness 
have been successful, and he has gained a competency. But he still re- 
mains wisely devoted to his trade. During the day, you may see him at 
his work, or chattioff with his neighbors. At nignt, he sits down in his 

Earlor, by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
e has the most extraordinary collection of friends that any man in New 
England can boast of. William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. Washington Irving comes 
from New York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the 
adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
the tale of the Broken Heart Georee BancroR sits down with him, and 
points out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their cir- 
cumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jared 
Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
Washington, and makes his heart glow with the heroic deeds of that god- 
hke man for the cause of his country. Or, if he is in the mood for poetry, 
his neighbor Washington Allston, the great painter, steps in and tells 
him a story, — and nobody tells a story so well, — or repeats to him lines of 
poetry. Bryant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he learnt 
among the green hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to 
speak of his two years btfore tlie mcuL Or, if this mechanic is in a spec- 
ulative mood, Professor Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes 
that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; 
or Professor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is his 
acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
for Sir John Herschel from across the ocean, and he comes and sits down 
and discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast creation, — of all 
the worlds that are poured upon our si^ht by the glory of a starry night 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, 
and discourse with him as long as he wishes to listen. That eloquent 
blind old man of Scio, with beard descending to his ffirdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him ; and, as he sang almost three thousand 
years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wan- 
derings of the sage Ulvsses. The noet of the human heart comes from 
the bunks of Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small garden-house 
in Westminster ; Burns from his cotta^ on the Ayr, and Scott from his 
dwelling by the Tweed ; — and, any time these tnree years past, may 
have been seen by his fireside a man who ought to be a hero with school- 
boys, for no one ever so felt for them; a man whom so many of your 
neighbors in Boston lately strove in vain to see, — Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of such friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
respected life, not less respected, and far more happy, tlian if an uneasy 
ambitbn had made him a representative in Congress, or a governor of a 
State ', and the more respected and happy that he uisdains not to labor 
daily in his honorable caUing. 

My you Off friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who bear me know 
BM well as r do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of Cambridgeport, 
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and many have seen his choice and beautifal libraiy. Bui I suppose 
there is no one here who knows a neighbor of his, who had in hiu early 
years the same advantages, but who did not improve them ; — who never 
^ned this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, instead of liv- 
ing this happy and desirable life, wastes his evenings in low company at 
taverns, or clozes them away by his own fire. Which of these lives will 
you choose to lend ? They are both before you. 

Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a farmer,^a 
very hapny life, if it oe well spent On the southern side of a gently 
sloping hill in Natlck, not far from the place where may be still standing 
the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of that name, in a comfortable 
farm-house, lives a man whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with 
his farmer's frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling 
the hoe or the axe ; and I never shake ms hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands by his side 
in the same respectable employment. I go out lo look with him at trees, 
and to talk about them ; for he is a lover of trees, and so am I ; and he is 
not unwilling, when I come, to leave his work for a stroll in the wooda 
He long ago learnt the language of plants, and they have told him their 
history and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of just the 
same character, but a goodly number of very entertaining and instructive 
ones ; and he finds time every day to enjoy their company. His winter 
evenings he spends with them, and in repeating experiments which the 
chemists and philosophers have made. lie l^ds a happy life. Time 
never hangs heavy on his hands. For such a man we have an involon- 
tary respect. 

On the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few years ago, 
a farmer of a far different character. He had been what is called fortu- 
nate in business, and had a beautiful farm and garden in the country, and 
a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some four or five yeara 
ago, I stopped to see him. And I could not out congratulate him on hav- 
ing so delightful a place to spend his summers in. Bui he frankly con* 
fessed that he was heartily tired of it, and that he longed to go back to 
Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of which he had 
many fine ones, — for it was an old place he had bought, — nor of the plants 
in his ffarden. He had no books, and no taste for them. His time hunff 
like a ourden on him. He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. U 
would have been a blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and di^ in his garden for his gardener, 
or plough the field for his ploughman. He went from country to town 
and from town to country, and died, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet 
he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but for a single 
misfortune ; he had not learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading is 
a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ; — ^not less to the merdumt 
and sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a love of 
reading which made of a merchant's apprentice, a man wliom many of 
you have seen and all have heard of, the truly great and learned 
Bowditch? 

Our friends the young ladies may not think this which I have said 
exactly suited to them. But to you, my young friends, even more than 
to your brothers, it is important now to acquire a talent for reading well, 
and a taste for reading. I say more important, for, looking forvmrd to 
the future, you will need it more than they. They are more independent 
of this resource. They have their shops, and farms, and counting-houses 
to go to. They are daily on change. They go abroad on the ocean. 
The sphere of woman, her place of nonor, is home, her own fireside, the 
cares of her own family. A well-educated woman is a sun in this sphere, 
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■hedding around her the light of intelligenoe, the warmth of love and 
happiness. 

And by a well-educated woman I do not mean merely one who has ao> 
quired ancient and foreign languages, or curious or striking accomplish* 
ments. I mean a woman who, navmg lefl school with a firmly-fixed love 
of reading, has employed the golden leisure of her youth in reading the 
best EngHsh books, such as shul pefMire her for her duties. All the best 
books ever written are in English, eiUier original or translated ; and in 
this richest and best literature of the world she may find enough to pre- 
pare her lor all the duties and relations of life. The mere talent of read- 
mg well, simply, gracefully, — ^what a beautiful accomplishment it is in 
woman I How many wearer and otherwise heavy hours have I had 
charmed into pleasure by this talent in a female friend. But I 8i>eak of 
the higher acauisition. tne natural and usual consequence of this, a taste 
for resuling. This will give a woman a world of resources. 

It gives her the oracles of God. These will be ever near her ; — ^nearest 
to her hand when she wakes, smd last from her hand when she retires to 
sleep And what stores of wisdom, for this world and for a higher, will 
she gain from this volume ! This will enable her to form her own char- 
acter and the hearts of her children. Almost every distinguished man 
has confessed his obligations to his mother. To her is committed the 
whole formation of the character, — mind, heart, and bodv, at the moet 
important period of life. How necessary, then, is it that she should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the laws of the body and the mind ! and how can 
she ^t it but by reading 1 If you gain only this, what an unspeakable 
blessmg will your education be to you 1 

I need not, my young friends, speak of the other acquisitions vou may 
make, — of writing, which places friends in the remotest parts of the world 
side by side, — or of calculation, the very basis of Justice and honesty. 

The acquisitions you may make will depend chiefly on yourselves 
You will find your teachers ready to lead you on to higher studies when- 
ever you are prepared to go. 

These excellent establishments are emphatically yours. They are 
raised for your good ; and, as we your seniors jmss away, — ^and in a few 
years we shall have passed, — ^these buildings will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now occupy. Consider them 
yours, then, to enjoy and profit by, but not yours to waste. Let it be 
your pride to preserve them uninjured, unmarred by the mischievous 
knives and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for this purpose. Consider 
an injury done to these buildings as an injury done to yourselves. 

There is another thing which will depend on you, or more importance 
than any I have spoken of I mean me tone of character which shall 
prevail in these schools. Your teachers will be happy to treat you as 
high-minded and generous children. Show that you can be so treated ; 
that you are such. 

Let ine congratulate you upon the happy auspices of the name of him 
under whom, with the zealous co-operation of enlightened and patriotic 
associates, this momentous change in your school system has been 
effected, — a name which is borne by the oldest and best school in New 
Hampshire, and by one of the oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
depend upon you, my friends, to make the schools of Salem, equally, or 
•till more disunguished, among those of the State." 

Mr. Thayer said. — 

Children : I did not expect that I should have the privilege of address- 
ing you, on this most joyful occasion ; for it was not till I met your re- 
spected Mayor, an hour ago, at the beautiful school-house we have juit 
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left, that I received an invitalion to do so. You will not, therefore, antid- 

Eate a studied discourse, or any thing particularly^ interesting. Devoted, 
owever, as my life is, and has long been, to the instruction and guidance 
of the young in no inconsiderable numbers, I shall, without further pre* 
face, imagine myself in the midst of my own school, and talk familiarly to 
you as I would, and do, to them. 

And allow me lo add my congratulations to those of your other friends 
for the ample, beautiful, and convenient arrangements that have been 
made for you, in the school-houses of this city ; and especially in the new 
one we have just examined. I can assure you, it is superior in uhnost 
every respect to any public school-house in New England, if not in the 
United States. It. with others in the citv, has cost your fathers and 
friends a great deal of money, which they nave cheerfully expended as a 
means of making you wise and good. But you have incurred a great 
debt to them, which you can never repay while you are children, but 
must endeavor to do it to your children, when vou shall become nien and 
women, and take the place of your parents in the world. But beibre tliat 
period, you can do something. Now, immediately on entering upon the 
enjoyment of the precious privileges extended to you, you can acknowl- 
edge the debt, evince the gratitude you feel, not by words^ but deeds; — 
by, (to use an expression well understood by all children,) ^ being good,^ 
Yes. — by * being good and doing good ;' — ^by obedience to parents and 
teacners ; by kindness to brothers and sisters, and all your young friends 
and companions ; by fidelity in duty, at home and at school ; by the prac- 
tice of honesty and truth at all times ; by refraining from the use ol i>ro- 
fane and indecent language ; by keeping the mind and heart free (rum 
every thing impure. These are the means inyour own hands. Fait not 
to use them ; and although they will in fact be merely an acknowledge 
ment of your obligation for the boon you possess, your friends will con- 
sider themselves well repaid for all tfiey have done for you. It is from 
such conduct that the teacher's, as well as the father's, richest reward 
and highest satisfaction are derived. To see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, and improving in all tiiat is 
flood and useful, under our management, affords the greatest happiness, 
D^htens the heavy load of toil, reUeves tnc aching head, and revives the 
fainting spirit 

There is, however, one great danger to which you, — to which all the 
young, — i^e especially exposed. I mean the influence of bad example. 
Example is omnipotent Its force is irresistible to most minds. We are 
all swayed more or less, by others. Others are swayed by us. And Uiis 
process is continually going on, even though we are entirely unconscious 
of it ourselves. Hence we see the importance of choosing ifood com- 
panions, and flying from the bad. Unless this is done, it will Be in vain 
for your friends to give you wise counsel, or for you to form good resolu- 
tions. * Who can touch pitch and be clean V You will resemble those 
with whom you associate. You will catch their words, their manners, 
their habits. Are they pure, you will be pure. Are they depraved, they 
will corrupt you. Be it a rule with you, then, to avoid those who are ad- 
dicted to practices that you would be unwilling your most respected 
friends should know, and regulate your own conduct by the same 
standard. 

I would particularly caution you against beginnings. It is the first-step 
that is the dangerous one ; since it is obvious that, if you were to ascend 
the highest mountain, it could only be done by a step at a time, and if the 
first were not taken, the summit could never be reached. But, one suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the next follows as a matter of course. And 
equally and fatally sure is the downward track to crime and misery ! li 
we suner ourselves to be drawn in that direction, what human power can 
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■Bve OB from destruction ? This danger too, is increased by the feelinff 
of security we indulge, when we say, * It is only a lilile thing ; we shaU 
never commit any great fault ;' — ^not remembering that nothing standi 
still in life, in character, any more than in the material universe. We 
must be going forward or backward; up, towards improvement and 
glory, — or down, towards infamy and woe ! Every thing accumulates, 
according to its kind ; though it lieginB small, like the snowball you hold in 
your haml, it becomes, as you roll it on the ground before you, larger at 
every revolution, till, at last, it is beyond your power to move it at all. 

I will illustrate this by a sad case which has recently occurred in Bos- 
ton. But first, I wish to interest you in something of an agreeable nature, 
in connection with the faithful performance of duty. 

I have spoken of some things that you should do, to show your sense of 
the benefits which have been conferred upon you, and I should like to 
dwell on each one of them separately ; but I shall have time only to speak 
of one. It is, however, among the most important I allude to specucing 
the truthy — the most substantial foundation of moral character. It has in- 
numerable advantages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing story : — 

Petrarch, an eminent Italian poet, who lived about five hundred yearil 
ago, secured the confidence and friendship of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he resided in his youth, by his candor and strict regard to truth. 

A violent quarrel had occurred in the family of this nobleman, which 
was carried so far, that resort was had to arms. The cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of the affair ; and, calling all his people bclbfe him, 
be required each one to bind himself by a solemn oath, on the Gdspeis, to 
declare the whole truth. None were exempt Even the ca'rdinaPs 
brotlier submitted to it Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to take 
the oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said, * As for you^ Petrarch^ 
your WORD 19 sufficient P 

What more delightful reward 6ould have been presented to the feelings 
of the noble youth than this, from his friend, his master, and one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church ? Nothing but the peaceful wliispers of 
his own conscience, or the approbation of his Maker, could have siveh 
hira more heart-felt satisfaction. Who among you would not be a 
Petrarch ? and, in this respect, which of you could not ? 

While, then, I would hold up for imitation this beautiful example, I 
would present a contrast as a warning to you. 

There is now confined in the Boston jail a bdy of fourteefn years of age, 
who, for the previous six years, had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
vice and crime, until last October, when he was convicted, and sentenced 
to two years' confinement within the cold damp cell of aglooirtV prisonj 
for aggravated theft In his own written account of his life, whicn 't hav^ 
seen, he says that he began his wretched course by playing truaht from 
■chool. His second step was lying; to conceal it Idle, and destitute of 
any fixed purpose, he fell in company with others, guilty like himself, of 
whom he learned to steal, and to use indecent and profane language. He 
sought the worst boys he could find. He became a gambler, a frequenter 
of Sie circus and the theatre, and engaged in various other corrupt and 
sinful practices. At length, becoming toM in his dishonesty, he robbed 
the post-office of letters containing very considerable sums ot money, and 
was soon detected and condemned. If you were to visit that abode of 
misery, you might oflen see the boy's broken-hearted mother, weeping, 
and soobing, and groaning, at the iron grating of his solitary cell, as ii 
she would sink on the flinty floor, and die ! ' And all this,' (to use the 
boy's own words,) * comes from playing truant!' 

Look, then, my young friends, on these two pictures.— both taken from 
life.— and tell me which you like best ; and which of the two characters 

29 
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u propose to imitate. Will you be young Petrarcha, or will you adopt 
le course of the unfortunate boy in Eioston jail ? They are both before 
you. If yoa would be like the former, begin right, Keeist temptatior 
to wrong-doing, with all your might Let do one entice you fVom ihe 
way which conscience points out 

This precept is apphcable to all^— to both sexes and every age. Liet 
me. then, I pray you, when I shall inquire, hereafler. respecting the habits 
and characters ot the children of the Public Schoott or Salem, have the 
satisfaction to hear, that the instructions of this occasion made an impres- 
sion on their minds favorable to truth and duty, which subsequent time 
could never efface. 



Dedication of thc New School-house in Pawtuckbt,Octobeb31, 1840 
Addksss of Pusidbmt WatlamB) of Bbowh UHxysBatrr. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There is something deeply Interesting, both to the philanthropist and 
to the political economist, in the appearance of such a village as this, the 
abode of wealth, civilization and refinement We find ourselves, as we 
look upon it, unconsciouslv reverting to the period, not very remote, when 
this whole region was a aesert Thick forests covered all these hills, and 
pressed down even to the water's brink. This river rushed over its rocky 
ped. or tumbled down its precipitous ledges, unnoticed by the eye of 
civilized man. A few savages from time to time, erected their transient 
wigwams upon its banks, as the season of hunting or fishing attracted 
them, and they alone disputed the claim of the beasts of the forest to this 
beautiful domain. The products of all this region were a scanty and pre- 
prions pasturage for j^me, a few canoe loans of fish, and, it may be, a 
few hunared pounds of venisoa Whatever else the earth produced, fell 
and perished ungathered. Age afler age, beheld this annual waste. 
Here was the earth with all its capabilities. Here were the waters with 
all their unexpended powers. But here was no man whose intellect had 
been instructed in the laws of nature. Here was neither continuous in- 
dustr^r, nor even frugal forethought Hence there could be no progress. 
All things continueaas they were from the beginning of the creation. 

About two hundred years since, the first civilized man cast his eyes 
over Uiis beautiful landscape. He brought with him the arts and the 
science of the older world, and a new era commenced in the history of 
that part of our country, since known as Rhode Island. The labors of 
agriculture soon began to work their magic changes. The forest was 
feUed, the soil was tilled, and, in the place of the precarious products of 
the uncultivated field, rich harvests of grain waved over these plains. 
The boasts of the forest retired, and the animals given by the Urea tor 
to aid us in oiu* toil, occupied their place. Instead of the graceful deer, 
the clumsy moose, the prowling wolf and the ravenous panther, these 
fields were covered with the lowing herdsL the bleating sheep, the labori- 
•us ox, and the horse, in all latitudes the faithful servant of man. 

This was a great and glorious transformation. From the moment that 
a civilized man first thrust his spade into this earth, or here yoked his 
oxen to the plough, the sleep of ages was broken, and the reign of pro- 
gress commenced. From this moment the darkness had begun to pass 
away, and the sun was dispersing that night, which, since the delude, 
ad orooded over this land. From that auspicious beginning, all ue 
means of happiness that the eye beholds, have proceeded. Acre afler 
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acre has been reclaimed from barrenness. Every variety of product has 
been tried, in order to ascertain which would be produced by the earth 
most kindly. The smoky wigwam gave place to the log house, and this 
in turn, to the convenient farm-house, or ttie stately mansion. And thus 
another portion of the earth was added to the area of Angk>-Saxon civili- 
Eation. 

But still the river, to which all the distinctive prosperitv of this region 
owes its origin, ran, as it ever had ran, to utter waste. This mighty and 
most productive means of wealth, remained wholly unemployed. A 
mine richer than that of gold, was yet un wrought It was a mine of me- 
chanical power^ instead of metallic treaaure^ and let me add, a mine of 
incalculably greater value. At last it was discovered, that this little 
river, falling over its innumerable ledges, could do the labor of many 
thousand men. An accomplished manufacturer,'^ from England, whose 
name has made this villetge one of the most renowned spots in our coun- 
Uy, came amon^ us, and applied the power of this water-fall to the spin- 
mng and weavmg of cotton. Who can measure the results of this one 
grand experiment? We hear of battles and sieges, of the defeat of 
armies, the capture of towns, the destruction of fleets; but what achieve- 
ment of war was ever of such importance to a people, as that which was 
accomplished, when that wheel made its first revolution, and the first 
threaa of cotton was here, in this very village, spun by water power 1 
From this moment may be dated the commencement of general manu- 
factures in this country, and that of cotton in particular. From that mo- 
ment, every fall of water throughout our land became a most valuable 
possession. From that moment, this noble natural agent began, every- 
where, to fabricate garments for our pe^le. From £at moment all the 
labor, of every age, throughout New £In^land, could be profitably em- 
ployed. From that moment it was certam that capital to any amount 
could readily find investment The rich proceeds of one manufactorv 
laid the foundations of a similar one by the side of it As one brancn 
of manufactures began to supply the demand of the nation, another 
branch was established. Thus we are every year adding millions to this 
form of investment, and empbyiog additional thousands of hands in this 
mode of industry. We are entering into generous and successful rivalry 
with the nations of Europe. Already many of our cottons are preferred 
to theirs in the markets of the world. Soon, other branches of our man- 
ufactures will be brought to equal perfection. Nay, I anticiiwite the 
time when we, in this country, under a system of generous reciprocity, 
shall supply the continent and England herself with all those articles, 
for the iaDrication of which we have special advantages. 

But this chain of events by no means ceases here. Year after year 
every branch of manufactures is increasing its means, and distributing 
the proceeds of its labor over every part of our land. Wherever a fnbric 
is sent, it is exchanged, in some form, for the productions of that region 
in which it is consumed. The common means for accomplishing these 
mutual and increasing exchanges, soon became utterly inaaequate; more 
efficient modes of transportation must, from necessity, be invented. The 
business of the country could not be carried on without them. Our man- 
ufacturing prosperity, while it creates the necessity for internal improve- 
ments, also supplies the means for constructing them. The annual gains 
of manufacturing capital are next invested in canals and railroads, and 
thus the means of transporting these fabrics at the least cost, are at once 

* Mr. Slater hai even a higher claim to the gratirnde and Teneration of this countrj, thaa 
that which he derivea from the introduction of the cotion nuinufacture. He eatabliahed In 
Pawtucket the first Sundat School that was everopeued in America; and foraometiuM 
■QStained it wholly at hia own expense. 
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provided. Here is, then, another mode created, of advantageous invest-^ 
ment. By means of internal improvement, the market of every producer 
is indefinitely extended, he also receives a fair remuneration for this very 
investment, by which his market is thus extended, and, at the same time, 
the consumer receives whatever he purchases at a cheaper rate and in 
greater perfection. Thus, as we always observe, under the government 
of Grod. a real benefit to one is a benefit to ail. And hence we learUi 
that to attempt to secure exclusive advantages to ourselves, is always 
abor lost Nothing can be a real benefit to us, that is not a real benefit 
also to our neighbors. 

And the illustration of all that I have said, is manifest every where 
around us. We behold how every other art has clustered around the art 
of transforming cotton into clothing. We see how one establishment has 
been the seed that has produced a multitude of those that resemble it. 
You see how manufactures have given rise to internal improvements ; 
how the spindle has cut through the mountains, and filled up the valleys 
and graded the road, and stretched from city to city the iron rail. You 
see how loth these inseparable friends are to be parted from each other. 
The region of manufactures is the region of railroads. And you per- 
ceive, as the iron road that passes through this village, pursues its way 
toward the west, how it winds along through the valley of the Black- 
stone, greeting every village and waking every hamlet to renewed ao- 
tivity. 

Ail this you readily perceive. You must be astonished yourselves, 
when you reflect upon the amount of capital which a single lire time has 
added to the resources of this village, and the country m its immediate 
vicinity. But while we exult in the large measure of prosperity with 
which a bountiful Providence has endowed us, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to inquire, in wlmt ways have these blessing been improved? Has 
it ever occurred to you, that almost all this capital has been invested in 
procuring for ourselves, the means of physical happiness? We erect 
houses, and we render them spacious, warm, and commodious. We furnish 
them with every means of physical luxury. We spread carpets for our 
feet We stretch ourselves on couches of down. We temper the at- 
mosphere at our will. We clothe ourselves with vestments wrought in 
every clime, and by people of every hue and language. We vary our 
dress with every fashion. We load our tables with luxuries imported 
fi^m the tropics or the poles; we vex sea and land for new viands to stim- 
ulate our palates, already saturated with abundance. We please our- 
selves with every form of equipage, and tax the ingenuity of every arti- 
san, that we may be enabled to roll from place to place without the fa- 
Xe of motion. But why need I proceed to specify any further. We 
^»erceive, on the least reflection, that it is in expenditures of this kind, 
that almost all the expenses of living are incurred. 

But if this be true, roust there not be some grievous error in the prin- 
ciples of our conduct? Can this be a wise mode of expenditure for mtel- 
ligjent and immortal beings? In all that I have here recited, is there any 
thin^ in which, on principle, we have excelled, ( excuse the homeliness of 
the illustration,) the Beaver that once inhabited these streams? The 
thoughtful animal expended all the treasures of his intellect or instinct, 
in rendering his dwelling commodious; and he accomplished it. Have we 
not done precisely the same thing ? Has not all the expenditure of 
which I have spoken, been consumed for the convenience of ttie physical, 
the perishable, the material ? Might not all this have been done, had wa 
DO consciousness of an immortal spirit? 

But God has made us immortaf. He has given to us a spiritual exist- 
ence. Each one of us possesses a priceless mind. We are endowed with 
reason to discover truth, imagination to form conceptions of the beautiful 
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and the grand, taste to deliffht in all that is lovely or glorious, and con- 
science by which we are allied to God the Fattier of all, and the holy 
and blessed throug}iout the universe. It is by the poe«ession of these 
powers, that man ciiiiins precedence over the brute. It is by the cultiva- 
tion of these, that we have become more powerful than the savage, who 
once dwelt where we now dwell. It is by the use of ihese powers, that 
all the wonders of art have been wrought, which we now behold around 
us. If such be the fact, it must certainly^ be true that this, the spiritual 
part of man, is by far the most deservmg of attention, and that, in the 
cultivation of this portion of our nature, we can in the most appropriate 
manner invest our capital. 

But while this is evident, does our practice correspond with these well 
established principles ? We liberally expend our substance to preserve 
our bodies in health, and to cultivate in our children the full development 
of every power, and the outward manifestation of every grace. 6ut do 
we bestow proportionate labor in developing every spiritual faculty, and 
protecting the immortal part from the spreading contagion of evil exam- 
ple, and Uie wasting results of evil habit ? We expend whatever is ne- 
cessary in furnishing our tables with every thing that may be desired for 
the sustentation of i^e body. Where is there the man among us, who 
would not blush to be considered an illiberal provider for the wants of his 
household ? but is any man ashamed to confess, that he has made no pro* 
vision for the spiritual appetites of his children? Who of us would per- 
mit tainted or unwholesome food to be brought into his house, or placed 
upon his table ? and yet is not intellectual food of the most questionable 
character, daily read in the houses of many of our most excellent citi- 
zens ? Who IS ashamed to declare, that he has no library in his house, 
or that, he has never taken the nains to inquire whether the books that 
are read by his family, are useful or deleterious ? 

But this is not all. We know that the youthful mind is destitute of 
knowledge, and that it is strongly predisposed to the formation of im- 
proper habits. Every one knows that a child needs instruction, and that 
the labor of giving it instruction should be devolved upon those only, 
who are intellectually and morally qualified to impart it The parent 
can rarely do this for himself. The principle of division of labor teaches 
us, that it can be much more successfully done by some one who will de- 
vote his whole attention to it But, now, let us look over our own ne>h- 
borhoods, and observe how very small, until quite lately, has been the 
amount of capital devoted to the education of our youth. Compare it 
with almost every other form of investment, and you at once perceive 
how small is its relative amount Take, for instance, the railroad which 
passes within a stone's throw of the place in which we are assembled, 
^lany of vou and your fellow citizens, subscribed for its stock. You did 
wisely. It will^ I presume, raise the value of every form of property 
here. Land will sell for a better price. You will thus become directly 
connected with the whole of the South, and with the whole of the East 
and West; and you can. at very little expense of transportation, ex- 
change productions with die remotest extremities of our country. This 
is certainly an improvement upon your former means of communication, 
and you are willing to invest your capital in the effort to secure it But 
suppose you had been assessed to an equal amount, in order to provide 
the means of education ; suppose you had been Ciilled upon to subscribe 
the same sum in aid of an eAbrt to give to the youth of this village the 
best education in New England, would you not have considered the 
demand excessive ? Would you have believed that you could possibly 
have paid it ? Yet, 1 ask, is not the education of your children as impor- 
tant an object as the improvement of your means of transportation 1 
Suppose you were to unite in such an effort, would not the amount of 
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which I have vpoken be sufficient to accomplish tlie result, the giving to 
your children the best education in New England. Is it not evident, then, 
that we bestow upon the means of education, an attention very much 
less than they deserve ? 

I have spoken in this manner as though I were addressing you in par- 
ticular. But this is not what I intend. I spieak of the amount of atten- 
tion which, until lately, has been given to this subject, here in this State, 
and throughout New England. I know as well as you, that you have 
not been specially behind hand in this matter. You have always been 
prepared to do your part, in every effort to improve the condition of 
education amongst us. I have, however, alluded to these facts and have 
presented these parallels, that you ma^be enabled to judge of the degree 
m which we have erred, in estimating the proportion of our income 
which is due to the cause of education. 

1 greatly rejoice, however, that indications of decided improvement in 
this respect, are visible every where around us. In Massachusetts, for 
several years past, no subject has appealed with greater success to the 
enlightened public opinion of her ciuzens. One other most ffifled and 
ehx^uent sons has consecrated his life to this noble cause, and me results 
of his efforts have become every where apparent. Nor have we of Rhode 
Island been wholly wanting to ourselves in this good work. Although for 
many years the people were indifferent to their true interests in this re- 
spect, yet, when they came to its importance, they pursued it with a 
manly steadfastness and a far-seeing liberality, which would do honor to 
any community in our country. The school system of Providence is ac- 
knowledged to be second to none in the land, in excellence and efficiency. 
The people in sdl our districts, agricultural and manufacturing, are seek- 
ing to know the best means oi promoting the thorough education of their 
children ; they are building school-houses on the best models that can be 
presented to them, and are raising money, with annually increasine lib- 
erality, for the purpose of accomplishing these results most perfectly. 

It gives me great pleasure, Ladies and Gentlemen of Pawtuckelj to be 
a witness to the enlightened zeal which you have manifested on this sub- 
ject From this village, first went fortn the impulse which called into 
existence the most important manufacturing interest in this country. It 
is meet that as you have taught us how to supply our external, you uiould 
teach us how to supply our internal wants. You have taught us how 
we may clothe our oodies, it is well that you should teach us now to cul- 
tivate, and strengthen, and ennoble our minds. You have intended to 
render this school-house a model for your fellow citizens throughout the 
State. It is a noble and patriotic emulation, and we thank )rou for it 
We hope that every village and district in the State will imitate your 
example. 

I am delighted to observe that, in all your arrangements, you have in 
this matter acted with wise and thoughtful liberality. Instead of put- 
ting your school-house out of sight, in an inconvement and unheam " 
pu^uon, you have placed it on an eminence, in a desirable locality, and 
have determined to surround it with ample play-grounds. The building 
itself is exceedingly pleasing in its external proportions, and forms one of 
the most agreeable ornaments of your village. You thus associate edu- 
cation in the mind of the young with every thing gladsome and alluring; 
while, at the same time, you testify to your children, the importance which 
you attach to their intellectual cultivatk>n. 

The apartments of your house are large and convenient The desks 
are constructed upon the most improved models, and the seats seem to me 
durable and neat, and, at the same time, comfortable to the pupil. Every 
thing in the school-rooms has the air of finish and completeness. The 
arrangements for illufitratu>n, by the blackboards, are, and I presume 
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that those by every other means will be, ample. With such instnictori 
as yoa have appointed, seconded by your own zealous and untiring efforui| 
I teive no doubt that this school wul ne all that you desire to make it, one 
of the first model schools of New England. 

But I perceive that vour forethooc^t has gone farther. You have de» 
termined that other habits, besides uose of the intellect, shall here receive 
their appropriate share of attention. You have provided for each scholar 
an exclusive place for his own hat and outer clothing. You have fur- 
niehed your apartments with convenient wash-rooms, an improvemen 
which I do not remember to have seen in any other school-house. Thui^ 
you have made it necessary for each scholar to cultivate habits of ordef 
and cleanliness. In all these respects, I do not see how your arrange- 
ments could be better made, or how any thing else could reasonably oe 
desired. 

How delightful an object of contemplation is such a school as this, 
when faithfully and zealously conducteo. Here the slumbering germs or 
intellect will be quickened into life. Here talent, that would otherwise 
become torpid from inaction, will be placed upon the course of indefinite 
improvement Here, the rough and uncultivated, arrested by the charm* 
of Knowledge, and allured by the accents of kindness, will lay aside their 
harshness, and assume the manners of refinement and good breeding. 
From hence the lessons of knowledge and the habits of order will be car- 
ried to many a family, and they will there awaken a whole circle to a 
higher and purer life. In a word, take the ^ve hundred children, whom 
this building will accommodate, and suppose them destitute of the know-^ 
ledge, the discipline and the manners, which this school will confer; trace 
their course through life in all its vicissitudes, and observe the statba 
which each of them must occupy ; and then, sujppose these five hundred 
children imbued with the knowledge which you here are prepared to give, 
and the habits which you intend to cultivate, and follow them through 
life, and observe the stations which you have qusdified them to occupy ; 
and you have the measure of good which, year afler year, you are accom* 
plishing by the establishment of these means of instruction. Look at the 
money that it costs. You can calculate it to a single cent, both the prin- 
cipal mvestment and the interest which it would yield. But can you esti- 
mate the intellectual service, and moral advantages which will accrue to 
you and your children, by this expenditure? The one is to you as the 
small dust of the balance. Were it all lost, you would hardly think of it. 
You would not think it worth while to smile at a man, who should say, 
Pawtucket is ruined, for it has lost a sum equal to that which all its means 
of education have cost But suppose that, what that sum has purchased 
were lost ; suppose that your scnools were shut up, and your whole pop- 
ulation consigned to ignorance ; that henceforth reading, writing, and all 
the knowledge whksh they unfold, should be taught or learned here no 
more for ever; then woufd Pawtucket in reality be ruined. Every virtu- 
ous and intelligent family would flee from your border, and very soon 
your name would be an opprobrium to New England. I ask, then, in 
view of all this, is there any money which you invest, that brings you in 
■0 rich a revenue, as that which you devote to the cause of educatbn ? 

But I ought to apologize for occupying so much larger a portion of 
your time than I intend^. I must, however, even now, break off abrunt- 
fy, and give place to others who are much more deserving than myseir te 
be heard on this occasion. I will therefore add but a single suggestion. 
Let this effort which you have made, be but the first step in your pro- 
gress. Cultivate enlarged and liberal views of your duties to the young 
who are coming af\er you, and of the means that are given you to dis- 
charge them. A pkice as large as this, can perfectly well provide for all 
its youth of both sexes, as ^Kxi an education as any one can desire. 
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What we are capable of doing in this respect, is so little known, that nuf 
public spirited and united population, as wealthy as this, can easily place 
Itself in the vanguard in this march of improvement It is in your power 
so to cultivate tiie mind and manners of your children, that wherever they 

?i, they will take precedence of those of their own age and conditbn. 
our example would excite others to follow in your ibotstens. Who can 
tell how widely you might bless others, while you were laboring to bless 
yourselves? Are you prepared to enter upon so noble a career of im- 
provement? 



Remarks or Rkt Mr. Osgood- 

Mr. Osgood, of Providence, being called upon by the Chairman of the 
School Committee, spoke in subltance as follows : 

You will agree with me, friends, in deeminff it a happy circumstance, 
that he, whose position places him at the head of the educational interest* 
of this State, and whose name stands among the highest in the literature 
of our land, has favored us with his presence upon this occasion, and 
borne so decided witness to the importance of a far nobler popular educar 
tion. After what we have hecu-d, we cannot but recognize the common 
interests of all friends of sound learning, and rank the ^ool and the uni- 
versity as helpers in the same good cause. 

We have met to-day to consecrate this pleasant edifice to the service 
•f popular instruction. Solemn prayer has been offered to the throne of 
mercy, and honest counsel has been addressed to you. This house is now 
oonsecrated as a temple of learning. Do we feel duly the significance of 
these exercises? Do we realize U&e common responsibility that we as- 
sume bv participating in them ? This afternoon has been spent in mock- 
ery, unless the parties here represented entertain and cany out serious 
convictions of duty. 

Let us feel that in consecrating this house to the purposes of education, 
we consecrate it to the spirit oi order. Without good order, education 
cannot succeed ; and surely all will allow that good order cannot exist 
without the aid alike of master and scholar, pa:%nt and guardian. Let 
the teacher have your hearty co-operation in his endeavors to regulate his 
school. Let him not be left at the mercy of the unreasonable, who will 
call every act of discipline, tyranny ; or of the quarrelsome, who will re- 
sent every restraint as a personality. Encourage in yourselves and your 
children the idea that good order has its foundation in the very nature of 
things, in the plan of the creation, and the hearts of man. There is or* 
der in Grod's works, — in the heavens above, — on the earth beneath. We 
imitate the divine mind when we strive to do our work in accordance with 
the best rules, and submit passing impulses and little details to a common 
standard of ri^ht Let the child be taught to accept this idea, and to see 
in the order of the school not so much the teacher's will as the law of 
general good. Let this idea prevail, and a new da^ will come over our 
schools. Teachers will be more careful to place their passions under due 
control, by looking beyond present provocations to permanent principles ; 
and parents and children will acknowledge the justice of proper discipline, 
even when its penalties fall upon themselves. Consecrating this house 
to education, we consecrate it then to the spirit of good order. 

Akin to order is the spirit of good wUL — that bve that heightens every 
task, and cheers every labor. Let us feel that this building is set apart 
CM the abode of good will In the simple beauty of its walls, and the 
neatness of its arrangements, we see at once that it is intended to be a 
pleasant place, where the young shall come rather in love than fear. Let 
every thinff be done to carry out this idea, and remove all gloom IW>m the 
work that here is to go forward. Let the voice of music to heard in tha 
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mtervalfl of study, and charm away weariness and discontent Let 
courteous manners prevail between scholars and teachers. Let the law 
of love be supreme, and the good of each be regarded as the good of all. 
Let everything be done to make knowledge attractive, without impairing 
its solidity. You have declared your principles upon this subject in the 
very structure of this edifice ; virtuallv acknowledged the relation of the 
beautiful to the true, and applied to education that law of attraction that 
pervades all the plans of Divine Providence. Carry out these principles 
without fear ana without extravagance. Let not your care be given 
merelv to make your dwelling-houses attractive. Let there be no more 
school-rooms so rude and unckanly as hardly to be fit to shelter well-bred 
cattle. Let children learn neatness, taste, and refinement, along with 
their alphabet and multiplication table. To good will, under every one 
of its attractive a^ncies, this house should be devoted. 

Thus devoted, it will be a nursery of cood works. Utility will go hand 
in hand with good order and goad wul. In this community, practical 
industry is the ruling power ; utility is the prevailing standard. See to 
it that this standard is rightly adjusted, ana that we do not confine our 
idea of usefulness to worldly or material interests. As we hear the sound 
of the spindle and the anvil, and see the spray of the waterfall, and the 
smoke of the furnace, let us rejoice at the large measure of enterprise and 
prosperity that have been jrranted us. But when we turn away from 
these things to look upon this house of learning, let us not think as some 
base souls do, that we have lefl utility behind, and are dealing only with 
what is visionary and unsubstantial. Next to the church of God, let us 
feel that the school-house is the most useful building in the community, 
and that from it should emanate the knowledge, principles, and habits 
that are to give life its direction and efficiency. Reckon in your estimate 
of the best wealth of your city, your schools, and, without them, regard 
all other wealth as disgraceful covetousness or mental povertv. 

Let the idea of utility preside over the direction of this school, and all 
its studies tend not to nil the memory with loads of words, but xo strength- 
en the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the active 
powers. 

Standing as it does in so sacred a seat of manufacturing industry, this 
house has a peculiar significance. Overlooking this prosperous town, it 
serves to express a ^nerous creed — to say as if it were: — "We, the 
people of North Providence, Uiink much of the importance of industry and 
wealth, but we think that some other things are of still greater import- 
ance, and however remiss in duty we may have been in tim6 past, we 
mean to practice upon a more generous system, and this fair temple of 
learning, standing so far above the factory and workshop, is a substantial 
testimomal of our determination.'' 

It is an interesting fact, that the first movement in this State in behalf 
of popular education was made, not by professk>nal men, nor by mer- 
chants, nor any of the classes that might be thought from their leisure or 
literature, to advocate the claims of sound learning, out by an association 
of mechanics and manufacturers in Providence. Tread tonlay, with great 
pleasure, the memorial which this association presented to the Legisla- 
ture, in the year 1798. I honor those men for that document But one 
of the original signers now survives. Who can meet that old man with- 
out respect ? Who will not honor John Howland even more for taking 
the lean in that memorial, than for having served under Washington at 
Trenton, and braved death in the battles of the revolution? Peace to his 
sturdy heart, and many good days yet to that stout Saxo& frame ! 

I must cease speaking with these few words as to the good order, ffood 
will and good works, to which this house of learning is devoted. May a 
good providence watoh over it Imagination cannot but conjecture tho 
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various scenes of its future history — ^picture to herself the flrouI|s of chil- 
dren who shall come to enjoy its privileg^es, and who in due time shall 
leave its walls for the pursuits of maturer hfe. Prophesy ia not our mSk^ 
except the prophesy that calculates events by purposes and principlefl. 
Let this edifice be used faithfully for true purposes and for just principles, 
and iu future history will be a blessed volume in the annai of your town 
It will tell of generations of noble men and women, who have beene^uca* 
ted within these walls. And when this house shall have gone to dust it 
will have performed a noble mission, by being the nursery of mental lue 
that cannot die. 

•• OoM in th« duit, the pninhMl hewt may ll«, 
Oui Uwt witiich warinea U ouce, caa n«v«r (Ue." 
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DcmcATioN or the Public High School-Housk, in Cambridgc, Mam. 

The edifice, which has just been erected (1848,) for the accommoda- 
tion of the Public High School of the city of Cambridge, is built of brick, 
two stories high with a basement, and is a substantial, attractive and con- 
venient school-house, of which the citizens of Cambridge may well 
feel proud. The cost, including land, furniture and apparatus, is $13,500. 
The plan of the interior is substantially the same as that of the High 
School in Hartford. 

The following account of the Dedication of this house is abridged from 
the Cambridge Chronicle for June 29, 1848. 

The services were commenced by the chanting of the Lord's Prayer 
by the scholars of the school. 

Alderman Whitney, in behalf of the building committee, transferred 
the building to the care of the School Committee, through the Mayor of 
the city, with an appropriate address. Afler a dedicatory praver by Rev. 
N. Hoppin, and another chant, of selections from Proverbs, by the chil- 
dren, the Mayor addressed remarks to the audience upon the relation 
of the High School to the other grades of schools, and to the cause of 
education generally in the city, and on some of the conditions on which 
the success of this and the other schools depended. Addresses were also 
made by gentlemen present, in which many pleasing incidents in the his- 
tory of tlie public schools, and of the town and city of Cambridge, were 
narrated, and many valuable suggestions thrown out, by which children, 
teachers, parents and school officers can profit We make the following 
extract from the address of Rev. Mr. bteams, Chairman of the High 
School Committee. 

^ At the time of my settlement here as a clergyman in this place, in 
December, 1831, there were in the town 6 school-houses, 8 school-rooms, 
8 teachers and about 400 scholars. 

At ihis time, 1848, there are 17 school-houses, 35 rooms, 44 teachers, 
and 2136 children. 

During this time, it is true, the population has more than doubled, but 
the interest taken in the schoob, and their progress, has much more than 
tripled or quadrupled. 

if at that period any school committee had seriously proposed the erec- 
tion of such a building as this for a High School, they would undoubtedly 
have been excused from public service the coming^ year, if not immedi- 
ately sent to Charlestown as insane. But the spirit of improvement has 
prevailed, and now we have all needed advantages for making ^ood 
scholars, who shall be an honor to tlieir parents, and to their generation. 

But, Mr. Mayor, it cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of our 
youth that the means of education, are not education itself We may 
nave good school-houses, fine libraries, superior collections of philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and the best of teachers, with miserable scholars. There 
are means or improvement in creation all around us — good influences 
ascend to us from the earth and come down to us from the sky. 
The sun is a teacher, the evening gtars impart knowledge, while every 
flower is eloquent with wisdom. But what intelligence do all these out* 
ward instructors communicate to the ox who grazes without reflection, or 
to the horse who eats his provender without thanksgiving ? Hardly more 
will books, and maps, and pleasant seats, and air-pumps, and scientific 
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lectures, do for a doltish mind. The outward may stimulate to improve- 
ment, but all good action springs from within. There must be m the 
scholar's own mind a strong desire for knowledge, a spirit aspiring to ex- 
cellence, a force of moral purpose which no small didiculties ciin vanquish, 
or but little which is valuable will be accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, we have great hopes from the school now to be organ* 
ized in this house,— and these teachers, and these parents, and these 
seholars, must see to it that we and our fellow citizens are not disap- 
pointed. 

This school is intended to carry forward and complete the education of 
our children — I mean complete it as far as it goes— for education never 
can be completed. It is a work which extend beyond the school-room 
into active life, all through time into eternity. It is the destiny of good 
minds to improve for ever. They will go on rising, expanding, increasing 
in true wisdom as the endless ages pass along, and their progress will be 
co-eternal with the eternity of Gocf. We wish to begin rii^ht with the 
young in their earliest years, and to carry them forward in this school till 
they are prepared for service and usefulness in society, and the good be- 
ginnings of immortal advancement are firmly laid. We wish to attend 
here to the proper development of their faculties, to see that these unfold 
themselves m just proportions, and that our children are qualified to meet 
the demands of the age and devote their powers to life's best ends. 

We establish this school, also, with our schools generally, as a preserv 
ative against vice. When I look round, as I do now, upon more than 
one hundred children fresh as a flower garden in the morning, it seems 
hardly in good taste, to suggest that any of them may become the vie* 
tims of evil, and sink in disgrace from society. And yet, it is possible that 
among these young men and young women too, there may be some one 
or more who will live to be the objects of public indignation and of self" 
scorn. God forbid! But juvenile depravity has fearfully increased 
within a few years! And no one can tell who will be among the next 
victims. Mr. Chairman, I once had a dream— and it was among the most 
terrible dreams which ever troubled my sleeping imagination. I saw a 
bright and beautiful boy playing innocentlv upon the'ffreen, suddenly the 
ffrass began to move, the earth to undulate till it became water, and 
uie boy went down in an instant, and nothing was lefl of him but three or 
four air bubbles on the surface. I awoke in horror, and was troubled all 
day by this midnight vision. I thought then, and I have ever since 
thought, that it was a vivid illustration of the course and end of many a 
youth. They sport thoughtlessly among the green and flowery fields of 
temptation. They begin to yield, principle gives way, and they go down 
and are lost as respects character for ever. We wish to render the treach- 
erous earth under ihem firmer. We would change it into the hard 
granite of virtue, we would have them stand on the immovable rock of 
ages. 

We hope, also. Mr. Mayor, from this school an advantage to the adult 
community. The benefits of an institution like this do not terminate with 
the children. By a reflex influence, they return to the families from 
which our children come. It is no unheard of thing for a rough, hard, 
uneducated man to be mellowed and transformed by the influences which 
his children and his children's children bring home Irom the churches and 
the schools. A good school does excite the adult mind ; it awakens in- 
terest in education, and promotes improvement. If this school fulfills our 
expectations, it will be to the community a moral and intellectual sun, 
throwing light into every dwelling. 

We believe also that it will act happily upon our younger schools. It 
will be to them an object of hope and honorable ambition. They will 
take their examples from it— and our little children from the first will be 
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•flpirinff and reaching towards it But I must stop, for I am impatient, 
as doubtless you and this assembly must be, for the instructions which 
are to fail from more eloquent lips than mine. Children, consider how 
much is depending upon you. Be determined to fix down to hard study, 
to do right ; and on the first principle of ail true wisdom, ** Remember 
now thy Creator in the days or thy youth.'' 

After appropriate introductory addresses by the School Committee 
and Mayor of Cambridge, Hon. Edward Everett, President of Harvard 
College, responded to an invitation to address the audience, as follows :— 

May it please your Honor : — 

Connected as I am with another place of education, of a kind which is 
commonly regarded as of a higher order, it is precisely in that connection, 
that I learn to feel and appreciate the importance of good schools. I am 
not so ignorant of the history of our fathers, as not to know, that the 
spirit, which founded and fostered Harvard College, is the spirit which 
has founded and upheld and will continue to supnort and cnerish the 
schools of New England. I know well, sir, that Universities and Col- 
leges can neither flourish nor even stand alone. You might as well 
attempt to build your second and third stories in the air, wimout a first 
floor or abasement, as to have collegiate institutions without good schoob 
fbr preparatory education, and for the diffusion of general information 
throughout the community. If the day should ever come, which I do not 
fear m our beloved country, when this general education shall be neg- 
lected and these preparatory institutions allowed to perish ; — if the day 
should ever come (or which I have no apprehension) when the schools of 
New England shall go down, depend upon it, sir, the colleges will go 
with them. It will be with them, as it was with the granite warehouses, 
the day before yesterday in Federal street, in Boston ; if the piers at the 
foundation give way, the upper stories will come down in one undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I anticipate no such disaster, Mr. Mayor, though it must be admitted 
that we live in an a^ of revolutions, of which every steamer brings us 
some fresh and astonishing account But our revolutions are of a more 
auspicious character, and it occurred to me as 1 was coming down with 
your worthy associate (Mr. Whitney,) and your respected predecessor 
(Mr. Green,) to whom we have just listened with so much pleasure, that 
we were traversing a region, in which a more important revolution com- 
menced no very long time since, and is still in progress, — far more impor- 
tant for U.S and our children, — than any of those which have lately con- 
vulsed the continent of Europe. I do not now reibr to the great politi- 
cal and historical events of which this neighborhood was the theatre ; of 
which the monuments are in sight from these windows, but to a revolu- 
tion Quiet and silent in its origin and progress, unostentatious in outward 
manirestations, but imparting greater change and warranting brighter 
hopes for most of those who hear me, — for our young friends before us, — 
than any of the most startling events that stare upon us in capitals in the 
columns of the newspapers, afler every arrival from Europe. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Stearns has beautifully sketched some of tlie most important 
featureis of this peaceful revolution. 

When 1 entered college, Mr. Mayor, (and I believe I shall not tell the 
audience quite how many years ago that is ; you can do it, sir, but I will 
thank you not to,) there were a few straggling houses, shops, and taverna 
along the Main street at Cnmbridgeport AU back of this street to the 
Dortii, and I believe almost all souU. of it to the river,— the entire district 
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in the centre of which we are now assembled, was in a state of nature ; 
pretty equally divided between barren pasturage, salt-marsh, and what I 
must admit had no mean attraction for us freshmen, whortleberry swarapu 
Not one of the high roads had been cut which now traverse the plam 
between Main street and the old road to Charlestown. East Ciimbridge 
did not exist even in the surveyor's imagination. There was not a church 
nor a public school east of Dr. Holmes' and Old Cambridge Common; 
and if any one had prophesied tliat within ibrty years a population like 
this would cover the soil, — with its streets and houses, and gardens, its 
numerous school-houses and churches, its conservatories breathing all the 
sweets of the tropics, its private libraries equal to the choicest in the land, 
and all the other appenda^s of a high civilization, he would have beeu 
set down as a visionary mdeed. But this change, this revolution has 
taken place even within the life time of the venerable lady (Mrs. Mer- 
riam) introduced to us in such a pleasing manner by Mr. Steams ; and 
we are assembled this morning to take a respectful notice of what may 
be called its crowning incident, the opening of a High School in that 

r-imitive whortleberrj^ swamp. I believe I do not over-state matters when 
say, that no more important event than this is likely to occur, in the 
course of the lives of many of those here assembled. As Hu* as our in- 
terests are concerned, all the revolutions in Europe multiplied tenfold are 
nothing to it No, sir, not if the north were agam to pour forth its myri- 
ads on central and southern Europe and break up the existinj^ govern- 
ments and states into one general wreck, it would not be an article of in- 
telligence at all so important to us as the opening of a new school No, 
my young friends, this is a day which may give an auspicious turn to yqat 
wnole career in life ; may anect your best interests not merely for time 
but for eternity. 

There is certainly nothing in which the rapid progress of the country is 
more distinctly marked than its schools. It is not merely their multipli- 
cation in numbers, but their improvement as places of education. A 
school forty years ago was a very different affair from what it is now. 
The meaning of the word is changed. A little reading, writing, and 
eiirfiering, a very little grammar; and for those destined for college, a 
little Latin and Greek, very indifferently taught, were all we got at a 
common town school in my day. The range was narrow ; the instruc- 
tion superficial. In our modem school system, taking it as a whole com- 
posed of its several parts in due gradation, — viz. the primary, the district, 
and the High School, — the fortunate pupil not only enjoys a very 
thorough course of instraction in the elementary branches, out ^ts a 
good foundation in French, a good preparation for college, if he desires it 
according to the present advanced standard of requirement ; a general 
acquaintance witn the applied mathematics, the elements of natural phi- 
losophy, some suitable information as to the form of government and 
political system under which we live, and no inconsiderable practice in 
the noble arts of writing and speaking our mother tongue. 

It might seem, at first, that this is too wide a circle for a school. But 
the experience of our well conducted schools has abundantly shown that 
it is not too extensive. With faithful and competent teachers and wil- 
ling and hearty learners, all the branches 1 have named and others I have 
passed over can be attended to with advantage, between tlie ages of four 
and sixteen. 

Such being the case, our School Committees have done no more than 
their duty, in prescribing this extensive course and furnishing to master 
and pupils the means of pursuing it I cannot tell you, sir, how much I 
have been gratified at hastily looking into the alcove behind us. As I 
stepped into it this mominf, Mr. Smith, the intelligent master of the 
school, pointed out to me the oeautiful electrical machine behind the door 
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with the just remark that my venerable predecessor, President Donsterf 
would not have known what it was. No, sir^ nor would the most eminent 
]»hiIo6opher in the world before the time of Franklin. Lord Bacon would 
not have known what it was. nor Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Smith reminded 
me of the notion of Cotton Mather (one of the most learned men of his 
day,) that lightning proceeded from the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
by which he accounted for the fact that it was so apt to strike the spires 
or churches. Cotton Mather would have come nearer the truth, if he had 
called it a shining manifestation of the power and skill, by which the 
Great Autlior of the Universe works out some of the mighiv miracles of 
creation and nature. And only think, sir, that these newly discovered 
royeteries of the material world, unknown to the profoundcst sages of 
elder days, are so eflfeclually brought down to the reach of common 
schools in our day, that these youns friends, before they are finally dis- 
missed from these walls, will be made acquainted with not a few of the 
wonderful properties of tne subtle element, evolved and condensed by that 
machine, and whkh recent science has taught to be but different forms of 
one principle, whether it flame across the heavens in the midni^^ht storm, 
or guide the mariner across the paUiless ocean ^— or leap from city to city 
across the continent as 6wif\ly as the thought of which it is the vehicle ; 
and which I almost venture to predict, belbre some here present shall 
taste of death, will^ by some still more sublime generalization, be identi- 
fied with the yet hidden principle whkh thrills through the nerves of ani- 
mated beings, and binds life to matter, by the ties of sensation. 

But while you do well sir, in your High School to make provision for 
these advanced studies, I know that as tons as it remains under your in- 
struction, the plain elementary branches will not be undervalued. There 
is perhaps a tendency in that direction in some of our modern schools : I 
venture to hope it will not be encouraged here. I know it is not to be 
the province of this school to teach the elements; but I am sure you will 
show that you entertain sound views of their importance. I hold, sir, 
that to read the English language well, that is with intelligence, feelinff, 
spirit, and effect ;— to write with dispatch^ a neat, handsome, legible hand, 
(for it is af\er all, a great object in writing to have others able to read 
what you write,) anato be master of the lour rules of arithmetic, so as 
to dispose at once with accuracy of every question of figures which comes 
up in practical life : — I say I call this a good education ; and if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical English, witli the help of very few 
hard words, I regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools ; 
you can do much with them, but you are helpless ivithout them. They 
are the foundation ; and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainmentSj a little natural phibsophy, and a little mental philosophy^ a 
little physiology and a little geology, and all the other alogiesand osojmtes, 
are but ostentatious rubbish. 

There is certainly no country in the world in which so much moiliey is 
paid for schooling as in ours. This can be proved by figures. I believe 
there is no country where the common schools are so good. But they 
may be improved. It is not enough to erect commodious school-houses ; 
or compensate able teachers, and then leave them, masters and pupils, to 
iheraselves. A school is not a clock which you can wind up and then 
leave it to go of itself. It is an organized living body : it has sensibili- 
ties ; it craves sympathy. You must not leave the School Committee to 
do all the work. Your teachers want the active countenance of the whole 
body of parents, of the whole intelligent community. I am sure you, Mr. 
Smith, would gladly put up with a little injudicious interference in single 
cases, if you could nave the active sympathies of the whole body of 
parents to fall back upon in delicate and ditficult cases, and to support and 
cheer you under the burtlien of your labors, from day to day. I think 
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this matter deserves more attention than it has received ; and if so small 
a number as thirty parents would a^ree togetlier, to come to the school 
some one of them, each in his turn, but once a month, or rather if but 2d 
or 26 would do it, it would give your teacher the support and countenance 
of a parent's presence every day ; at a cost to each individual of ten or 
eleven days in the year. Would not the good to be effected be worth the 
sacrifice ? 

I have already spoken too long. Mr. Mayor, and will allude to but one 
other topic. In most things, as I have said, connected with education, we 
are incalculably in advance of other days :~ in some, perhaps, we have 
fallen below their standard. I know, sir, old men are apt to make unia* 
vorable contrasts between the present time and the past ; and if I do not 
soon begin to place myself in that class, others will do it for me. But I 
really think that in some things, belonging, perhaps, it will be thought, to 
the minor morals, the present promising generation of vouth might learn 
something of their grandfathers, if not their fathers. When I first went 
to a village school, sir, I remember it as yesterday ; — I seem still to hold 
by one hand for protection, (I was of the valiant age of three years) to 
an elder sister's apron ; — with the other I grasped my primer, a volume 
of about two and a half inches in length, which formed then the sum total 
of my library, and which had lost the blue paper cover from one comer, 
(my first misfortune in life;) I say it was the practice then, as we were 
trudging along to school, to draw up by the road-side, if a traveller, a 
stranger, or a person in years, passed along, " and make our manners," as 
it was called. The little girls courtesied, the boys made a bow; it was not 
done with much grace, I suppose : but there was a civility and decency 
about it. which did the children good, and produced a pleasing impressba 
on those who witnessed it The age of village chivalry is past, never to 
return. These manners belong to a forgotten order of things. They are 
too precifi#and rigorous for this enlightened age. I sometimes fear the 
pendulum has swung too far in the opposite extreme. Last winter I was 
driving into town in a carriage closed behind, but open in front There 
was in company with me, the Rev. President Woods, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, and that distinguished philanthropist and excellent citizen, 
Mr. Amos Lawrence. WeU, sir, we happened to pass a school-house, 
just as the boys (to use the common expression) were ^'let out" I sup^ 
pose the little men had just been taught within doors something about tho 
taws, which regulate the course of projectiles, and determine the curves 
in which they move. Intent on a practiced demonstration, and tempted 
by the convenient material, I must say they put in motion a quantity ot 
spherical bodies, in the shape of snow balls, which brought the doctrine 
quite home to us wayfarers, and made it wonderful that we got off with 
no serious inconvenience, which was happily the case. This I thought 
was an instance of free and easy manners, verging to the opposite ex- 
treme of the old fashioned courtesy, which I have just descnoed. I am 
quite sure that the boys of this school would be the last to indulge an ex- 
periment attended with so much risk to the heads of innocent third 
persons. 

Nothing remains, sir, but to add my best wishes for teachers and pa- 
pils ; — You are both commencing under the happiest auspices. When 1 
consider that there is not one of you, my young friends, who does not en- 
joy gratuitously the opportunity of obtaining a better school education, 
than we could have bought, Mr. Mayor, when we were boys, with the 
wealth of the Indies, I cannot but think that each one of you, boys and 
girls, will be ready to say with grateful hearts, the lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant olaees; yea, I J 
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